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ALBERT  BARNES  ON  A  LITUROY. 

By  Pr«f.  Samnel  M.  Hopkiiu,  D.D.,  of  Auburn  Seminary. 


The  liturgical  debate,  which  seems  to  have 
languished  for  awhile,  is  revived  by  the  publi¬ 
cation  in  your  columns  of  a  long  extract  from 
an  article  by  the  late  Albert  Barnes  on  “The 
position  of  the  Evangelical  party  in  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Church.”  Mr.  Barnes’s  name  is  still  a 
power  among  Presbyterians;  and  anything 
coming  from  him  may  deserve  notice  merely 
for  that  reason,  quite  apart  from  its  own  argu¬ 
mentative  value.  But  this  particular  tract  is 
not  among  the  things  that  are  best  worth  re¬ 
producing.  It  belongs  to  that  unamiable  spe¬ 
cies  of  literature  which  is  necessary  now  and 
then  under  special  circumstances,  but  which  it 
is  best  to  let  die  with  the  occasion  that  called  it 
out.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  it  should  happen 
to  be  the  case  that  his  reasoning  is  illogic.al 
and  his  facts  mistaken,  any  friend  of  Mr. 
Barnes’s  reputation  should  prefer  to  leave 
such  a  transient  essay  to  its  natural  and  de¬ 
served  oblivion. 

Questions  about  rites  and  forms  do  not  be¬ 
long  to  theprofoundest  essentials  of  Christian¬ 
ity.  They  are  sometimes  of  less  importance, 
sometimes  of  more,  but  they  always  appertain 
to  the  adiaphora,  as  to  which  our  “  preliminary 
principles  ”  affirm  “  men  of  good  character 
and  principles  may  differ;  and  both  private 
Christians  and  societies  ought  to  exercise  mu¬ 
tual  toleration  towards  each  other.”  Mr. 
Barnes’s  effort  in  this  essay  is  to  raise  these  in¬ 
different  things  to  the  dignity  of  essentials. 
“Evangelical  religion  ”  with  him  means  a  sys¬ 
tem  in  which  public  worship  is  conducted  by 
extemporaneous  prayer.  ‘  ‘A  religion  of  forms,  ” 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  system  in  which  public 
devotion  is  conducted  by  means  of  a  liturgy. 
Wherever  a  liturgy  is  used,  there  is  “  a  relig¬ 
ion  of  forms  ” ;  and  wherever  there  is  “  a  relig¬ 
ion  of  forms”  in  this  sense, there  is  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  Extem¬ 
poraneous  prayer,  therefore,  is  of  the  essence 
of  the  Gospel;  and  all  Churches  worship¬ 
ping  by  means  of  a  liturgy,  are  “non¬ 
evangelical.”  Non -evangelical  Churches  count 
for  nothing  in  the  enterprise  of  the  world’s 
conversion.  “  The  spirit  of  true  faith  will  not 
be  bound.  It  does  not  breathe  and  act  freely 
when  fettered  by  forms.  It  cannot  go  forth 
freely  to  the  conquest  of  the  souls  of  men,  or 
the  subjugation  of  the  world.” 

To  prove  the  error  of  this  conclusion,  it  only 
needs  to  lift  up  one’s  eyes  and  look  abroad  on 
the  fields.  In  every  heathen  land  the  mission¬ 
aries  of  this  “  religion  of  forms  ”  are  at  work, 
advancing  at  least  abreast  of  non-liturgical 
Christians  in  heroic  and  self-denying  efforts  for 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  What  names 
shine  brighter  on  the  roll  of  apostolic  worthies 
than  those  of  Heber  and  Caldwell,  and  Wil¬ 
liams  and  Pattison  and  Selwyn  ?  The  “  mis¬ 
sionary  hymn,”  as  often  as  it  is  sung,  should 
put  to  shame  such  an  assertion  as  this.  What 
Presbyterian  or  Congregational  Board  can 
show  a  better  record  than  the  Anglican  Church 
mission  in  Southern  India,  with  its  thirty-five 
thousand  souls  “  received  to  Christian  instruc¬ 
tion  and  baptism  in  scarcely  a  year  and  a  half  ?  ” 
A  non-evangelical  Church,  resting 'solely  on 
the  “  religion  of  forms,”  should  not  apparently 
be  giving  largely,  freely,  and  without  sacerdo¬ 
tal  pressure  for  the  salvation  of  the  world ;  but 
the  “Church  Missionary  Society”  and  the 
“  London  Missionary  Society  ”  alone,  to  men¬ 
tion  no  others,  contribute  more  money  for  this 
object  than  all  the  Presbyterians  in  America ! 

In  Mr.  Barnes’s  view  a  liturgy'  per  se  is  fatal 
to  Christian  truth  and  purity  of  worship. 
“From  the  days  of  Constantine,”  he  says, 
“Christianity  became  a  religion  of  forms.” 
All  Christian  worship  of  course  before  Con¬ 
stantine  had  been  non-liturgical.  How  is  the 
fact  to  be  explained  then  that.during  this  hal¬ 
cyon  period,  when  all  prayer  was  extempora¬ 
neous,  such  swarms  of  heresies  invaded  the 
Church,  and  the  germs  of  all  the  characteristic 
errors  of  Borne  distinctly  developed  them¬ 
selves  ?  The  anti-Trinitarian  errors  of  the 
“  Patripassians  ”  and  the  “Arians,”  the  invo¬ 
cation  of  saints,  the  use  of  images  and  prayer 
for  the  dead — all  arose  before  this  fatal  “  relig¬ 
ion  of  forms  ”  invaded  the  Church.  After  lit¬ 
urgies  came  into  general  use  it  is  true  that  the 
corruptions  in  worship  which  had  already  been 
introduced,  continued  to  grow,  and  were  incor¬ 
porated  into  them.  But  departures  from  the 
Faith  came  to  an  end ;  or  if  they  appeared, 
were  promptly  suppressed.  The  constant  reci¬ 
tation  of  the  great  hymns  and  creeds  of  the 
Church  kept  the  Faith  pure  down  to  the  Refor¬ 
mation. 

A  similar  carelessness  with  resjyect  to  the 
facts  of  history  appears  in  the  other  illustra¬ 
tions  given  by  Mr.  Barnes  to  show  the  fatal 
effects  of  “  a  religion  of  forms.”  That  the  Wal- 
denses  withdrew  toJPiedmont,  for  example,  in 
order  to  escape  fronr  the  influence  of  liturgical 
worship,  lacks  the  first  particle  of  evidence. 
At  our  earliest  knowledge  of  this  people  they 
are  found  conforming  in  all  matters  of  cere¬ 
mony  to  the  Bomish  Church  to  which  they  be¬ 
longed;  and  only  attempting  among  them¬ 
selves  certaiq  practical  reforms.  They  held 
to  the  seven  sacraments  and  the  worship  of 
the  mass,  to  the  service  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
saints,  to  meritorious  works,  auricular  confes¬ 
sion,  purgatory,  and  the  rest. 

Equally  mistaken  is  the  assertion  that  the 
English  Nonconformists  separated  themselves 
from  the  Anglican  Church,  from  their  opposition 
to  “  a  religion  of  forms.”  They  were  perfectly 
willing  to  make  use  of  the  Anglican  liturgy,  if 
their  consciences  could  only  be  relieved  from 
certain  usages  which  made  no  essential  part  of 
it.  At  the  Savoy  Conference,  in  1662,  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  clergy  expressly  agreed  to  the  use  of 
the  Prayer  Book  if  certain  mostly  indifferent 
changes  could  be  Introduced  in  it.  When  their 
exceptions  were  refused  by  the  bishops,  Rich¬ 
ard  Baxter,  whom  Mr.  Barnes  would  probably 
have  recognized  as  a  tolerably  fair  representa¬ 
tive  of  “evangelical Christianity,”  brought  for¬ 
ward  a  full  liturgy  of  his  own  as  a  substitute. 
It  was,  for  good  reasons,  unsatisfactory  to  the 
bishops ;  but  had  they  agreed  to  it,  the  “  two 
thousand  best  men  in  the  English  Church,” 
and  all  the  other  Presbyterians  in  the  realm, 
would  have  cheerfully  continued  to  embrace 
■“a  religion  of  forms.” 

Equally  unfortunate  is  the  suggestion  that 
the  Reformers  left  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
the  Wesleyans  the  Church  of  England,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  objections  to  liturgical  worship. 
They  both  continued  the  use  of  forms  of  pray¬ 
er  when  they  were  perfectly  free  to  choose  whe¬ 
ther  they  would  have  them  or  no.  The  liturgy 

Kohn  Calvin,  drawn  by  him  for  the  church  of 
eburgh,  formed  in  part  the  basis  for  the 
kan  Prayer  Book  of  1552 ;  the  introducto- 
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ry  “sentences,”  the  “exhortation,”  “confes¬ 
sion,”  and  “absolution,”  being  taken  bodily 
out  of  it.  Other  parts  were  taken  from  liturgies 
prepared  by  Luther  and  Melancthon.  In  short, 
the  attempt  to  make  out  that  “  evangelical  re¬ 
ligion  ”  could  only  live  by  discarding  “a  relig¬ 
ion  of  forms,”  in  Mr.  Barnes’s  sense,  that  is, 
forms  of  prayer,  utterly  breaks  down. 

The  obvious  fallacy  which  runs  through  all 
this  argument  of  Mr.  Barnes,  is  confounding 
“a  religion  of  forms,”  “spiritual  pomp  and 
pageantry,”  “imposing ceremonials,”  “heart¬ 
less  worship,”  “  baptismal  regeneration,”  “  the 
arrogant  claims  of  a  priesthood,”  &c.,  with  the 
mere  use  of  forms  for  the  conduct  of  public  de¬ 
votion.  Forms  of  prayer  are  not  inconsistent 
with  spiritual  worship.  The  Episcopal  Prayer 
Book,  even  with  certain  objectionable  features 
contained  in  it,  is  the  vehicle  for  spiritual  wor¬ 
ship  to  many  ten  thousands  of  God’s  people 
in  England  and  America ;  and  the  attempt  to 
group  all  these  congregations  of  earnest  Chris¬ 
tians  scattered  throughout  the  rural  districts 
of  our  land,  with  the  Romish  and  Oriental 
Churches,  in  one  “non-evangelical  category,” 
is  quite  unworthy  of  the  intellectual  discrimi¬ 
nation  or  the  Christian  charity  of  so  good  and 
able  a  man. 

Indeed  Mr.  Barnes  himself,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  is  the  author  of  a  prayer  book.  It 
is  designed  indeed  for  the  use  of  families,  and 
not  of  congregations ;  but  why  what  is  favor¬ 
able  to  spiritual  religion  in  single  families 
should  be  fatal  to  it  when  a  number  of  those 
families  come  together  for  public  worship,  is 
not  quite  so  clear. 

The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Barnes’s  objections, 
though  apparently  directed  against  the  use  of 
forms  of  prayer  in  worship,  are  not  really  so, 
but  only  against  certain  excrescences  which 
make  no  necessary  part  of  them.  The  liturgy 
of  John  Calvin,  though  it  included  the  elements 
of  a  public  confession,  to  be  recited  by  the  con¬ 
gregation  aloud,  and  a  form  of  “absolution,” 
so-called,  to  be  pronounced  by  the  minister, 
had  no  “  non-evangelical  ”  character  or  influ¬ 
ence.  Mr.  Barnes  himself  might  have  drawn  a 
form  of  prayer  for  his  own  congregation  as 
spiritual  as  his  extemporaneous  effusions,  and 
as  good  for  other  congregations  as  his  family 
prayers  are  for  Christian  households. 

It  is  scarcely  discriminating  or  candid,  there¬ 
fore,  to  attempt  to  head  off  the  strong  and 
growing  sentiment  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  favor  of  some  improvement  in  our  present 
mode  of  conducting  public  devotion,  by  arraying 
against  it  the  name  of  one  so  justly  honored  in 
the  Church  as  the  author  of  this  article.  Pres- 
bj'terian  sentiment  has  made  some  progr^s  in 
the  course  pf  twenty-five  years ;  and  there  are 
scores  of  ministers  and  thousands  of  our 
Church  members  now,  who  would  gladly  wel¬ 
come  some  “  evangelical  ”  form  of  public  devo¬ 
tion,  to  replace  the  too  often  jejune,  barren, 
and  unspiritual  outpourings  of  extempora¬ 
neous  public  prayer. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OP  CARLYLE. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

Even  oaks  have  their  time  to  fall.  When  one 
that  has  towered  tehg  and  so  loftily  as 
stout  old  Thomas  Carlyle  yields  to  the  decay 
of  age  and  comes  to  the  ground,  the  whole  civil¬ 
ized  world  listens  to  the  tidings  with  reverent 
sadness.  For  fifty  years  this  grand  piece  of 
tough  gnarled  honest  Scotch  timber  has  been 
conspicuous.  Carlyle,  the  son  of  a  Presbyteri¬ 
an  elder  at  Ecclefechan,  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  Edward  Irving,  the  compeer  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  the  associate  of  Macaulay  and  Brougham 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  lived  to  be  in 
literature  what  Wellington  was  among  British 
captains.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  old 
“Iron  Duke,”  and  once  told  me  that  he  heard 
no  man  in  Parliament  who  went  to  the  core  of 
a  question  so  thoroughly. 

Thirty -eight  years  ago,  during  a  college-boy 
visit  to  London,  I  had  a  rare  treat  in  listening 
for  two  hours  to  a  wonderfully  characteristic 
outflow  of  his  incomparable  talk.  He  talked 
just  as  he  wrote — only  more  so.  At  that  time 
he  was  in  the  prime  of  his  powers,  a  rugged, 
hardy  man,  with  keen  blue  eyes,  iron-gray 
hair,  and  the  homespun  look  of  a  country  dea¬ 
con.  In  his  old  age  he  subsidjed  into  a  long 
blue  flannel  gown  which  reached  to  his  heels, 
and  his  thin  face  w’ore  a  wan  and  weird  expres¬ 
sion.  But  when  I  first  saw  him  he  was  dressed 
with  scrupulous  neatness,  and  had  a  super-- 
abounding  vivacity  and  almost  riotous  humor. 
He  told  me  with  great  enthusiasm  how  in  his 
boyhood  he  sometimes  visited  Dumfries,  where 
poor  Burns  ended  his  poverty-stricken  career. 
“When  I  was  a  lad,”  said  Carlyle,  “I  used  to 
go  into  the  kirkyard  at  Dumfries  and  find  his 
grave  among  the  poor  arteesans  and  labor-folk 
and  there  I  used  to  read  over  the  name— Robert 
Booms— Robert  Rooms.”  He  pronounced  the 
name  of  his  favorite  countryman  with  a  deep 
guttural  enthusiasm.  When  I  told  him  that  I 
had  just  been  to  Ayrshire,  and  that  the  old 
man  who  kept  the  poet’s  native  cottage  at 
Alloway  had  ended  his  days  in  drinking  whis¬ 
key  to  Burns’s  memory,  Carlyle  laughed  up¬ 
roariously  and  exclaimed  “Ah!  a  wee  drap 
will  sometimes  send  a  mon  a  lang  way.”  No¬ 
thing  that  ever  came  from  Carlyle’s  pen  will 
live  longer  than  his  eulogy  of  Burns  which 
first  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  He 
wrote  it— and  his  Life  of  Schiller — before  he 
had  transformed  a  rich  and  graceful  English 
into  his  indescribable  Carhjlese.  Nothing  like 
it  has  ever  been  fashioned  on  the  earth  or  in 
the  waters  under  the  earth. 

I  urged  him  to  visit  America,  and  told  him 
that  he  would  find  more  of  his  readers  here 
than  in  Britain ;  and  also  would  see  the  pros¬ 
perous  conditions  of  the  laboring  classes  in  a 
republic.  He  had  just  published  his  “Chart¬ 
ism.”  “I  never  travel,”  he  replied,  “only 
when  I  get  on  a  hoorse  and  ride  in  the  teeth  o’ 
the  wind  ootside  of  the  smoke  of  London.  I 
wad  like  to  see  America.  Ye  may  talk  about 
your  dimocracy  or  ony  other  ’cracy,  or  ony 
kind  of  poleetical  rubbish,  but  the  secret  of 
happiness  in  America  is  that  ye  have  gat  a  vast 
deal  of  land  for  a  very  few  people”  Like  Lord 
Macaulay,  Carlyle  believed  that  the  real  strain 
on  our  institutions  would  come  when  we  should 
have  a  crowded  and  heterogeneous  population. 

Discovering  that  my  name  smacked  of  Hol¬ 
land,  he  said  to  me,  “Ye  must  be  a  Dootch- 
man.  Well— the  Dootch  are  the  bravest  people 
in  all  modern  times.  The  world  has  roon  mad 
over  a  red  rag  of  a  Frenchman,  but  he  was  nae- 
thing  to  William  the  Silent.  When  Pheelip 
sent  the  Duke  of  Alva  to  squelch  William  and 
his  Dootchmen,  those  Dootchmen  joost  squelch¬ 
ed  him  like  a  rotten  egg;  aye,  they  did.”  Then 
he  launched  into  an  eulogy  of  the  besieged  Hol¬ 
landers  in  Leyden.  The  swarthy  visage  of  old 
Oliver  Cromwell  looked  down  on  him  while  he 
was  speaking ;  it  was  the  only  portrait  that  I 
now  recall  on  the  library- walls.  “Old  Noll” 
seemed  to  be  the  tutelar  genius  of  the  room ; 
an^  Carlyle  referred  to  him  in  his  talk,  point¬ 


ing  to  the  picture  with  reverent  enthusiasm.  In 
that  plain  brick  cottage  at  Chelsea,  in  south¬ 
western  London,  the  philosopher  spent  forty 
active  years  of  study  and  authorship.  He  had 
a  few  intimate  friends,  and  sometimes  smoked 
a  pipe  with  Tennyson,  ^ipd  discoursed*’  in  a 
strain  of  high  poetry  and  rolliald|bg  fun  beyond 
anything  in  the  “  Noctes  Ambroslanee.  ”  Emer¬ 
son  and  Dean  Stanley  were  also  welcome 
guests.  The  plain,  sedate  wife,  whom  I  saw  in 
1842— died  several  years  ago,  and  it  well  nigh, 
broke  his  rugged  heftrt.  He.bqcisd  her  in  Had¬ 
dington  Kirkyard  and  will  slum^r  beside  her. 

Carlyle  leaves  not  his  like  behftid  him.  He 
and  David  Livingstone  are  the  two  granite  he¬ 
roes  of  this  age  of  Scotland.  Both  possessed 
marvellous  Scotch  grit ;  and  we  trust  that  some¬ 
thing  of  the  grace  which  shone  in  the  great  Af¬ 
rican  missionary  also  lived  in  the  inmost  heart 
of  the  great  poet-philosopher.  Thomas  Carlyle 
was  nurtured  on  the  strong  meat  of  the  Word 
and  the  Westminster  Catechism.  The  fogs  of 
German  mysticism  blew  away,  as  he  drew  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  his  pilgrimage.  Some  stout, 
ringing  words  he  has  uttered  in  defence  of  the 
faith  once  committed  to  the  saints.  Mayhap 
by  this  time  he  has  risen  to  that  clearer  clime 
where  faith  is  swallowed  up  in  sight. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  LATE  DR.  COX. 

Dear  Evangelist :  I  have  read  with  deep  inter¬ 
est  all  your  articles  concerning  my  revered  pas¬ 
tor,  Dr.  Cox,  with  whose  church  in  Laight  street 
I  united  fifty  years  ago,  and  I  would  like  to  add 
a  few  words  of  affectionate  remembrance.  My 
recollections  of  his  pastorate  in  that  church  are 
among  the  most  delightful  memories  of  my 
youth.  I  never  tired,  either  in  church  or  Bible- 
class,  when  the  Doctor  read  the  Scriptures, 
comparing  text  after  text  with  the  original, 
giving  parallel  texts,  and  explaining  all  in  his 
own  happy  way.  Who  of  his  people  can  ever 
forget  his  morning  readings  before  the  ser¬ 
mon  ?  How  he  riveted  our  attention !  The 
historical  parts,  the  chronology,  and  the  proph¬ 
ecies,  he  would  bring  together  in  a  wonderful 
manner. 

When  the  New  Testament  was  his  theme,  he 
seemed  almost  inspired.  I  can  see  him  now, 
with  all  his  grace  and  dignity  of  manner,  as 
he  read  to  us  Paul’s  answer  to  King  Agrippa, 
giving  the  history  of  his  miraculous  conver¬ 
sion.  The  Doctor  forgot  himself,  and  so  threw 
his  whole  soul  into  the  spirit  of  that  remark¬ 
able  chapter,  that  we  almost  felt  that  he  was 
Paul,  and  we,  in  the  midst  of  the  multitude, 
listening  to  the  “  voice  from  heaven.”  He  glo¬ 
ried  in  Paul’s  Epistles,  particularly  those  to  the 
Romans  and  Ephesians.  The  8th  chapter  of 
Romans,  and  the  4th  and  5th  of  Ephesians,  I 
always  connect  with  him  when  I  read  my  Bible. 
Every  eye  brightened  when  he  entered  the  Sab- 
bath-school.  We  were  attentive  listeners  while 
he  talked  of  our  Saviour,  whose  life  and  suffer¬ 
ings  he  set  before  us  so  vividly  that  we  were 
spellbound.  Many  of  his  words  we  did  not  un¬ 
derstand,  but  we  took  in  his  meaning,  and  the 
truth  solemnly  impressed  our  minds. 

I  remember  the  church  meeting  in  the  lec¬ 
ture-room  the  week  before  communion,  to 
make  the  old  and  the  new  members  acquaint¬ 
ed.  It  was  opened  with  prayer  and  reading 
the  Scriptures.  The  Doctor  and  elders  shook 
hands  and  conversed  with  those  present.  After 
an  hour  of  pleasant  intercourse,  a  hymn  was 
sung,  God’s  blessing  asked,  and  we  parted  to 
meet  at  our  Lord’s  table  on  the  Sabbath,  feel¬ 
ing  that  we  had  been  brought  nearer  to  Him 
and  nearer  to  each  other. 

The  Children’s  Missionary  Society  used  to 
be  held  the  week  after  communion.  The  lec¬ 
ture-room  would  be  nearly  filled  with  children. 
The  Doctor  and  some  of  the  elders  would  be 
there.  He  had  a  kind  word  for  each  child  as 
they  came  with  their  little  offerings.  He  would 
tell  us  interesting  facts  about  the  heathen.  He 
made  us  feel  how  blest  we  were  in  having  the 
Bible,  how  much  we  owed  to  it,  and  that  we 
ought  to  do  something  for  those  who  had  not 
the  light  of  the  Gospel.  I  remember  his  re¬ 
peating  Montgomery’s  lines : 

“  He  that  hath,  and  will  not  give 
The  Word  ol  Life  to  them  that  live, 

Himeelt  may  lose  the  way.” 

It  was  one  of  the  Doctor’s  happy  peculiarities 
to  recognize  the  children  wherever  he  met 
them.  How  we  prized  and  enjoyed  his  pas¬ 
toral  visits!  How  eager  each  member  of  the 
family  was  to  hear  every  word  'of  his  interest¬ 
ing  conversation ! 

His  ministrations  by  the  sick  bed  should  not 
be  forgotten.  It  was  after  Dr.  Cox  w’as  settled 
in  Brooklyn  that  one  of  his  Laight-street  mem¬ 
bers,  then  living  in  New  York,  was  long  and 
dangerously  ill.  When  a  favorable  change 
took  place,  the  invalid  could  not  be  made  to 
realize  it,  and  so  word  of  his  illness  was  sent 
to  Dr.  Cox.  He  came  the  same  day,  full  of 
warm-hearted  sympathy,  and  his  presence  was 
like  sunlight  in  the  sick  room.  He  was  full  of 
the  love  and  gentleness  of  Christ,  and  comfort¬ 
ed  all,  drawing  their  thoughts  away  from  their 
anxieties,  and  nearer  to  God.  After  his  pray¬ 
er,  all  felt  as  if  the  light  of  God’s  countenance 
rested  upon  them.  The  sick  man  improved 
from  that  time. 

I  have  never  enjoyed  such  delightful  evenings 
anywhere  as  we  used  to  spend  with  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Cox  at  their  home  in  Charlton  street.  At 
the  beginning  of  Winter  their  house  would  be 
open  for  two  evenings  in  a  week,  to  receive  the 
congregation,  till  all  had  visited  their  pastor. 
Mrs.  Cox,  with  quiet  dignity,  welcomed  every 
one,  and  the  Doctor  was  the  life  of  the  compa¬ 
ny.  Mrs.  Cox  was  a  superior  woman,  sweet 
and  gentle,  beautiful  in  person  and  in  mind. 
“  The  heart  of  her  husband  safely  trusted  in 
her.”  She  was  devoted  to  him,  to  her  family 
and  the  Church. 

During  the  pro-Slavery  excitement  of  those 
times,  the  Doctor’s  house  was  mobbed,  the  win¬ 
dows  broken,  and  the  parlor  floor  covered  with 
stones.  He  denounced  with  indignation  the 
spirit  that  animated  the  advocates  of  Slavery, 
and  continued  to  speak  so  fearlessly  (and,  as 
some  thought,  imprudently)  that  friends  re¬ 
monstrated.  He  replied  “  Do  you  exjiect  a 
man  to  dance  gracefully  on  hot  bricks  ?  ”  At 
another  time,  when  told  that  we  should  deal 
gently  with  the  South,  or  they  would  separate 
from  us,  he  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height, 
and  said  “  Separate !  As  well  might  the  poor- 
house  separate  from  the  parish !  ” 

Just  before  Dr.  Cox  left  New  York  for  Au¬ 
burn,  we  went  to  his  house  to  say  farewell. 
He  took  us  to  his  study  on  this  occasion,  talked 
to  us  as  no  one  else  could,  gave  us  his  blessing, 
and  said 

“  Ties  of  time  a  day  can  sever, 

But  the  ties  ot  spirit  never.” 

And  so  we  parted,  comforted  with  the  thought 
that  we  were  still  united  in  heart. 

Two  friends  of  mine  visited  the  Doctor  at 
Bronxvllle.  He  was  broken  in  mind,  and  could 
not  recall  the  faces  of  friends  long  known ;  but 
his  “  conversation  was  in  heaven  of  our  Sa- 


viofr  and  His  nearness  to  us  all  the  time,  if  we 
only  realized  it.  When  they  took  leave,  with 
all  the  gmce  of  his  beautiful  manner,  he  gave 
an  arm  to  each,  and  escorted  them  to  the  gate, 
discoursing  all  the  way  of  the  best  things. 
They  remarked  to  each  other.  Why  cannot  all 
ministers  talk  to  us  in  this  way  ?  He  was  dead 
to  the  world  and  its  memories,  but  “  alive  in 
Christ  “perfect  man  in  Christ  Jesus.” 

Precious  is  his  memory  in  many  hearts ! 

One  of  his  Old  Pabishionebs. 


OUR  CLEVELAND  LETTER. 

BY  BEV.  ANSON  SMYTH,  D.D. 

Whtre  th*  “Bliuards”  come  from — Western  Beserve 

College— The  Hew  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Cleveland,  Feb.  3d,  1881. 

Dear  Dr.  Field :  Ten  weeks  ago  I  wrote  you 
of  the  early  setting  in  of  Winter,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  week  we  have  ever  since 
had  unusually  severe  weather,  with  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  snow.  Yesterday  began  the  last  Win¬ 
ter  month,  and  it  was  the  stormiest  and  most 
unendurable  day  of  the  year.  All  day  long 
snow  fell  and  furious  winds  hurled  it  into 
drifts,  putting  a  blockade  upon  sidewalks  and 
streets,  rendering  them  almost  impassable. 
Untold  suffering  was  endured,  and  had  the 
wretched  man  who  wrote  “Beautiful  Snow” 
been  found  running  at  large,  it  might  have 
been  bad  for  the  company  in  which  his  worth¬ 
less  life  is  insured.  I  am  afraid  he  would  have 
shared  the  fate  of  Agag,  who  was  “hewed  in 
pieces  before  the  Lord.” 

Really,  these  are  days  to  make  the  toughest 
old  settlers  “  blue.”  Just  as  the  Autumn  was 
closing,  a  new  hand  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  meteorologic  department  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  General  Hazeu  being  an  “Ohio  man  ” 
and  a  brave  soldier,  was  judged  worthy  of  the 
position.  It  was  a  sorry  mistake.  For  years 
he  had  been  in  command  far  away  in  the  frozen 
North,  at  Fort  Benton,  and  he  seems  to  have 
fallen  in  love  with  the  hyperborean  climate  of 
that  desolate  region,  where  zero  is  regarded  as 
a  high  point  in  the  thermometer.  He  went  to 
Washington,  taking  with  him  a  full  line  of  Fort 
Benton  blizzards  of  the  most  ferocious  charac¬ 
ter  :  and  he  has  kept  us  to  our  waists  in  drifting 
snows  and  chasing  blown-off  hats,  driven  by 
winds  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute.  Coal¬ 
yards  and  plumbers’  shops  have  become  our 
most  fashionable  resorts.  And  after  all  these 
weeks  of  ice  and  tempests,  we  are  to-day  only 
at  “Candlemas,”  which  marks  the  half-way 
milestone  of  our  real  Winter,  for  half  a  century 
ago  I  heard  old  weather-watchers  sing 
“  Second  of  Febnitiry  is  the  day ; 

Half  the  wood  and  half  the  hay.” 

Besides,  this  is  St.  Groundhog’s  day,  and  the 
cruel  sun  has  put  in  an  appearance  just  sufiQ- 
cient  to  show  the  saint  aforesaid  his  ugly 
shadow,  which  will  send  him  back  into  Win¬ 
ter  quarters  for  six  more  stormy  weeks. 

Then  there  is  that  prophet  of  Baal,  Vennor, 
who  is  continually  taunting  us  with  “  I  told  you 
so.”  O  that  Elijah  the  Tishbite  might  visit  up¬ 
on  him  the  merited  reward  of  his  deeds ! 

Besides,  certain  miserable  star-gazers  tell  us 
that  soon  there  will  be  a  terrible  hubbub  among 
the  p^inets.  Mars  and  Mercury,  Jupiter  and 
Saturn,  are  to  get  up  a  shindy  worse  than  Don- 
nybrook  ever  dreamed  of ;  butting  their  heads 
against  each  other,  and  coming  quite  too  near 
us  for  our  safety  and  enjoyment ;  visiting  their 
baleful  shadows  upon  us ;  sending  the  price  of 
flour  and  potatoes  booming  upwards ;  opening 
seams  in  our  plumbing,  and  filling  our  houses 
with  sewer-gas  and  doctors’  bills.  But  for  all 
these  woes  there  is  compensation  in  the  thought 
that  they  will  settle  the  Ponca  trouble  and  put 
a  period  to  the  operations  of  Sitting  Bull,  Col. 
Ingersoll,  and  Sara  Bernhardt.  Still,  if  we  be¬ 
lieve  all  we  hear,  we  cannot  regard  our  pros¬ 
pects  as  of  the  best ;  and  when  the  planetary 
war  begins  let  each  one  “  stand  from  under.” 

Western  Beserve  CoUege. 

In  my  last  letter  I  gave  you  an  account  of  the 
reunion  of  the  alumni  of  Williams  College. 
Since  then  the  graduates  of  Amherst  and  Yale 
liave  had  like  celebrations,  in  both  of  which 
were  found  gentlemen  of  distinguished  char¬ 
acter,  though  neither  came  quite  up  to  Wil¬ 
liams  in  respect  to  numbers. 

But  all  three  will  doubtless  be  outnum¬ 
bered  next  Tuesday  evening  at  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  the  Western  Reserve  alumni.  As  this 
College  is  located  near  Cleveland  its  graduates 
in  Northern  Ohio  are  numerous.  “The  woods 
are  full  of  them,”  and  in  proportion  to  the  age 
and  circumstances  of  the  College,  it  is  not  in¬ 
ferior  in  the  character  of  its  alumni  to  any 
other  institution  of  learning  in  our  land.  In 
the  pulpit,  at  the  bar,  on  the  bench,  in  profes¬ 
sors’  chairs,  and  in  halls  of  legislation,  its  in¬ 
fluence  is  recognized. 

Within  the  last  few  years  it  has  lost  by  death 
not  a  few  of  its  prominent  clerical  graduates, 
such  as  Drs.  Osman  A.  Lyman  of  this  city, 
Grosvenor  W.  Heacock  of  Buffalo,  Cornelius 
H.  Taylor  of  Cincinnati,  and  Livingston  M. 
Glover  of  Jacksonville. 

The  Hew  Senator  from  Michigan. 

For  ten  years  past  “Conger of  Michigan” 
has  been  known  throughout  the  land  for  his 
course  and  speeches  in  Congress.  His  home  is 
at  Port  Huron,  Mich.  He  has  been  Judge,  State 
Senator,  member  of  Constitutional  Convention, 
Presidential  Elector,  Representative  in  Con¬ 
gress,  and  two  weeks  ago  was  chosen  United 
States  Senator  for  six  years. 

In  the  days  of  our  childhood  and  early  youth, 
Omar  Dwight  Conger  and  I  were  boys  togeth¬ 
er.  His  father,  Rev.  Enoch  Conger  of  blessed 
memory,  was  for  a  few  years  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  Susquehanna  county, 
Pennsylvania,  with  which  my  father’s  family 
was  connected.  When  he  came  there,  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  son  was  a  lad  of  four  years.  The 
family  removed  to  Northern  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
Conger  spent  many  years  in  Norwalk,  Fre¬ 
mont,  and  neighboring  places  as  an  able  and 
successful,  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  He  died  a 
few  years  since,  leaving  behind  him  an  honor¬ 
ed  and  precious  memory.  Through  his  influ¬ 
ence  I  prepared  for  college  at  Huron  Institute 
in  Milan,  some  ten  miles  from  Mr.  Conger’s 
residence.  For  two  years  Omar  and  I  were 
roommates  and  classmates  in  the  Institute, 
and  were  about  as  intimate  as  two  frolicsome 
boys  knew  how  to  be.  We  then  parted,  and 
have  never  since  met ;  he  entering  the  West¬ 
ern  Reserve  College,  and  I  returning  to  the 
East.  He  graduated  in  1841.  Should  we  ever 
meet  again,  I  shall  not  address  him  as  “  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Michigan,”  but  as  the 
Omar  of  the  olden  time. 

A  new  day  is  about  to  dawn  upon  the  West¬ 
ern  Reserve  College.  It  is  as  good  as  settled 
that  it  will  next  year  be  removed  to  this  city, 
Hon.  Amasa  Stone  having  offered  to  it  an  en¬ 
dowment  of  $500,000,  and  other  parties  here 
making  it  generous  promises  on  condition  of 
its  removal  to  Cleveland.  But  I  am  requested 
not  to  write  the  matter  up  until  certain  ar¬ 
rangements  are  completed. 


I5tienin0s  inftfi 

ISLAND  LIFE. 

Mr.  Alfred  Russell  Wallace  occupies  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  science  only  a  little  less  conspicuous 
than  that  of  Mr.  Darwin.  The  publication  of 
the  latter’s  work  bn  the  “Origin  of  Species,” 
which  created  such  a  stir  twenty  years  ago, 
was  hastened  by  the  conclusions  to  which  Mr. 
Wallace  had  been  led  by  independent  studies 
in  the  Asiatic  islands.  He  is  a  resolute  believ¬ 
er  in  natural  selection,  and  has  added  impor¬ 
tant  facts  to  what  evolutionists  regard  as  proofs 
of  their  theory.  He  is  a  true  naturalist,  pa¬ 
tient  and  tireless  in  his  researches,  a  keen  ob¬ 
server,  an  eager  and  successful  collector  of  in¬ 
formation,  as  well  as  an  able  reasoner.  His 
writings  are  so  rich  in  knowledge  that  they 
amply  repay  perusal,  whether  his  theories  are 
accepted  or  not ;  and  the  theories  are  present¬ 
ed  as  so  many  keys  with  which  the  reader  may 
try  to  unlock  the  well-guarded  secrets  of  the 
universe.  Island  Life,  Mr.  Wallace’s  latest 
work,  just  published  here  by  the  Messrs.  Har¬ 
per,  gives  the  final  result  of  studies  which 
have  extended  over  most  of  a  life-time.  The 
title  gives  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  its  con¬ 
tents.  He  treats  of  the  general  subject  of  the 
distribution  of  organic  life  with  great  breadth 
of  view  and  completeness.  He  holds  that  is¬ 
lands  present  many  of  the  most  interesting 
facts  in  the  distribution  and  affinities  of  organ¬ 
ic  forms,  and  the  latter  can  be  more  success¬ 
fully  studied  there  than  elsewhere.  He  thinks 
the  importance  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
life  found  upon  islands,  in  their  connection 
with  the  history  of  the  globe,  has  not  yet  been 
fully  appreciated.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  every  part  of  our  continents  has  probably 
many  times  been  insulated,  through  submerg¬ 
ence  and  elevation,  by  water ;  and  that  most 
of  the  islands  of  the  globe  are  portions  of  con¬ 
tinents  passing  through  some  of  the  various 
changes  to  which  they  are  subject.  An  island, 
therefore,  affords  a  sectional  view  of  the  auto¬ 
biography  of  the  earth,  and  he  studies  it  to 
learn  what  it  can  teach  of  the  life  of  the  globe. 
Mr.  Wallace  favors  the  reader  at  the  outset 
with  preliminary  dissertations  on  the  methods 
of  the  distribution,  variation)  modification, 
and  dispersal  of  species  and  groups.  He  tells 
how  geological  changes  have  affected  islands 
and  continents,  and  what  effects  climatic 
changes  have  produced.  And  thus  he  leads 
up  by  easy  stages  to  the  main  body  of  the  work, 
a  satisfactory  account  of  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  give  in  any  abstract  we  can  make 
room  for.  Mr.  Wallace  is  an  interesting  wri¬ 
ter,  and  very  largely  because  he  is  master  of 
his  subject  and  in  love  with  it.  And  though 
many  readers  will  hesitate  to  adopt  his  con¬ 
clusions,  there  is  nothing  in  his  book  to  shock 
the  religious  feelings  or  disturb  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  Christian  faith.  He  makes  the  reader 
feel  that,  after  all,  the  physical  globe  is  the 
volume  of  the  works  of  God,  and  a  volume  not 
yet  fully  understood.  And  he  shows  quite 
conclusively  that  science  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
and  what  have  been  regarded  as  fixed  conclu¬ 
sions  are  by  no  means  certain.  In  fact,  scien¬ 
tists  agree  with  each  other  no  better  than  the¬ 
ologians.  Man/of  the  facts  given  in  his  crowd¬ 
ed  volume  are  full  of  interest.  For  instance, 
of  the  twenty-two  land  birds  found  in  the 
Azores,  more  than  half  are  fruit-eaters,  and 
may  have  introduced  many  varieties  of  fruit 
into  the  islands.  There  is  an  absence  there  of 
all  indigenous  land  amphibia  and  mammalia ; 
there  are  no  snakes,  lizards,  frogs,  or  fresh¬ 
water  fish.  Yet  the  climate  and  other  condi¬ 
tions  are  favorable  to  their  existence.  But 
birds  and  insects  are  abundant,  though  there 
are  but  few  butterflies,  and  those  are  of  the 
European  varieties.  But  the  Bermudas  pos¬ 
sess  no  indigenous  land  mammalia,  frogs,  or 
snakes,  and  insects  are  rare.  There  are  nine- 
'  teen  species  of  beetles,  eleven  of  bees  and 
wasps,  twenty -six  of  butterflies  and  moths, 
and  nine  of  flies.  It  is  curious  that  Madagas¬ 
car,  which  is  close  to  Africa,  has  a  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  type  of  organic  life.  Africa  is  remark¬ 
able  for  monkeys,  apes,  and  baboons,  lions 
and  leopards.  It  has  the  hyena,  the  elephant, 
the  zebra,  the  giraffe,  the  buffalo,  the  rhinoce¬ 
ros,  and  the  antelope.  But  Madagascar  has 
none  of  these  animals,  nor  any  like  them.  It 
has  thirty-six  species  of  lemurs,  a  low  organ¬ 
ized  creature  of  great  antiquity.  It  has  pecu¬ 
liar  birds,  remarkable  insects,  and  a  very  rich 
and  strange  flora.  How  is  such  a  difference  to 
be  accounted  for  ?  Mr.  Wallace  says  the  ani¬ 
mals  now  found  in  Africa  but  not  in  Madagas¬ 
car,  once  existed  in  Europe,  and  many  of  them 
in  North  America.  But  before  that  period 
Madagascar  had  become  an  island ;  and  when 
the  large  mammalia  from  the  northern  conti¬ 
nent  overran  Africa,  they  were  prevented  from 
reaching  Madagascar  by  the  water ;  and  thus 
the  latter  was  enabled  to  develop  its  singular 
forms  of  low  type  mammalia,  its  gigantic  sepy- 
ornis,  its  isolated  birds,  and  its  characteristic 
flora.  The  volume  is  specially  attractive  on 
account  of  its  excellent  maps  and  illustrations. 

A  CENTURY  OF  DISHONOR. 

Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  best  known  to  the 
reading  public  as  “  H.  H.”,  has  told  the  story 
of  the  wrongs  and  outrages  done  to  some  of 
the  Indians  in  this  country  in  a  volume  enti¬ 
tled  “A  Century  of  Dishonor.”  Bishop  Whip¬ 
ple  of  Minnesota  has  contributed  a  preface, 
and  President  Seelye  of  Amherst  College  has 
furnished  the  introduction  to  the  book.  In 
the  opening  chapter  the  author  shows  that  all 
the  great  powers  that  struggled  for  a  foothold 
on  this  continent  agreed  that  the  Indian  ab¬ 
origines  had  the  right  of  occupancy,  and  this 
right  has  been  recognized  by  the  United  States. 
Therefore  the  Indian  has  a  recognized  legal 
status  and  claim.  But  this  right  has  been 
constantly  violated  by  the  United  States.  The 
author  tells  in  brief  the  story  of  the  wrongs 
done  to  the  Delawares,  the  Cheyennes,  the  Nez 
Perces,  the  Poncas,  the  Winnebagoes,  and  the 
Cherokees,  and  devotes  one  chapter  to  the 
massacres  of  the  Indians,  notably  that  of  the 
Apaches.  These  stories  are  as  sickening  and 
saddening  as  well  can  be,  showing  a  constant 
disregard  of  the  legal  rights  of  the  Indians,  of 
their  claims  as  the  original  occupants  and  pos¬ 
sessors  of  the  soil,  and  the  demands  of  kind¬ 
ness  and  humanity.  It  gives  a  summary  of 
the  Indians’  story,  of  how  they  have  ^en 
cheated,  brutalized,  robbed,  raided,  imposed 
upon,  driven  from  one  reservation  to  another, 
neglected,  murdered.  The  latest  tale  of  wrong 
is  that  of  the  Poncas,  which  is  still  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  our  readers.  It  is  quite  impossible 
and  needless  for  us  to  retell  these  tales  of  in¬ 
justice  and  rapacity ;  and  it  is  also  quite  need¬ 
less  to  object  that  the  author  has  told  only  one 
side  of  a  very  sad  story,  and  that  her  volume 
opens  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  our 
government  has  to  solve.  But  it  presents  a 
side  of  the  case  which  must  not  be  overlooked, 
and  it  will  contribute  not  a  little  to  awaken  a 
public  sentiment  which  we  trust  will  compel 


our  government  to  adopt  an  Indiofi  policy 
which  shall  be  truly  Christian,  and  therefore 
both  just  and  humane.  Published  by  Harper 
&  Brothers. 

— 

LITERATURE  FOR  LEAHKERS. 

Familiar  Talks  on  English  Literature,  by  Abby 
Sage  Richardson,  published  in  a  taste^l  vol¬ 
ume  by  Jansen  &  MoCliirg  of  Chicago,  deserves 
special  notice  for  its  success  in  giving  an  his¬ 
torical  account  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  in  a  way  calculated  both  to  in- 
;  struct  and  interest  young  readers,  and  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  subject.  The 
subject  is  trite.  There  are  plenty  of  works  re¬ 
lating  to  English  literature,  able  and  scholar¬ 
ly,  and  marked  with  critical  acumen.  Yet  one 
hardly  knows  where  to  loc*  fora  volume  which 
treats  of  the  subject  in  a  spirit  and  style  calcu¬ 
lated  to  convey  the  requisite  information  and 
at  the  same  time  to  heartily  Interest  a  yousgor 
unfamiliar  reader.  And  this  is  precisely  what 
Mrs.  Richardson  has  admirably  succeeded  in 
doing.  And  she  has  done  it,  too,  in  a  way  that 
is  calculated  to  excite  in  her  readers  a  desire 
to  know  more  of  the  subject  and  to  make  » 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  authors  of 
whom  she  tells.  She  begins  at  the  beginning, 
telling  who  the  people  now  called  English  orig¬ 
inally  were,  and  how  they  came  to  use  the  pres¬ 
ent  English  speech..  She  dwells  with  evident 
delight  over  the  infancy  of  the  language  and 
the  beginnings  of  the  literature,  exeiting  no 
little  enthusiasm  about  Chaucer  and  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  The  subsequent  history  she  di¬ 
vides  into  five  periods,  each  of  which  is  pre¬ 
faced  by  a  brief  introduction,  ending  with  WaL 
ter  Scott.  The  style  is  conversational,  and  the- 
selections  from  the  different  authors  are  made- 
with  excellent  taste  and  judgment. 

It  would  be  easy  to  criticise  the  work  for  what 
it  is  not;  that  is  what  many  critics  do  in  dealing 
with  books  they  will  not  take  the  trouble  to< 
read.  It  is  not  an  encyclopeedia,  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  every  author  and  his  works.  Nor  is  it 
a  work  of  critical  analogies  and  speculation, 
such  as  accomplished  scholars  enjoy  reading 
at  leisure  and  discussing  in  the  reviews.  And 
it  would  be  unjust  to  criticise  it  by  the  stand¬ 
ards  applied  to  works  of  either  of  these  classes. 
But  while  reading  is  not  only  the  entertain¬ 
ment,  but  also  the  business,  of  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  people,  very  few  of  them  know 
scarcely  anything  of  the  rich,  great  literature 
of  our  language,  or  understand  the  references 
made  continually  even  in  the  newspapers  to 
the  authors  and  works  which  made  the  English 
speech  what  it  is.  For  as  the  author  well  says, 
the  young  people  of  our  country  “  have  as  much 
share  and  as  much  pride  in  the  glorious  names 
of  Shakespeare  and  Milton  as  if  their  grandfa¬ 
thers  had  not  crossed  the  ocean  to  settle  in 
Massachusetts  and  Virginia.  English  litera¬ 
ture  up  to  the  year  1800  is  as  much  our  litera¬ 
ture  as  it  is  that  of  any  boy  or  girl  in  London 
or  in  Yorkshire.”  (31eorge  P.  Marsh,  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  Minister  to  Italy,  whose  works  on 
the  English  language  and  literature  are  of  the 
greatest  value,  told  us  some  time  ago  that  edu¬ 
cation  in  this  country  would  never  be  complete 
until  every  boy  and  girl  understood  where  the 
language  in  which  we  speak  came  from,  and 
how  it  grew,  and  what  immortal  fruits  it  had 
produced.  The  chief  defect  in  our  education 
is  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  English.  It  is  a 
cheering  indication  of  our  time  that  the  study 
of  English  is  receiving  increased  attention  in 
our  colleges.  Its  study  should  be  encouraged 
everywhere.  And  for  this  reason  the  volume 
before  us  should  receive  a  hearty  welcome. 

George  MacDonald  has  a  great  number  of 
American  admirers,  who  will  be  interested  in 
a  new  novel  from  his  prolific  pen.  "Mary 
Marston  ”  tells  the  story  of  a  young  country 
girl,  the  daughter  of  a  poor  shopkeeper,  who, 
becoming  an  orphan,  engages  as  servant  to  a 
fashionable  lady  in  London.  She  is  a  relig¬ 
ious  girl,  of  a  generous  and  self-sacrificing 
disposition,  and  does  what  her  hands  find  to 
do  in  such  a  sweet,  faithful  way,  as  to  bring 
happiness  to  two  couples,  and  blessings  to 
pretty  much  everybody.  Her  manners  and 
style  of  talk  are  not  those  of  fashionable  so¬ 
ciety,  and  though  she  is  recognized  as  a  very 
useful  and  good  creature,  quite  handy  to  have 
in  a  family,  her  disagreeable  ways  and  uncul¬ 
tured  mind  are  noticed  a  good  deal  more  than 
her  generous  nobilitj^  The  author,  however, 
regards  her  as  “  one  of  the  lights  of  the  world, 
one  of  the  wells  of  truth,  whose  springs  are 
fed  by  the  rains  on  the  eternal  hills.”  It  is 
not  a  great  story,  and  its  execution  is  uneven. 
It  has  nothing  dramatic  or  sensational  in  it, 
but  it  contains  noble  sentiments  and  touches 
of  genuine  poetry. 

HISTORY  OF  HARTFORD. 

The  ancient  city  of  Hartford,  Ct.,  reputed  the 
wealthiest  per  capita  in  the  country,  is  to  have 
its  story  told,  from  early  times  forward,  by  Dr. 
J.  Hammond  Trumbull.  Hartford  is  quite  rich 
in  incidents  and  facts  worthy  of  i^ermanent  rec¬ 
ord.  A  local  writer  modestly  claims  “  all  lit¬ 
erature,”  inasmuch  as  Webster’s  Dictionary 
was  written  there,  and  all  things  since  have 
been  mere  extracts  from  it ;  and  among  local 
authors  are  Joel  Barlow,  John  Trumbull,  The¬ 
odore  Dwight,  Peter  Parley,  Prentice,  Whittier, 
Lewis  Gaylord  Clark,  Dr.  Bushnell,  Mrs.  Stowe, 
Mark  Twain,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Rose  Ter¬ 
ry  Cooke,  and  many  others.  In  politics  Hart¬ 
ford  has  furnished  Ministers  and  Cabinet  offi¬ 
cers,  including  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
two  Postmaster-Generals,  two  Secretaries  of 
the  Navy,  and  an  Attorney-General.  In  war 
she  has  had  generals  always  in  plenty,  and  has 
furnished  all  ranks  with  Colt’s  revolvers, 
Sharpe’s  rifles,  Collins’  axes,  etc.  As  to  art,  it 
is  enough  to  mention  that  Frederick  E.  Church 
was  born  there.  A  goodly  city  is  Hartford,  and 
justly  noted  for  her  substantial  elegance  and 
diffused  comfort.  Her  churches  have  ever  been 
marked  by  a  large  liberality,  and  her  educa¬ 
tional  advantages  are  of  the  best. 


Cottage  Hospitals  are  being  founded  in  some 
of  the  villages  of  England,  and  a  London  pa¬ 
per  hereupon  expresses  the  hope  that  the  time 
is  near  when  the  rural  districts  will  be  about 
as  well  provided  as  London  itself  with  the 
means  of  treating  severe  injuries  and  oases  of 
sickness,  epidemic  or  other.  We  are  told  that 
“It  takes  one  or  two  very  generous  men  to 
screw  a  neighborhood  up  to  the  proper  temper 
of  alacrity ;  but  one  or  two  very  generous  men 
make  a  whole  neighborhood  public-spirited, 
and  transmit  a  tradition  of  public  spirit  to 
those  who  come  after  them.”  This  is  just  as 
true  and  pertinent  here  as  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ocean.  We  have  communities  in  plenty 
numbering  from  five  thousand  inhabitants  up¬ 
ward,  where  no  provision  exists  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  cases  of  severe  sickness  or  injury.  Not 
the  rich  perhaps,  but  certainly  the  poor,  would 
be  greatly  benefited  by  the  establishment  of 
“Cottage  Hospitals”  here  and  there  over  the 
country. 
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^  _  fare  of  this  great  valley  which  in  the  next  halt  of  The  Evangelist,  and  found  it  of  so  much  o’clock ;  the  local  editors,  at  an  earlier  hour  in  have  disappeared  from  University  hill ;  driven 

century  will  control  the  destinies  of  the  Repub-  use  to  him.  The  cost  of  sending  the  paper  is  so  the  evening.  If  not  before,  immediately  alter  away  by  Presbyterian  as  well  as  by  Methodist 
lie— all  summo*  us  to  this  mighty  undertaking,  small  it  would  scarcely  be  felt  by  any  one.  revision  the  printers  commence  work  on  set-  money,  their  scheme  has  been  indefinitely 

_ _ _ _ _  Brethren  of  the  West,  let  us  be  men,  worthy  of  Then  the  sending  of  books  to  those  who  can-  ting  up  in  typo  the  sermons.  Many  pastors  postponed,  if  not  utterly  defeated. 

iMi'iiq  Tw  TWTt  WP8T  name  we  bear,  men  worthy  of  such  a  work  not  afford  to  buy  them  often  opens  up  another  are  not  altogether  clear  in  their  convictions  as  N.  B.— No  Jesuits  have  been  seen  on  College 

OUE  EDUCATIONAL  INTERESTS  nr  THE  .  ^s  that  with  which  the  Master  harf  entrusted  US !  avenue  in  which  much  good  may  be  done,  to  the  propriety  of  furnishing  sermons  for  pub-  Hill.  The  seventy  thousand  dollars  received 
By  Prof.  E.  D.  Monit,  D.D.  brethren  of  the  East  we  need,  and  shall  Whenever  we  replenish  our  library  to  any  ex-  lication,  that  (whatever  might  be  the  case)  do  by  the  treasury  at  and  since  last  C]!ommence- 

The  recent  article  of  Dr.  Poor,  published  in  your  sympathies,  your  prayers,  your  tent,  the  often-read  books  are  taken  out  and  necessitate  working  on  the  part  of  printers  on  ment,  and  the  proposed  endowment  of  Hamil- 

The  Record  and  very  widely  wpied  in  our  de-  ^  hoped  that  a  much  larger  pro-  aside  for  such  future  use,  and  we  have  nev-  Sabbath  evening.  ton  College  by  the  Synods  of  New  York,  ought 

nominational  press,  very  forcibly  directs  atten-  young  men  trained  in  your  found  the  future  a  dim  one.  Several  times  Do  not  Christian  pastors  compromise  their  to  be  sufficient  to  preclude  the  very  possibility 

tlon  to  our  Prospects  for  the  Ministry,  as  indi-  ministry  will  make  their  way  we  have  sent  books  to  the  West,  and  once  to  a  position  on  the  Sabbath  question  by  so  doing  ?  of  such  visits. 


ENDOWMENT  OP  ELMIRA  COLLEGE. 


rn«;;7d;romi;.t!ona.age„c..iloeveryto™.  _  „.Uars  oathU  aubiaat.  B. 

pre^n^.  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  thought  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  who  stand  in  infiu-  -Ll  — - g-  from  the  pen  of  Rev  H  H  Kellogg.  One  of 

Ett  tm"  fa7to  and  collep,  will  ENDOWMENT  OP  ELMIRA  COLLEGE.  most  vener^wfand  tov^iy  of  th?t  remark- 

tieularlvon  what  mav  be  called  the  western  their  power  to  strengthen,  through  By  the  recommendation  of  the  Synod  of  Ge-  Atlantic  city,  n.j.,  Feb.  1.1881.  able  family  has  lately  died  in  Geneva.  Her 

half  nt  oiir  rlanoTninatinnal  work  in  this  de-  such  contributions  of  capable  men,  this  West-  neva,  an  effort  is  already  begun  to  raise  at  least  Dear  Evangelist:  While  you  are  illustrating  name,  Mrs.  Eunice  Hastings,  has  for  many 
oartment  denomination.  It  is  to  ^50^000  for  this  oldest  of  the  first-class  colleges  fireside  joys  of  New  England  life  from  the  years  stood  at  the  head'  of  the  roll  of  liv- 

If  a  line  be  run  north  and  south  along  the  for  women.  Elmira  College  has  now  a  sound  SQOWs  of  Stockbridge,  your  occasional  corre-  ing  communicants  in  the  First  Presbyterian 

eastern  boundarv  of  Ohio  it  will  divide  our  de-  stirred  afresh  the  appeals  financial  basis,  with  a  small  endowment  and  a  spondent  has  found  a  resort  on  the  New  Jer-  Church,  in  which  she  made  profession  of  her 

nomination  into  two  nearlv  eaual  parts.  The  intelligent  pastors,  to  pray  and  labor  tor  the  fiandsome  property,  and  an  excellent  reputn-  sey  coast— to  him,  at  least,  unknown  before—  faith  in  Christ  nearly  sixty-four  years  ago — Feb. 
distribution  mav  be  approximatelv  indicated  s'lcccs®  our  interests  of  every  sort  in  this  ex-  sound  and  thorough  scholarship  and  where  no  snow  is,  but  where,  of  late  years,  in-  9,  1817.  She  has  maintained  that  profession 

bv  the  tollowinir  figures  •  panding  field.  And  is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  for  careful  Christian  training.  It  has  passed  valids  have  been  sent  by  physicians  to  find  a  meekly,  consistently,  exemplarily  ever  since. 

'East.  West.  persons  of  wealth  among  jou  will  continue  to  through  its  trial  period  of  infancy  and  youth,  sanitarium,  as  they  are  ordered  to  Mentone,  She  was  of  the  Hastings  family  by  birth  as 


another  op  the  hastinqs  pamiiy. 

The  Evangelist  lately  gave  its  readers  an  in- 

0°  this  subject. _  B. 

from  the  pen  of  Rev.  H.  H.  Kellogg.  One  of 
THE  SEASIDE  IN  WINTER.  the  most  venerable  and  lovely  of  that  remark- 

Atiantic  city,  N.  j.,  Feb.  1, 1881.  able  family  has  lately  died  in  Geneva.  Her 
Dear  Evangelist:  While  you  are  illustrating  name,  Mrs.  Eunice  Hastings,  has  for  many 
le  fireside  joys  of  New  England  life  from  the  years  stood  at  the  head'  of  the  roll  of  liv- 


nomination  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  1  ne  interests  of  ever>-  sort  in  this  ex¬ 

distribution  may  be  approximately  indicated 

is  it  too  much  to  hope  that 

K  ■•r  4-K  A  #aI  1  Avwinrr  fl  •  A"  c»  _  ... 


by  the  following  figures :  . 

East.  -...w  _  -  _ _  --  _ _ -  _ 

71  w  and  to  give  more  and  more  liberally,  to  gained  invaluable  experience.  Its  Nice,  Pau,  and  other  places  on  the  northern  well  as  by  marriage.  She  was  a  daughter  of 

.  n’ivk  educational  institutions,  and  specially  for  methods  are  all  well  tested,  and  sh^^re  of  the  Mediterranean.  Oliver  and  Clarissa  Hastings,  and  was  born  in 

Membership.'.'. ".'.".".'.'.".'."."..  "sao’ooo  aM’ooo  the  support  of  young  men  who  have  the  minis-  ffioso  who  know  it  best  are  most  emphatic  and  must  confess  his  former  ignorance  that  Conway,  Mass.,  July  28,  1794.  She  died  Jan. 

While  the  western  half  excels  in  the  number  try  in  view  here  ?  I  can  assure  such  friends,  undeserved  in  their  high  appreciation  of  the  within  five  hours  of  New  York,  by  the  Pennsyl-  28, 1881,  exactly  at  the  middle  of  her  87th  year, 

of  ecclesiastical  bodies  and  of  churches,  the  personal  knowledge,  that  there  are  many  .j,  vania  and  Southern  New  Jersey  Railroads,  Quite  early  in  her  life  she  was  removed,  with 

eastern  half  excels  slightly  in  ministers,  and  men,  who  are  temporarily  engaged  ^  ju  „^ust  rise  there  is  a  city  by  the  sea  of  some  six  thousand  her  parents,  to  Clinton,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y. 

very  largely  in  membership.  The  difference  teaching,  or  who  have  been  turned  aside  al-  above  the  rank  of  seminaries  and  high  mbabitants  during  the  Winter,  multiplied  by  in  isia  she  came  to  Genova  to  keep  house  for 

in  membership  is  too  small,  great  as  it  is,  to  together  from  the  ministry,  for  no  other  reason  g^hools.  A  college  for  women  needs  as  liberal  tens  in  the  Summer,  regularly  laid  out  in  broad  her  brother,  Horace  Hastings,  who  was  an 

represent  the  comparative  difference  in  many  in  the  world  than  the  want  of  means  to  go  on.  gpphances,  as  large  an  outlay,  and  as  secure  avenues,  along  which  are  built  long  lines  of  elder  in  this  church  from  Sept.  29, 1815,  until 

other  qualities,  such  as  the  ability  to  sustain  ^  ‘he  educational  funds  of  our  seminaries  foundations  as  colleges  for  men.  There  is  no  hotels,  houses,  and  cottages,  said  to  beahun-  his  death,  Aug.  3,  1873.  On  May  6,  1822.  she 

Church  life  and  Church  work  in  its  various  colleges  were  ten  times  or  twenty  times  gpund  reason  why  Elmira  College  should  not  dred  or  more,  for  the  accommodation  of  board-  was  married  to  her  cousin,  Perez  Hastings,  who 
branches.  what  they  are,  they  could  all  bo  wisely  used  in  have  as  ample  resources  as  Hamilton  now  has,  e^s;  while  there  are  other  lines  along  the  was  an  elder  in  this  church  from  March  12, 

What  is  specially  noticeable  in  the  present  helpingintotheministry  many  who,  altogether  gg  there  is  no  reason  why  Hamilton  should  not  shore  for  the  feeding  of  Sumrner  excursionists.  1826,  until  his  death,  April  16,  1852.  Mrs. 

connection  is  the  fact  that  while  the  eastern  without  resources  or  already  in  debt  for  their  gj.^^  ^  dimensions  of  Princeton.  Many  of  these  more  substantial  structures  are  Hastings  has  lived  in  honored  widowhood  since 

half  excels  slightly  in  ministers,  the  western  collegiate  education,  dare  not  attempt  to  go  additional  resources  be  obtained  V  elegant  and  imposing,  and  capable  of  enter-  that  date.  Her  mind  was  clear  and  tranquil, 

half  excels  by  1,002  in  the  numbers  (though  not  ^'th  such  aid  as  the  Board  of  colleges  in  this  and  in  other  States  taming  hundreds  of  guests  each.  These  and  Her  humility  gave  a  shade  of  timidity  to  her 

in  the  interior  quality  or  ability)  of  its  church-  Education  can  promise)  in  their  preparation  pggggfi  through  the  trying  ordeal  of  early  pov-  the  streets  are  lighted  by  gas ;  and  on  the  sea-  experience,  but  her  trust  was  very  sweet  and 


passed  through  the  trying  ordeal  of  early  pov-  the  streets  are  lighted  by  gas ;  and  on  the  sea-  experience,  but  her  trust  was  very  sweet  and 
erty  and  of  slow  increase.  Both  Harvard  and  shore,  at  high-water  mark,  is  erected  a  broad  peaceful.  She  was  strongly  attached  to  her 


Then,  how  many  of  our  colleges  there  are,  Yale  were  each  founded  with  less  than  $5,000.  platform  of  plank  for  pedestrians  extending  church,  fond  of  its  services  and  its  benevolent 
rethren  of  the  East,  that  are  crippled  at  every  m.  «  .  donors  whose  names  they  bear  never  some  two  miles.  work,  loyal  to  its  pastor  and  membership,  and 


in  the  interior  quality  or  ability)  of  its  church-  m  tueu  piepuiatiou  pggged  through  the  trying  ordeal  of  early  pov-  »weeus  me  ugu  eu  oy  auu  on  tue  sea-  experience,  but  her  trust  was  very  sweet  and 

es.  Comparing  churches  and  ministers  in  each  lor  ministerial  service  in  our  Church  !  erty  and  of  slow  increase.  Both  Harvard  and  shore,  at  high-water  mark,  is  erected  a  broad  peaceful.  She  was  strongly  attached  to  her 

section,  we  find  in  the  East  285  more  ministers  ^  how  many  of  our  colleges  there  are,  founded  with  less  than  $5,000.  platform  of  plank  for  pedestrians  extending  church,  fond  of  its  services  and  its  benevolent 

than  churches,  in  the  West  739  more  churches  brethren  of  the  East  that  are  crippled  at  every  gj.gj.  fiogopg  .^yfiogg  ngmeg  they  bear,  never  eo“e  two  miles.  work,  loyal  to  its  pastor  and  membership,  and 

than  ministers.  The  East  therefore  does  not  o*  ^«*P  as  some  of  you  g^  ^g  ^j^g^  g^ount.  Princeton  was  This  is  really  an  island  ten  miles  long  and  grateful  for  its  privileges  and  prayers.  She 

and  cannot  feel  the  necessity  for  an  Increase  could  give  them  I  Speaking  largely  from  per-  ^  j  cabin,  and  was  known  as  the  averaging  half  a  mile  wide,  separated  from  the  loved  the  sanctuary  as  the  place  where  God’s 

of  the  ministry,  as  such  necessity  is  felt  in  se^^al  observation,  let  me  name  a  few,  among  LogCoPege,  Dartmouth  was  started  as  a  school  laain  land  at  either  end  by  broad  bays  or  inlets  honor  dwelleth.  The  last  time  of  her  ability  to 

those  wide  Western  spaces  where,  year  after  those  most  needy.  Maryville  College  in  East  forigpigna.  Union  College  was  enlarged  from  which  are  connected  by  a  narrow  arm  of  the  be  present  was  at  the  communion  inSeptem- 

year,  twenty  per  cent,  of  our  churches,  many  Tennessee  is  doing  an  excellent  work,  and  g^jgggj^l  academy  taught  by  Col.  Taylor  in  sea  called  “  The  Thoroughfare.  (Iquotefrom  ber,  1880. 

of  them  feeble  and  ready  to  perish,  are  report-  *^eeds  only  further  resources  to  do  a  work  gcfignectady.  All  the  colleges  for  young  men  apnoiphlet  by  Boardman  Read,  M.D.,  setting  Sfie  was  a  diligent  and  interested  reader  of 

ed  as  vacant.  And  if,  as  is  anticipated  by  shrewd  greater  in  that  most  promising  section  ^j^jg  gi^gP  i^fg^cy  by  forth  the  climate  of  Atlantic  City  and  its  effects  The  Evangelist  from  its  very  beginning,  and 

observers,  the  inadequacy  in  the  supply  of  min-  of  the  South.  Hanover  College  in  Indiana  has  igrge  appropriations  by  the  State  Legislature,  on  pulmonary  diseases.)  Here  is  Absecom  fondly  preserved  its  numbers  after  reading 
isters  is  to  Increase  in  the  near  future,  it  may  been  for  many  j  ears  one  of  the  most  valuable  rpg^  paying  citizens  who  had  only  daughters  to  Eight.  them  herself  and  lending  them  to  others.  Her 

be  expected  that  this  inadequacy  will  first  be-  sources  of  supply  for  the  ministry  of  our  de-  gfigggte  were  taxed  for  the  education  of  their  Only  a  few  of  these  hotels  are  open  in  Win-  files  of  that  paper  are  believed  to  be  nearly 

com'e  apparent,  painfully  apparent,  in  this  nomination,  and  a  most  valuable  centre  of  neighbor’s  sons  without  sharing  themselves  in  ter,  but  these  are  among  the  best.  Your  cor-  complete.  She  was  truly  “  a  mother  in  Israel,” 

vast  Western  field.  It  may  happen  that  east  Christian  infiuence  for  the  southern  half  of  ^j^g  gjj  ^^gy  furnished.  They  had  to  pay  large  respondent  has  found  a  delightful  home  in  the  a  woman  of  rare  grace,  dignity,  and  loveli- 

of  the  mountains  there  shall  be  found  men  in  that  growing  State  Knox  College  in  Illinois  igegfor  an  inferior  education  for  their  daugh-  “Sea  Side  House,”  which  is  heated  through-  ness.  She  now  sleeps  in  Jesus,  and  will  doubt- 
abundance,  waiting  and  watching  for  places  President  Bateman,  and  out  by  steam  besides  two  grate  fires  in  the  sit-  less  rise  and  reign  with  Him.  H.  A.  N. 

and  finding  none,  while  hundreds  of  churches  Blackburn  University  in  the  same  State,  are  manifest  injustice  was  prominently  ting  and  reading  rooms ;  whose  wide  halls  and  - -  - 

in  this  half  of  the  denomination  are  waiting  institutions  with  which  Presbyterians  may  brought  before  the  Legislature  in  an  appeal  in  verandahs,  and  spacious  dining-room,  and  par-  MIZPAH. 

and  watching  for  men,  and  watching  and  wait-  heartily  sympathize,  and  from  which  behalf  of  Elmira  College,  and  a  bill  passed  the  ler  looking  out  upon  the  ocean,  and  whose  ••  The  Lord  watch  between  me  and  thee  when  we  are 

ing  in  vain.  young  men  maybe  expected  to  come  more  genate  by  a  handsome  majority  giving  $50,000  excellent  attendance,  luxurious  furniture  and  absent  one  irom  another.” 


most  heartily  sympathize,  and  from  which  behalf  of  Elmira  College,  and  a  bill  passed  the  lor  looking  out  upon  the  ocean,  and  whose  ..  The  Lord  watch  betwe 
young  men  may  be  expected  to  come  more  ggggjg  by  a  handsome  majority  giving  $50  000  excellent  attendance,  luxurious  furniture  and  absent  one  irom  another.” 


UIZPAH. 

The  Lord  watch  between  me  and  thee  when  we  are 


In  the  matter  of  licentiates  and  candidates  “l“letry  of  our  Church.  first  college  for  women ;  the  Assembly,  beds,  well-spread  and  well-served  tables,  and 

for  the  ministry  the  same  disparity  appears.  Highland  University  in  Kansas  and  Park  Col-  however,  under  pressure  from  politicians  who  bar-less  quiet,  give  it  the  requisites  of  such  a 
Of  licentiates  the  East  has  171  and  the  West  in  Missouri  have  the  highe^  claim  on  the  making  special  capital  by  the  cry  of  econ-  borne.  . 

103 ;  and  of  candidates  the  East  has  353  and  the  appreciate  the  Christian  tern-  reduced  the  appropriation  to  $25,000.  But  There  are  several  churches  here,  foremost 

West  230.  The  total  gives  to  the  East  624  and  P®**-  otion,  the  large  aspirations  of  the  ^^^g  ^ben  the  State  could  much  less  among  which  is  the  Presbyterian,  whose  youth- 

to  the  West  but  333  persons  seeking  the  Minis-  ™®“  have  founded,  and  who,  amid  untold  gjf^rd  such  liberality.  Union  College  received  pastor  is  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Rev.  E.  D. 
try,  according  to  the  Minutes ;  but  as  more  ®^^®  striving  to  sustein  and  enlarge  them.  ^50  000  gt  once,  and  at  various  times  additional  Bryan,  formerly  pastor  of  the  church  of  Rye, 

young  men  in  the  East  pursue  preparatory  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  most  ur^ht  cases  of  gggjg^  which  amounted  in  all  to  more  than  Y.,and  of  Washington,  N.  J.,  and  now  of 
studies  without  aid  and  without  Presbyterial  need,  but  they  are  not  the  whole.^  If  I  ^d  the  1300^000 ;  and  Hamilton  College  received  near-  Carbondale,  Pa.  B. 

connection,  the  disparity  is  in  fact  somewhat  ee°trol  of  the  vast  resources  *be  East,  I  jy  $io0,000,  including  proceeds  of  the  last 

greater  than  these  figures  would  indicate.  It  P^^  vf  t  b  “monopoly  of  State  lotteries  1 !  of  which  Union  EDUCATIONAL  MOVEMENTS  OP  ROMANISTS, 

is  impossible  to  guess  what  proportion  of  these  Marietta,  Wooster,  Wabash,  Fore^,  coUgge  received  the  larger  share.  By  Prof.  Hears  of  Hamilton  College, 

prospective  ministers  in  the  East  will  come  ®^ber  kindred  institutions,  in  the  confl-  shr>rHv  nfiAr  FiTnirn.  hn.H  rArtftivRfl  the  Rnnrn.  ........  *1...  Tit.... 


Shortly  alter  Elmira  had  received  the  appro- 


Carbondale,  Pa.  B. 

EDUCATIONAL  MOVEMENTS  OF  ROMANISTS. 

By  Prof.  Hears  of  Hamilton  College. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  theBing- 


A  broad  gold  band  engraven 
With  word  of  Holy  Writ — 

A  ring,  the  bond  and  token 
Which  love  and  prayer  have  lit. 

When  absent  from  each  other 
O’er  mountain,  vale,  and  sea. 

The  Lord,  who  guarded  Israel, 

Keep  watch  ’tween  me  and  thee. 

'Ihrough  days  of  light  and  gladness. 
Through  days  of  love  and  life, 

Through  smiles,  and  joy,  and  sunshine. 
Through  days  with  beauty  rife ; 

When  absent  from  each  other. 

O’er  mountain,  vale,  and  sea, 

The  Lord  of  love  and  gladness 
Keep  watch  ’tween  me  and  thee. 

Through  days  of  doubt  and  darkness. 

In  fear  and  trembling  breath ; 

Through  mlsta^ot  sin  and  sorrow 
In  tears,  in  grief,  and  death — 

The  Lord  of  life  and  glory. 

The  King  of  earth  and  sea, 

The  Lord,  who  guarded  Israel, 

Keep  watch  ’tween  me  and  thee. 

—The  Argosy. 


West  to  find  their  future  work ;  but  if  twenty  aent  aesurance  mat  uie  Duuaing  up  oi  suen  prigtion  of  $25,000  above  mentioned,  the  State  hamton  Female  College  has  fallen  into  the  Through  days  of  doubt  and  darkness, 

or  thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  of  the  number  educational  interests  on  a  truly  Llinstlan  ba-  Constitution  was  so  amended  that  alLappro-  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  College  In  fear  and  trembling  breath ; 

should  do  this,  the  East  might  still  be  well  under  evangelical  control,  is  the  no-  prigUons  to  colleges  under  career  control  of  building  and  grounds  cost  about  $75,000.  About  ^In°tea^r^incTiof^  and  death 

supplied,  a  man  for  every  vacancy  and  hun-  any  religious  body  were  forbidden.  Cornell  half  of  this  Protestant  outlay  was  presented  to  The  Lord  of  lile  and  glory, 

dreds  to  spare,  while  the  wants  of  the  West  w  eaitu  ax  in  s  jun  ure  e  pui.  jor  in  university,  by  the  powerful  influence  of  Ezra  the  Catholics ;  inasmuch  as  they  paid  only  one-  The  King  of  earth  and  sea, 

were  growing  wider  and  more  urgent,  year  by  toe  hands  o  ^ese  ris  lan  co  eges,  more  comeu  g^j  president  Andrew  D.  White,  and  halfthepriceof  the  Institution.  The  Bingham-  Tim  Lord,  who  guarded  Israel, 

....o..  than  anywhere  else,  the  destiny  of  our  church-  *1... oAntoT-ior.  n  u  j  *  •  1  1  u  *  Keep  watch ’tween  me  and  thee, 

year.  destinv  of  the  West  snirituallv  the  profession  of  non-sectarian  principles,  sue-  ton  College  had  a  very  extensive  and  elaborate  ^  _The  Argosy. 

It  adds  emphasis  to  this  view  if  we  call  to  .  ’  r>f  th  Jnntir»n  inroAiv  Uao  '  ceeded  in  seeming  the  magnificent  land  grant  schedule  of  studies  and  of  courses  of  studies, 

mind  the  further  fact  that  the  increase  of  our  mta  ncori  ati-^ncr  ■0.011  ^oted  by  Congress  for  the  benefit  of  Agricul-  regular  and  post-graduate,  was  largely  adver-  _ 

denomination  as  to  the  number  of  churches  is  Brethren  of  the  Eas  ,  we  need  s  ro  «,  well  tural  and  Industrial  Colleges.  This  gave  to  tised  as  a  religious  and  a  “  Bible  ”  College,  and 

chiefly  at  the  West.  Itiaon  record  that,  tak-  organized  and  eqmpped  theological  semina-  uornell  University  more  than  900,000  acres  of  made  special  offers  to  the  daughters  of  minis-  - ».». — 

ing  the  average  of  the  past  six  years,  fifty  of  ®  ^  land,  which  Ezra  Cornell  estimated  to  be  equal  isters  of  all  denominations,  though  it  was  in  The  Christian  Union,  apropos  of  Dr.  Cros- 

our  churches  have  ^en  dissolved,  or  become  ^  however  attractive  Eastern  institu-  to  an  endowment  of  more  than  $2,000,000.  Col-  the  hands  of  Methodists.  It  sent  out  elegant-  by’s  recent  Boston  Monday  lecture,  thus  con- 

extinct,  annually;  it  is  also  on  record  that  ^®S®®  now  cannot  begin  with  small  resources  ly  illuminated  advertising  circulars.  Eminent  „h,dea- 

during  this  period  nearly  one  hundred  and  eminent  teachers  and  their  strength  through  struggles  citizens  of  Binghamton  were  announced  as  TAmnAmnAA  la  nnf  avnAnvtnr.n«  witb  tAtni 

1.  ‘J  11  laree  resources,  mav  be  or  become.  There  ....  ^  i  «  u  tt  •  ®  .  1:^  ,  ,  ^  Temperance  is  not  synonymous  with  total 

forty  churches  have  been  organized  annually,  g^  hundreds  of  Presbvterian  ministers  in  the  Poverty  as  in  former  years,  when  Union  trustees  of  the  Institution.  Notwithstanding  abstinence;  a  total  absteiner  maybe  a  most 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  larger  part  of  these  would  be  tevSfen  SeJ  than  Hamilton  were  young,  and  were  nursed  so  these  seeming  advantages,  it  was  a  financial  intemperate  man,  and  a  good  many  of  them 

dissolved  churches  were  in  the  East,  and  most  _pg^hArs  had  not  same  nAtebborim?  seminarv  ee'tofully  by  the  State.  They  must  now  enter  failure  and  had  to  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice.  It  is  are.  The  Bible  commends  the  use  of  wine ; 

of  these  new  churches  were  in  the  West.  The  ^  ^  ’  •  *  *1,^  •  •  t  •  1  into  immediate  competition  with  full  grown  remarkable  how  well  provided  with  funds  for  Christ  lived  in  an  age  when  drunkenness  was 

growth  of  our  denomination,  like  the  growth  callea  tnem  into  tne  ministerial  work  and  open-  ggfi  righiy  endowed  institutions.  such  emergencies  are  our  Jesuit  friends.  Re-  more  excessive  than  in  our  own  time,  when 

of  the  country,  has  constantly  been  westward,  mu^  p  tor  preparation.  female  college  of  any  decided  religious  markable  often  is  their  success,  if  not  exactly  *®*^®'*  abstinence  soci^ies  existed  and  pledges 

and  westward  it  must  continue  to  And  gututions  west  of  the  Le^I  have  drawn  and  character  has  nothing  to  hope  from  the  Legis-  as  educators  yet  as  gatherers  of  .pupils  under  or^XmmendedTht  otUrT^^ 


hence  it  may  be  anticipated  that  the  disparity 
in  ministers,  present  and  prospective,  as  al¬ 
ready  indicated,  will  increase  steadily,  unless 
the  supply  is  in  some  way  greatly  enlarged. 


S  ite  flooS  to  rApIivA  and  richly  endowed  institutions.  such  emergencies  are  our  Jesuit  friends.  Re-  “ore  excessive  than  in  our  own  time  when 

Thi  PrA«bvtAr^  PH  ^H  ^  rellgious  markable  often  is  their  success,  if  not  exactly  abstinence  societies  existed  and  pledges 

The  Presbyterian  Church  has  but  two  such  in-  .  v,oo  tia+Hiaa- Hataa  fr-Arr,  fHA  t  A^ia  j  *  *  .  -i  1  were  prescribed,  and  He  never  joined  the  one 

stitutions  west  of  the  line  I  have  drawn  and  nn^  rell  t®f ’/®t  as  gatherers  of  .pupils  under  recommended  the  other :  H^  made  wine  by 

north  of  the  Ohio  •  and  each  of  these  has  its  latuie ,  and  if  without  any  religious  principles,  the  pretext  of  educating  them.  Mostremarka-  a  miracle,  used  it  socially,  and  dying,  recom- 
own  flistinet  and  s’liffleient  AaIB  T„<n  nr-t>  ®PO“  prctonce  of  being  wholly  neutral,  there  ble  of  all  is  the  readiness  of  Protestant  parents  mended  it  to  His  followers  in  a  memorial  ser- 

fyiipruii'hiTP  fhnn  nnp  Tr>  aav  nAfHiArr  ha^a  Af  would  be  nothing  to  expect  of  Christian  con-  to  become  patrons  of  their  shallow,  superficial,  vice  appointed  to  keep  His  name  in  loving  re- 
TiftnA  tbA  CbicRfro  ^Aininar'J  bno  nn^immAneA  fidencc  and  liberality,  and  such  a  College  would  and  un-American  methods,  and  to  expose  their  membrance  among  His  followers.  In  the  faCe 


Our  denomination  ought  to  grow  in  the  West  ®  Heminary  nas  an  immense  unworthy  of  the  patronage  of  Christian  pa-  children,  especially  their  daughters,  to  the  per-  these  facte,  to  denounce  all  wine  drinking  as 

and^uthwest  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate-two  hae  the  d^peet  iute'rost  In  Ite  lull  A  Christian  college  must  appeal  to  the  nlcious  and  perverting  influences  to  which  they 


hundred  churches  per  annum  for  the  next  twen- 


- - - - - - - - equipment  and  organization  for  the  task  thus  Christian  public  and  gather  by  vol-  are  sure  to  be  subjected  in  those  institutions.  gg^e  is  to  renounce  His  example.  To  avoid 

ty  years.  But  how  can  such  growth  be  secured  gg^  before  it  O  that  a  few  of  vou  dear  Past  untary  subscriptions  the  funds  which  are  nece.s-  Such  an  institution,  we  are  informed,  has  this  conclusion  by  inventing  two  kinds  of  wines, 
unless  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  „„  '  -mild  lift  it  of  Ga  rAmnininnr  broad  plans  of  broad  scholarship  lately  been  started  in  Watertown.  A  bold  one  fermented,  the  other  unfermented,  is  to 

West,  and  in  the  East  also,  in  the  number[of  j  t  "t  •  1  1  ”  and  Christian  usefulness.  But  large  gifts  are  stroke  at  proselytizing  was  lately  attempted  violate  intellectual  honesty  for  the  sake  of  se- 

youngmen  qualified  by  grace  and  culture  to  .V®'®®’  like  angel’s  visits,  “few  and  far  between.”  by  one  of  the  Jesuit  fraternity  there.  The  curing  Biblical  sanction  to  an  ethical  hobby, 

enter  this  immense  field!  How  can  our  Pres-  wTA,.Lf7nJ«ii  The  rector  of  the  leading  Episcopal  church  in  The  cost  is  too  great  tor  the  benefits.  There 


abstinence  as  the  sole  remedy  for  intemper¬ 
ance  is  to  renounce  His  example.  To  avoid 


young  men  qualified  by  grace  and  culture  to 
enter  this  immense  field !  How  can  our  Pres- 


is  not  a  single  living  independent  Bible  scholar 


%/xxwx  vxxxo  xxxxxxAVgaxo^/  4  **vv*  VAAA.  ,rw11  wm  JM  1  a.  a  •  J.  UC  V  VttrUllUl;  A/C  1  CllCJAA  U  J.iVlA  Vi  TV  CXAA/^VA  AVI .  A  AAV  QI  leaUlIlK  JlilJlSUOlJai  CUUrCIl  lU  . - . - .  ,  - .  ,  ,  .  -n^ii  1  1 

.TSeSienlM  log  iU  aoholamhlps ;  thus  op^aLgTh;  wa^^;  slow  and  otteu  very  dla^uragtag  mode  of  mla-  tVaterlowu  had  bean  sleeted  Mlsslcaary  Blah-  £  “E°;glatdflieri4  OT  oXl7y^w^^^^ 

the  Alleghenies  and  the  river  and  es^cially  ^  ggjgpigjg  organization  a^  for  the  full  ac-  general  subscriptions  must  be  re-  op  to  Montana.  Just  previous  to  his  consecra-  gitgd  in  support  of  this  weak  and  untenable  in- 

beyond  the  Mississippi,  from  Montana  down  to  gompiighment  by  it  of  that  ereat  work  in  the  *'®-  *^®  e®Beges  have  been  tion  by  Bishop  Huntington  and  others,  he  re-  vention.  There  is  a  clear  and  unquestionable 

Texas,  without  men— more  men— more  men,  XQ_i.y.„gg*  wHSah  „„  nfhAr  institntinn  Waoi-  i^^^vough  this  experience.  There  is  no  reason  ceived  an  earnest  letter  from  the  Jesuit  father,  distinction  between  distilled  and  fermented  11- 
continually  ?  ^  .  ,  »  why  Elmira  College  should  not  take  up  a  simi-  exhorting  him  to  examine  the  claims  of  the  quors,  in  the  process  of  their  production,  their 


The  older  colleges  have  never  hesitated,  which  he  sent  with  the  letter,  before  submit- 


the  system.  .  .  .  Any  method  of  reform  that 
ignores  or  denies  these  principles,  sets  itself 


Texas,  without  men— more  men— more  men,  XQ_i.y.„gg*  wHSah  „„  nfhAr  institnfinn  WAof  nr  i^^D^ough  this  experience.  There  is  no  reason  ceived  an  earnest  letter  from  the  Jesuit  father,  distinction  between  distilled  and  fermented  11- 
continually  ?  ^  .  ,  »  why  Elmira  College  should  not  take  up  a  simi-  exhorting  him  to  examine  the  claims  of  the  quors,  in  the  process  of  their  production,  their 

These  questions  are  pressing  themselve^ry  .  ,  ’  lar  cross  and  ask  for  aid.  »  Catholic  ”  Church  as  set  forth  in  a  volume  essential  nature,  and  their  inevitable  effects  on 

deuply,  even pulDfully,  upon thoughtlulmiud,  3  The  older  colleges  huve  never  hesitated,  which  he  sentwlth  the  letter,  before  submit- 

in  all  sections  of  the  West.  Among  those  most  am  L  ,  ,  a-.  ,■  They  have  especially  asked  help  from  the  ting  to  the  rite  of  consecration.  The  rector,  ff.ir.-*?-’’-*' 

..  I  I  ^  *■  VhH  1%  J  hficl  iiitoiiclGd  tli0  outsst  of  tlip  "Rofl-rd  of  ^  ^  j  i  t>  ^  wlio  IS  tliorou^li“^oin^  Pirotcstfiiiiit/i  iiiAdo  nn  ^nate  invective  sometimes  vanquishes  truth, 

thywlth  our  cause  as  here  established,  there  is  as  ^  naa  inienaea  at  tne  outset,  of  the  Board  of  .„hich  colleges  were  expected  to  supply.  But  appropriate  reply,  and  begged  the  attention  of  in  long  campaigns  truth  always  conquers.  The 

nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  of  that  sort  of  out-  ducation,  and  of  its  sp^ial  relation  to  educa-  ^be  much  larger  proportion  of  college  students  the  priest  to  a  volume  which  would  fully  state  permanent  and  final  temperance  reform  must 

cry,  sometimes  current  elsewhere,  over  a  fan-  ttonal  Interests  on  this  Western  field.  Let  me  got  enter  the  ministry.  Of  the  Alumni  of  his  own  views,  and  which  he  sent  with  the  let-  recognize  these  truths,  and  reconcile  itself  to 
oied  superfluity  of  ministers.  Here  or  there  a  say  Uw  work  of  thut  Board  %s  a  Western  work  Hamilton  College  more  than  sixty  per  cent,  are  ter.  The  volume  was  Canon  Littledale’s  “  Plain  <^hem.  .  ^  ^  ^  , 

man  may  be  found  who,  unable  to  get  into  just  The  necessity  Iot  its  existence  is  in  secular  professions,  chiefly  of  law,  medicine.  Reasons  Agaimst  Joining  the  Church  of  Rome.”  We  wish  that  Dr.  Crosby,  in  his  proposed 

,uchapartohMhedeslres,or^rhai»Kt^ide  “^brMk  «  *»  "hy  f‘  Hereupon  the  French  Jesuit  lost  his  temper,  ^^toemphSon  She  truth  that  there'll  no 

on  account  of  some  serious  disqualification,  “ere  ii  is  sirnpiy  viiai  lo  our  cause,  lo  break  least  one  superior  colleee  for  women  should  And  wound  nn  tho  AorrosnondAnce  bv  a  letter  „ — saa  jAAA,nnAWAAAA  .  ah„*  4Ha  onu, 


sucnaparmnasneaesires,ori^rnap8seiasiae  hero  it  irsin^ply  vRal  to  om^^^  ToTreak  difficult  to  see  why  at  Hereupon  the  French  Jesuit  lost  his  temper,  greater  emphasis  on  the  truth  that  thereis  no 

on  account  of  some  serious  disqualification,  “ero  u  is  simply  vite  t^ur  cause,  lo  break  least  one  superior  college  for  women  should  and  wound  up  the  correspondence  by  a  letter  specific  for  intemperance  ;  that  the  only  true 
joins-  in  this  outcry,  and  makes  himself  and  7  Z  T  •  ask  an  honorable  share  in  the  liberality  of  full  of  venom  and  abuse.  The  consecration  remedy  is  a  reform  of  the  whole  nature.  Tern- 

others  uncomfortable  by  his  inconsiderate,  ^Rcatl^al  work  in^minary  and  college,  from  an  intelligent  Christian  public,  as  well  as  col-  has  since  taken  place,  and  Montana  will  have  perance  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth — it  cannot  bo 

selfish  protestations  against  the  increase  of  ^  California.  To  disparage  or  undervalue  Iq^q^  which  furnish  to  young  men  special  ad-  the  quondam  Watertown  rector  for  her  bishop,  forced.  Intemperance  is  the  mastery  of  the  ani- 

the  ministry.  There  is  also  here  as  elsewhere  R®  agency,  to  lessen  contributions  to  it  or  in-  vantages  in  preparing  for  their  professions.  However,  the  Jesuit  school  is  flourishing,  and  mal  over  the  intellectual  and  the  spiritual ;  tem- 

an  occasional  manifestation  of  what  may  be  terestin  itis  to  cripple  every  seminary,  every  young  men  have  far  more  ways  of  helping  it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising,  as  things  usu-  th? Snml^^PrSit?^^^^^^ 

^lled  the  trades-union  spirit,  which  would  of  the  themselves.  Young  women  of  high  character  ally  go,  if  some  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  rec-  tiger  in  a  cage  and  denii  hTm  the  use  of  btood  ; 

hedge  up  the  path  of  young  men  seeking  the  ^reinren  oi  ine  iiasi,  you  rannoi  ai-  ggj  talents  are  certainly  as  worthy  of  help  in  tor’s  parish  were  found  among  the  scholars.  the  pledge  is  his  promise  to  turn  vegetarian  ; 

ministry,  or  make  them  serve  a  hard  and  long  ^  ,^“®®  -Lducation  preparing  for  their  profession  as  teachers,  or  During  the  late  troubles  of  the  Syracuse  Uni-  Christianity  takes  his  bloodthirsty  disposition 

apprenticephip.  But  those  who  know  the  facts,  on  this  field;  you  cannot  afford  to  undervalue  their  still  more  noble  and  influential  though  versitv.  when  it  was  among  the  not  very  re-  out  of  him.  Prohibitory  laws  and  personal 


apprenticeBhip.  But  those  who  know  the  facts. 


out  of  him.  Prohibitory  laws  and  personal 


The  Presbyterian  recently  commented  on  the 
sources  of  heresy  in  the  pulpit.  The  topic  is 


and  who  see  what  prospects  are  opening  just  resources  or  its  opportunity,  gj^-gg  gj^pg  obscure  profession  as  wives  and  mote  possibilities  that  the  Institution  would  pledges  may  sometimes  serve  a  imeful  tempo- 

ahead,  have  no  such  feeling  as  this.  They  see  The  life  of  our  educational  work  is  in  it.— IFrif-  mothers  who  have  the  forming  of  each  new  be  offered  for  sale,  more  than  one  member  of  purpose  ;  but  nothing  less  than  piristlan 
that  we  are  la  d^get  already  of  alepplng  our  Lane  on  Day  of  Prayer  for  Collie,,  geuerattou.  the  blaok-gowned  fraleraity  waa  obaerved  vie-  JSU7Ta“Tb»t'Sp.r* 

Q.6y6lopin6nt  And  autadco  ,  id  uAD^orof  lotting  To  taiso  up  a  ^6n6rAtion  of  well  cducAtcd,  iting  the  grounds  And  eyeing  the  goodly  build-  q,qc6  movement  \  a  genuine  CJhristiAn  church  is 

our  feebler  churches  dwindle  and  die;  in  dan-  TAKING  THOUGHT  FOR  OTHERS.  mothers  would  be  the  surest  way  to  fill  our  col-  ing  with  more  than  a  mere  sightseer’s  interest,  the  best  temperance  society;  and  a  genuine 

ger  of  losing  our  prestige  and  power  as  one  Feb.  i,  issi.  '  leges  for  men  with  the  best  materidl  in  charac-  Perhaps  these  gentry  had  at  the  same  time  in  Christian  preacher,  who  puts  temperance  where 

grreat  agent  in  the  gigantic  task  of  conquering  Mr.  Editor:  The  Evangelist  of  Jan.  27  has  ter  and  ability ;  for  educated  Christian  women  their  mind’s  eye  the  heights  of  Mount  Ida,  Paul  put  it,  between  righteousness  and  judg- 
this  portion  of  the  continent  tor  Christ,  simply  a  letter  from  “Southwestern  Minnesota.”  The  will  surely  send  their  sons  to  college.  A  gen-  near  the  American  Troy,  which  the  laudable  “ent  to  come,  is  the  best  of  all  temperance 

because  we  have  not  men  enough  to  do  the  work  writer  speaks  of  receiving  The  Evangelist  ev-  eration  of  well  educated  Christian  mothers  will  ambition  of  our  Methodist  brethren  crowned  leetorers.  _ 

already  waiting  to  be  done.  ery  week  from  a  New  York  friend.  And  we  certainly  furnish  consecrated  sons  for  the  min-  with  the  buildings  of  an  incipient  University  The  Presbyterian  recently  commented  on  the 

If  I  could  with  a  word  reach  every  pastor,  thought,  why  cannot  very  many  readers  of  this  istry.  ’There  is  an  alarming  want  of  Christian  some  thirty  or  more  years  ago.  Thither  Henry  gources  of  heresv  in  the  pulpit  The  topic  is 

every  college  president  or  professor,  every  valuable  paper  make  it  do  double  service,  and  students  and  candidates  for  the  ministry.  To  H.  Hadley,  the  younger  brother  of  the  late  Pro-  hi  h  ^  h  '  h f  h  id  f  i 

trustee  and  elder,  every  Intelligent  layman  of  after  reading  it  themselves,  send  it  to  some  endow  colleges  that  are  already  rich  will  not  fessor  James  Hadley  of  Yale,  was  called  as  pro-  ^  c  muc  mig  esa  ,  or  a 

our  Church  in  the  West,  I  would  say  to  them.  Home  missionary,  whose  face  would  brighten  supply  this  want,  but  to  raise  the  Christian  ed-  fessor ;  but  the  Institution  never  got  fairly  in  ser“e°®  ®'’’®  sometimes  sugg^tlve  just  in  the 

one  and  all.  Brethren,  let  us  rise  up  with  new  and  his  heart  beat  more  lightly  at  the  receipt  ucation  of  the  family  to  a  higher  plane  will  working  order,  and  as  a  result  of  the  very  wrong  direction  is  beyond  denial.  Our  contem- 

falth  and  courage  and  zeal  to  the  mighty  task  of  it  every  week  from  some  kind  person  whose  more  than  anything  else  meet  this  great  need,  speedy  financial  failure  the  emissaries  of  the  porary  says,  in  substance  : 

here  laid  upon  us ;  let  us,  one  and  all,  devote  purse  is  heavier  than  his  own  ?  About  a  dozen  Pope  came  into  possession,  and  they  are  pros-  That  much  of  error  is  derived  from  the  habit, 

ourselves  to  the  work  of  providing  a  ministry,  years  ago  my  mother  saw  in  The  Evangelist  a  SERMON  REF0]^TING.  pering  there  at  this  day.  It  was  natural  that  which  “any  ministere  indulge,  of  reading 

a  naiive  ministry,  tor  this  great  field;  let  us  letter  froma  Home  missionary  in  Missouri,  ask-  The  Monday  morning  papers  in  most  of  the  the  prolonged  embarrassments  of  the  Institu-  thmiaht 

band  together  to  build  up  every  college,  every  ing  tor  books,  &o.,  for  Sabbath-schools.  She  larger  cities  of  this  and  other  States  are  in  the  tlon  at  Syracuse  should  excite  hopes  in  the  pveference  under  the  supp^ition  at  first  that 

seminary,  every  Church  institution,  of  what-  wrote  to  him,  found  out  his  needs,  and  as  we  habit  of  publishing,  in  part  or  in  full,  sermons  Jesuit  mind  of  repeating  the  achievement  at  they  need  to  know  what  the  devil  is  doing,’ then 
ever  grade,  that  may  contribute,  be  it  ever  so  had  quite  a  quantity  of  Sunday-school  books  delivered  on  the  previous  Sabbath.  The  mate-  Troy,  and  of  thus  planting  themselves  with  later,  with  the  plea  that  they  want  to  be  fair, 
little,  to  the  strength  and  fruitfulness  of  our  laid  aside  in  our  Sunday-school  library,  the  rial  for  these  reports  is  gathered  by  reporters  immense  educational  advantages,  in  the  heart  and  then  later,  because ,  they  have  acquired  a 

denomination  in  this  vast  region.  The  work  is  school  sent  them  to  him ;  and  my  mother  sent  taking  down  the  sermons  while  being  deliver-  of  the  State.  The  possession  of  Syracuse  Uni-  taste  for  it.  Eveiy  minister,  of  course,  oug|ht 

one  work,  and  it  is  ours— primarily  ours.  Let  The  Evangelist  every  week  as  long  as  she  liv-  ed,  or  by  obtaining  from  the  preacher  his  man-  versity  would  have  filled  out  the  figure  of  a  ^®  *^®®P  himself  acquainted  with  the  tendencies 
us  pray  together,  TOnsult  and  act  and  labor  to-  ed.  Since  her  death  my  father  and  myself  have  uscripts  at  the  close  of  the  service.  Notinfre-  quadrilateral,  commanding  the  eastern  half  of  ^  wUH^t irnih  hI^ 

gether,  make  sacrifices  together,  day  by  day  done  so.  We  occasionally  receive  letters  from  quently  the  sermon  is  applied  for  in  advance  the  State,  one  side  reaching  from  Binghamton  jHagto  commune  chiefly  with  minds  gi’ven  over 
*  4  4  tffis  one  supreme  inter-  the  good  man,  telling  of  his  work,  which  has  of  delivery,  and  copies  of  the  same  furnished,  to  Syracuse,  the  other  extending  from  Troy  to  to  error,  he  is  in  danger,  or  rather,  he  has 

est.  The  growth  of  oi^  Church,  the  diffusion  been  in  Missouri  and  now  in  Illinois ;  and  say-  According  to  the  testimony  of  printers,  they  Watertown.  passed  beyond  the  point  of  mere  danger,  and 

of  pure  religion,  the  salvation  of  souls,  the  wel-  ing  bow  much  he  appreciated  the  weekly  visits  commence  work  on  Sunday  nights  at  nine  But  the  plot  has  not  succeeded.  The  Jesuits  is  already  damaged.  There  are  some  laymen 


of  whom  the  same  thing  might  be  said.  They 
seem  to  be  suspicious  of  the  literature  of  their 
own  denomination,  just  because  it  is  their  own. 
They  read  something  else  by  preference,  for 
fear  of  being  biased,  and  they  read  so  much 
of  that  something  else  that  the  bias  which  they 
desire  to  esc^e  in  one  direction  they  acquire 
in  another.  They  stand  so  straight  that  they 
lean  over  backward. 

An  esteemed  correspondent  of  Thk  Evan- 
GEXisT  asks  “  Gan  there  possibly  be  any  danger 
of  the  Legislature  passing  that  bill  proposed 
by  a  Mr.  Trimble,  to  authorize  gambling  for 
the  benefit  of  churches  ?  ”  It  is  doubtless  this 
proposed  measure  that  our  contemporary.  The 
Baptist  Weekly,  here  refers  to  : 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  New  York 
Legislature  to  legalize  lotteries  at  church  fairs. 
With  the  exception  of  Roman  Catholics,  and 
probably  a  great  part  of  that  communion  would 
not  favor  it,  no  denomination  desires  such  leg¬ 
islation.  With  American  ideas  of  religious  lib¬ 
erty,  any  set  of  sharpers  could  organize  a 
church  fair,  and  who  could  gainsay  th..dr 
claims?  If  any  Church  needs  such  whole¬ 
some  laws,  as  those  that  forbid  raffies  and 
other  gambling,  to  be  set  aside  for  its  benefit, 
the  world  will  be  none  the  worse  for  its  death. 

The  Observer,  referring  to  Dr.  McCosh,  Pro¬ 
fessors  Dana  of  Yale,  Dawson  of  Montreal,  and 
Guyot  of  Princeton,  says : 

And  of  these  four  men  above  named,  not  one 
teaches  or  believes  The  Independent’s  doctrine 
that  man  is  evolved  from  irrational  animals, 
and  therefore  the  Bible  narrative  of  the  Fall  is 
not  historical.  If  any  theory  was  ever  thor¬ 
oughly  expelled  from  all  Christian  scholarship, 
it  is  the  evolution  of  man  from  beasts  ;  and  so 
far  as  our  knowledge  goes.  The  Independent  is 
the  only  periodical  professing  Christianity 
which  teaches  that  doctrine,  with  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  Bible  narrative  of  the  Fall  of 
man  is  not  reliable  history.  So  far,  therefore, 
as  its  teaching  is  received,  it  is  mischievous. 

The  Independent,  we  gather  from  the  follow¬ 
ing,  is  not  satisfied  with  its  venerable  contem¬ 
porary’s  peculiar  method  of  conducting  a  con¬ 
troversy  : 

The  Observer  is  utterly  unfair,  and  knows 
that  it  falsifies  in  its  misrepresentations  of  The 
Independent.  Our  readers  know  that  we  hear¬ 
tily  approve  President  McCosh’s  position  on 
development,  and  have  said  so  more  than  once. 

The  Intelligencer  devotes  an  article  to 
“  Times  of  Religious  Declension,’’  constrained 
thereto  in  view  of  the  very  small  increase  of 
late  of  every  denomination  requiring  evidence 
of  personal  piety  as  a  condition  of  admission 
into  the  Church  : 

Where  only  an  Inteljectual  assent  is  required, 
the  number  of  accessions  has  not  seriously  de¬ 
clined.  But  the  existence  and  increase  of  true 
piety  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  Christian 
bodies  composed  of  those  who  have  been  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  church  upon  a  profession  of  repentance 
toward  God  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Chri^ 
When  the  growth  of  such  churches  is  small  or 
is  almost  arrested,  a  time  has  come  for  relig¬ 
ious  search  for  the  cause  and  remedy. 

Such  periods  have  occurred  again  and  again 
during  the  life  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  peri¬ 
ods  when  worldliness  and  unbelief  have  invad¬ 
ed  the  Church,  when  those  professing  to  be 
Christians  have  cast  off  fear  and  restrained 
prayer,  when  the  Scriptures  have  been  neglect¬ 
ed,  when  the  vital  and  distinctive  truths  of 
revelation  have  been  ignored  by  the  men  in 
the  pulpits,  when  sermons  have '  degenerated 
and  become  rhetorical  or  witty  mor^  essays, 
and  when  the  actual  morality  of  the  Church 
and  the  world  about  it  has  fallen  to  a  low 
grade.  The  words  of  the  Apostle  to  Timothy 
have  been  frequently  verified :  “  For  the  time 
will  come  when  they  will  not  endure  sound 
doctrine,” 

Men  are  free  agents.  God  deals  with  them 
as  such.*  He  allows  them  to  try  their  experi¬ 
ments,  and  when  human  devices  have  failed  and 
their  worthlessness  has  become  plain,  and  when 
on  every  side  the  cry  is  heard.  Who  will  show 
us  any  good  ?  He  interposes,  vindicates,  and 
glorifies  His  Word,  converts  souls  by  thousands 
and  re-establishes  a  true  and  living  Church. 
The  end  of  every  period  of  spiritual  decline 
and  death  has  been  marked  by  the  conversion 
of  a  few  men  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  have  at 
once  begun  to  preach  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
Scriptures  with  intense  earnestness  and  confi¬ 
dent  faith. 

We  do  not  wonder  that  the  primitive  Church, 
beset  on  every  side  by  heathenism,  lost  its 
faith  and  love.  The  members  were  compara¬ 
tively  ignorant,  and  had  entered  upon  an  un¬ 
tried  way.  They  had  no  Bibles  in  their  houses. 
The  Word  existed  only  in  costly  manuscripts. 
They  had  just  been  turned  from  a  heartless 
ritualism  or  from  gross  superstitions.  They 
were  children.  That  they  were  led  away  by 
error,  and  for  a  time  wandered  from  the  way 
of  life,  is  not  surprising.  But  it  is  strange  that 
the  Church  of  the  Reformation,  grounded  as 
it  was  upon  justification  by  faith  in  the  work 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  provided  by  the  print¬ 
ing  press  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  at  a  mode¬ 
rate  cost,  and  furnished  with  tracts  and  cate¬ 
chisms  for  all  ages  and  with  creeds,  should  de¬ 
part  from  the  truth  and  become  formal,  cold, 
weak,  and  in  danger  of  dying  out. 

The  Presbyterian  Journal  informs  us  that  of 
the  surplus  remaining  after  paying  off  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  recent  Council,  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  have  been  contributed  to  the  Walden- 
sian  Pastor’s  Aid  Fund,  for  which,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  a  special  appeal  was  made  during 
the  sessions  at  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Patterson 
adds : 

The  meeting  of  the  Business  Committee,  at 
which  this  was  done,  was  held  last  Saturday 
[Jan.  29],  though  it  had  been  informally  under¬ 
stood  among  its  members  for  at  least  a  month 
past  that  the  appropriation  should  be  made. 
The  meeting  itself  was  almost  the  winding-up 
one  of  a  series  which  has  extended  over  more 
than  a  year.  It  has  been  everywhere  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  the  grand  success  of  the  Council 
was  largely  due  to  the  admirable  arrangements 
made  by  them.  Very  few,  however,  outside  of 
the  Committee,  have  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
number  of  hours  that  its  members  spent  to¬ 
gether,  and  of  the  amount  of  work  that  they 
performed.  Of  course  the  laboring  oars  were 
in  the  hands  of  a  smaller  number  of  chairmen 
of  sub-committees.  Having  been  associated 
with  them,  we  think  we  may  now  particular¬ 
ize  George  Junkin,  Esq.,  chairman  ;  Samuel  C. 
Perkins,  Esq.,  secretary  ;  B.  B.  Comegys,  Esq., 
treasurer  ;  W.  E.  Tenbrook,  Esq.,  John  Wane- 
maker,  Esq.,  John  A.  Black,  !&q..  Dr.  W.  P. 
Breed,  Dr.  Frank  L.  Robbins,  Dr.  H.  C.  Mc¬ 
Cook,  Dr.  J.  B.  Dales,  and  Dr.  A.  R.  Van  Nest, 
as  men  to  whom  our  Presbyterian  Alliance  will 
ever  be  specially  indebted  for  the  business  ar¬ 
rangements  by  which  the  influence  has  gone, 
and  shall  still  go,  out  from  the  Council  of  1880. 
Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  Rev.  S.  W. 
Crittenden,  who  was  secuted  for  the  clerical 
work  of  the  Committee,  and  with  his  experi¬ 
ence,  gained  in  connection  with  the  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Alliance  which  met  in  New  York,  was  very 
expert  in  the  details  of  preparation,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  sessions  of  the  Council.  And  we  will 
add,  the  associations  of  the  Committee  have 
been  so  pleasant,  we  are,  for  Mie,  almost  sorry 
its  work  is  ended. 

Faith  is  belief ;  it  is  not  belief  without  evi¬ 
dence,  but  belief  without  demonstrative  evi¬ 
dence  ;  it  is  a  belief  that  leads  xhe  believer  to 
act,  trusting  in  the  truth  of  that  which  he  can¬ 
not  yet  prove  to  be  true.  Hence  faith  begins 
and  sustains  every  good  and  great  work  that 
man  accomplishes,  and  without  it  there  can 
no  progress,  material,  nor  moral.  A  nob 
without  faith  is  an  impossibility,  for 
i  faith  is,  as  it  were,  the  very  “su 
1  things  hoped  for  and  the  evidence 
1  not  seen.” — A.  G.  Beecher. 
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Sanday,  Feb.  80,  1881. 

THE  PREACHING  OF  JESUS. 

The  Lesson :  Luke  iv.  14-21. 

14.  And  Jmua  returned  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  into 
Onlilee,  and  there  went  out  a  tame  of  him  through  all  the 
region  round  about. 

15.  And  be  taught  in  their  synagoguee,  being  glorified 
of  all. 

16.  And  he  came  to  Naiareth,  where  he  bad  been  brought 
up :  aud  as  his  custom  was,  he  went  into  the  synagogue  on 
the  Sabbath  day,  and  stood  up  tor  to  read. 

17.  And  there  was  delirered  unto  him  the  book  ot  the 
prophet  Bsalas.  And  when  he  bad  opened  the  book,  he 
found  the  place  where  it  was  written, 

18.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  bath 
anointed  me  to  preach  the  Oospel  to  the  poor;  he  hath 
sent  me  to  heal  the  brokep-hearted,  to  preach  dellrerance 
to  the  captires,  and  recorering  ot  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set 
at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised, 

19.  To  preach  the  acceptable  year  ot  the  Lord. 

90.  And  be  closed  the  book,  and  he  gare  It  again  to  the 
minister,  and  eat  down.  And  the  eyes  ot  all  them  that  were 
In  the  synagogue  were  fastened  on  him. 

91.  And  he  began  to  say  unto  them.  This  day  is  this 
scripture  fulfilled  In  your  ears. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  XITTKEBOE,  D.D. 

Golden  Text — "lie  hath  anointed  me  to  iireach 
the  Oospel  to  tte  poor.”— Luke  iv.  18. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  has  iuiervened  since  our 
last  lesson.  During  this  time  the  baptism  at  the 
Jordan  has  taken  place  (Matt.  iil.  13-17),  the 
teniptation  In  the  wilderness  (Luke  iv.  1-13),  the 
first  friends  of  the  Saviour  have  been  chosen  (John 
1.  35-52),  the  first  miracle  has  been  performed 
(John  ii.  1-12);  He  has  observed  the  Passover 
(John  ii.  13-22),  has  conversed  with  Nicodemus 
(John  iil.  1-21),  has  conversed  with  the  woman  of 
Samaria  (John  iv.  1-26),  and  has  healed  the  child 
of  the  nobleman  in  Capernaum  (John  iv.  43-54). 
Jesus  has  now  passed  more  than  a  year  of  His 
public  ministry,  a  part  of  which  has  been  spent  in 
Judea  (John  iv.  1-3),  but  He  returns  to  Galilee  in 
consequence  of  the  enmity  of  the  Pharisees 
(Mark  i.  14 ;  Luke  ii.  39-52).  His  fame  spoken  of 
in  verse  14,  arose  from  His  miraeles  and  His  won¬ 
derful  words,  and  chiefly  from  the  latter ;  for  no 
man  ever  spake  like  this  Man  (John  vii.  46),  aud 
His  name  is  known  everywhere  as  a  wonderful 
preacher.  There  were  two  causes  for  this  “  fame.' 
First,  He  spoke  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit;  and 
second.  His  message  was  different  from  any  ever 
delivered  before,  for  His  lips  opened  the  Gospel 
dispensation. 

Vebse  16.  You  will  find  in  Matt.  xiii.  55-58  an 
account  of  this  same  visit  to  Nazareth ;  for  we  can 
hardly  suppose  that  He  repeated  His  visit  after  en¬ 
countering  such  reproach  and  rejection.  Where  was 
Nazareth  ?  About  three  days’  journey  from  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  six  hours  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee— a 
^uiet,  secluded  village,  lying  among  the  hills  of 
the  southern  range  of  Lebanon.  The  present  nnme 
is  “  £n-Nazirah,”  and  the  population  numbers  be¬ 
tween  3,000  and  4,000,  the  majority  being  Latin 
and  Greek  Christians.  The  houses  are  construct¬ 
ed  of  stone,  and  the  .streets  are  merely  crooked 
and  narrow  lanes.  A  high  hill  rises  behind  the 
town,  from  which  a  magnificent  view  is  obtained, 
embracing  Mt.  Hermon,  the  range  of  Lebanon,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  mountains  of  Samaria.  In 
John  i.  47  we  find  mention  of  the  disrepute  which 
attached  to  Nazareth.  This  was  probably  owing  to 
the  ignorance  and  rudeness  of  the  people,  but  es¬ 
pecially  to  their  irreligion  aud  immoiality.  We 
see  this  in  their  treatment  of  Jesus,  and  their  at¬ 
tempt  to  kill  Him.  What  kind  of  a  building  was 
a  synagogue?  It  was  the  Jewish  place  of  worship, 
and  in  it  were  a  pulpit,  chief  seats  for  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  (Matt,  xxiii.  6;  James  ii.  3),  the 
ark  or  chest  which  contained  the  rolls  of  the  sa¬ 
cred  books,  and  a  lamp  with  eight  branches, 
which  was  only  lighted  on  great  occasions.  The 
men  and  women  were  separated  by  a  low  parti¬ 
tion,  five  or  six  feet  high.  Wherever  there  was  a 
Jewish  population,  there  was  a  synagogue,  and  it 
was  usually  erected  on  the  highest  ground,  in  or 
near  the  city  or  town.  Sendees  were  held  every 
Sabbath  and  on  festival  days,  and  they  consisted 
of  prayers,  the  reading  and  exposition  of  passages 
from  the  Law,  and  then  from  the  Prophets,  after 
which  the  blessing  was  pronounced,  commonly  by 
a  priest. 

Your  scholars  may  ask  how  could  Jesus  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  part  in  the  services  of  the  syna¬ 
gogue  in  Nazareth.  You  will  notice  that  the  read¬ 
ing  from  the  Law  had  been  coneluded,  and  we 
know  from  Acts  xiii.  15  that  it  was  customary  to 
invite  respectable  strangers  to  speak.  Jesus  had 
been  for  some  days  in  Nazareth,  and  had  perform¬ 
ed  miracles,  as  we  know  from  Matt.  xiii.  58 ;  so 
that  He  was  a  noted  man,  the  fame  also  of  His 
wonderful  words  and  works  in  other  places  having 
reached  that  obscure  town.  When,  therefore.  He 
rose  in  the  synagogue,  all,  even  to  the  chief  ruler, 
were  eager  to  hear  His  words ;  but  to  their  sur¬ 
prise,  He  takes  the  roll  from  the  hand  of  the  at¬ 
tendant,  and  reads  the  regular  lesson  for  the  day, 
which,  without  His  seeking  (and  yet  we  must  dis¬ 
cern  here  a  divine  Providence),  was  the  61st  chap¬ 
ter  of  Isaiah. 

Having  read  the  first  and  second  verses.  He  sits 
down  and  begins  to  speak,  declaring  that  in  Him¬ 
self  is  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  Notice  the 
words  “as  His  custom  was”  in  verse  16.  And  if 
Jesus  the  sinless  One  invariably  attended  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath,  surely  we 
who  are  so  sinful,  and  need  continually  spiritual 
instruction  and  strength,  should  never  be  absent 
from  God’s  house  on  the  Sabbath.  May  I  here 
suggest  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  children 
in  our  Sunday-schools  who  do  not  attend  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  sancftiary  ?  Now  valuable  as  are  the 
instructions  of  these  schools,  which  are  the 
nurseries  of  the  Church,  they  cannot  be  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  worship  and  teachings  of  the  sanctu¬ 
ary,  and  you  should  be  careful  to  see  that  all  of 
your  class  form  the  habit  of  attendance  upon  at 
least  one  service  in  the  house  of  God.  On  the 
words  “  He  hath  anointed  me  ”  (verse  18)  turn  to 
1  Sam.  xvi.  1,  12,  13,  where  David  was  anointed 
king  over  Israel ;  and  2  Kings  ix.  1-6,  where  Jehu 
was  anointed  by  one  of  the  prophets.  Then  read 
those  passages  where  Christ  is  represented  as  the 
anointed  One,  as  Acts  iv.  27,  x.  38,  with  such  pas¬ 
sages  as  Hab.  iii.  13 ;  Psa.  xxviii.  8.  I  think  we 
should  learn  a  lesson  from  the  21st  verse,  where 
we  find  that  by  His  mere  reading  of  this  passage 
from  Isaiah,  Jesus  riveted  the  attention  of  the 
great  congregation.  Do  we  not  often  read  God’s 
Word  carelessly,  and  thus  fail  ourselves  to  catch 
its  meaning  and  sublimity,  and  fail  to  impress 
others  with  the  richness  ^of  the  sacred  message  ? 
How  many  ministers  read  the  Bible  hurriedly  and 
in  a  low  voice,  as  if  the  reading  was  a  useiess 
form,  preceding  the  sermon,  which  was  to  be  the 
great  feature  of  the  service ! 

Let  me  urge  you,  teachers,  to  get  as  much  of 
the  Bible  as  is  possible  into  your  teaching,  and 
have  your  scholars  read  it  carefully  and  with 
solemnity,  remembering  that  it  is  the  Word  of 
God  to  their  hearts. 

In  the  passage  whieh  Jesus  read  we  have  de¬ 
clared  the  whole  Gospel,  and  its  four  distinctive 
features  are  (1)  Wisdom,  (2)  Bighteousness,  (3) 
Banctification,  (4)  Bedemption. — 1  Cor.  i.  30.  In 
the  Saviour,  as  He  reads  these  verses,  we  see  His 
twofold  .character  as  prophet  and  physician. 

What  an  opportunity  those  Nazarenes  lost  when 
they  refused  to  hear  Jesus  and  sought  to  kill  Him ! 
But  remind  your  class  that  if  they  reject  this  same 
Jesus  they  are  more  wicked,  in  the  sight  of  God. 
than  were  those  men  of  Nazareth,  for  their  light 
is  greater,  and  so  their  guilt  is  heavier. 

As  we  study  this  picture  of  Jesus  as  a  preacher, 
i  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  contrast  between  His 
I  preaching  and  that  of  His  forerunner,  John.  The 
I  latter  broke  hearts  by  his  words  of  condemnation, 
I  but  Jesus  bound  them  up  by  His  words  of  love; 
R  the  latter  made  sinners  conscious  of  their  poverty 
Hand  blindness,  but  Jesus  gave  them  sights  and 
^^ade  them  rich ;  the  latter  preached,  the  Law,  but 
^■esus  preached  Grace.  Men  trembled  under  John’s 


preaching,  but  they  rejoiced  when  they  listened  to 
Jesus :  for  His  words  were  of  life  instead  of  death, 
of  acceptance  instead  of  condemnation,  of  heaven 
instead  of  hell.  Another  striking  feature  in  the 
preaching  of  Jesus  was  that  He  spoke  in  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  (verse  14).  The  Spirit  which 
rested  upon  Him  in  the  hour  of  baptism,  remain¬ 
ed  with  Him  and  wholly  possessed  Him,  and 
therefore  His  preaching  was  powerful— powerful 
to  save,  and  also  to  arouse  bitter  hatred  in  those 
who  would  not  believe. 

I  think  that.there  is  a  lesson  hefo  to  teachers 
as  well  as  to  ministers:  tor  the  former  are  preach¬ 
ers  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  as  truly  as  the  latter. 
Do  you  not  often  go  to  your  class  in  your  own 
strength.  Instead  of  in  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  ?  You  had  studied  your  lesson  carefully, 
and  you  were  confident  of  your  ability  to  interest 
the  children ;  but  you  forgot  how  ignorant  you 
were,  how  helpless  your  words  were  to  convince 
of  sin  and  win  to  Christ,  and  so  you  neglected  to 
pray  in  your  closet  for  the  Holy  Spirit.  You  knew 
When  the  hour  of  teaching  had  passed  thht  you 
had  failed,  and  the  secret  of  your  failure  was  that 
you  were  not  anointed  by  the  Spirit.  O  how 
many  in  pulpits  and  in  Sunday-schools  are  fail¬ 
ures,  simply  because  they  teach  their  own  wisdom 
in  their  own  strength !  Dear  teacher,  pray  every 
Sabbath,  pray  earnestly,  just  before  you  go  to 
your  class.  Lord,  give  me  Thy  Spirit,  that  I  may 
be  mighty  in  my  teaching,  to  the  salvation  of  all 
my  scholars ! 

Another  striking  feature  of  the  preaching  of  Je¬ 
sus  was  that  it  was  grounded  on  the  Word  of  God. 

I  have  heard  ministers  deliver  sermons  which  had 
no  connection  whatever  with  God’s  Word,  except 
in  the  reading  of  the  text.  I  have  known  teach¬ 
ers  to  occupy  the  half  hour  in  story-telling  to 
amuse  the  scholars,  who  were  as  ignorant  of  the 
Bible  when  the  school  was  dismissed  as  when  it 
opened.  But  preaching  and  teaching,  to  bo  effec¬ 
tive,  must  be  full  of  the  Word  of  God,  which  is 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit.  Another  interesting  fact 
in  this  lesson  is  that  the  temptation  and  victory 
preceded,  in  point  of  time,  this  sermon  of  Jesus, 
which  was  so  powerful  over  His  heart.  He  con¬ 
quered  the  devil  before  He  conquered  human 
hearts.  Only  the  believer  who  has  overcome  sin 
and  come  into  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God,  can 
have  power  in  ieading  others  from  bondage  and 
darkness  into  liberty  and  light.  Peter  had  no 
power  until  Satan  had  tried  to  sift  him  as  wheat, 
and  ho  had  conquered  by  faith  in  a  risen  Lord. 
John  says  (1  John  ii.  14),  “I  have  written  unto 
you,  young  men,  because  ye  are  strong,  and  the 
Word  of  God  abideth  in  you,  and  ye  have  overcome 
the  wicked  one.”  Then  again,  the  preaching  of  Je¬ 
sus  was  to  four  classes — the  poor,  the  sorrowing, 
captives,  and  the  blind ;  that  is.  He  preached  to 
those  who  needed  a  physician,  not  to  the  moral, 
self-sufficient  class.  He  did  not  preach  to  plea.se, 
but  to  save.  This  should  be  the  purpose  of  the 
teacher  in  the  Sunday-school  class,  not  simply  to 
interest  the  children  and  youth,  but  to  save  their 
souls,  to  lead  them  to  the  Saviour,  that  they  may 
receive  sight  and  be  brought  out  of  captivity. 
You  should  be,  every  Sabbath,  the  bearer  of 
“good  tidings  ”  to  your  cl^s.  Again,  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  Jesus  excited  hostility  among  some  who  lis¬ 
tened. — Verses  28-30.  It  is  no  cause  for  discour¬ 
agement  when  some  turn  away  and  refuse  to  lis¬ 
ten,  for  the  natural  heart  dislikes  this  Gospel 
which  condemns  pride  and  uncovers  the  moral 
deformity  which  i.s  the  consequence  of  sin.  The 
most  violent  opposer  may  become  like  a  little 
child,  and  he  may  be  close  to  the  kingdom  when 
he  seems  to  be  the  farthest  away.  It  will  be  in¬ 
teresting  in  connection  with  the  study  of  this 
quotation  from  Isaiah,  to  review  with  the  cla.ss 
the  miracles  of  Jesus,  showing  how  He  did  liter¬ 
ally  give  sight  to  the  blind,  heal  broken  hearts, 
set  captives  at  liberty,  and  bring  joy  to  the  poor. 

He  opened  blind  eyes  (Mutt.  ix.  27-30;  Mark  viii. 
22-25,  X.  49-52;  John  ix.  6,  7).  He  gave  deliver¬ 
ance  to  those  possessed  with  devils  (Matt.  viii.  16, 
ix.  32,  33,  xii.  22,  xvii.  17,  18;  Mark  vii.  25-29; 
Luke  viii.  26-35).  He  gave  deliverance  even  to 
those  held  captive  by  death  (Matt.  ix.  24, 25,  Luke 
vii.  12-15,  John  xi.  43,  44).  He  healed  broken 
hearts.  Bead  His  invitation  (Matt.  xi.  28).  Turn 
to  Luke  vii.  44-48,  and  see  how  Ho  healed  the  bro¬ 
ken  heart  of  Mary.  It  was  a  heart  broken  by  guilt 
and  shame,  and  no  earthly  remedy  can  reach  this 
malady,  no  earthly  physician  can  heal  this  wound; 
but  Jesus  had  only  to  speak  the  word,  and  Mary 
went  away  rejoicing. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  Gospel  is  for  those  whom 
sin  has  made  blind  and  captive  and  broken-heart¬ 
ed  (Matt.  ix.  12,  13),  and  that  Christ  has  no  mis¬ 
sion  to  the  proud  and  those  who  have  no  con¬ 
sciousness  of  guilt.  He  has  not  come  to  teach  in¬ 
tellectual  truth,  but  to  heal  and  deliver  and  save. 
Therefore  we  should  bring  home  to  our  scholars 
this  practical  truth.  The  value  of  Jesus  to  mo  is 
in  proportion  to  the  healing  power  of  His  grace 
in  my  soul.  As  an  historical  personage,  we  may 
love  to  read  His  wonderful  life,  but  the  interest 
ceases  with  the  reading.  We  may  gaze  upon  His 
sacrifice  on  Calvary  and  be  thrilled  by  its  picture 
of  heroism  and  love  for  others,  but  so  we  may 
read  the  fives  of  other  heroes,  who  have  died  for 
their  country.  Only  when  this  Great  Physician 
has  come  in  contact  with  hy  soul,  when  my  eyes 
have  been  opened  by  His  touch,  my  fetters  have 
been  broken,  my  wounds  have  been  healed,  do  I 
know  His  worth  and  preciousness,  and  mj’  heart 
sings  in  grateful  joy, 

“  Hail,  my  ever  blessed  Jesus  I 

Only  Thee  I  wish  to  sing. 

To  my  soul  Thy  name  is  precious  ; 

Thou  my  prophet,  priest,  and  king. 

O  what  mercy  flows  from  heaven, 

O  what  joy  and  happiness ! 

Love  I  much  ?  I’ve  much  forgiven ; 

I’m  a  miracle  of  grace.” 

Ask  each  of  your  scholars.  Has  Jesus  opened 
your  eyes  ?  Has  He  broken  your  chains  of  bond¬ 
age  ?  Has  He  healed  your  wounds  of  sin  ?  Be- 
mind  them  that  now,  as  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago  in  Nazareth,  is  “  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord,”  and  they  can  come  now  to  this  almighty 
Physician  and  be  saved  from  captivity  and  death. 
But  to-morrow  maybe  too  late.  He  never  preach¬ 
ed  another  sermon  in  Nazareth,  and  if  we  reject 
Him,  He  may  never  invite  us  again.  Oh !  what  a 
happy  Sabbath  it  will  be  to  you,  teacher,  if  before 
you  leave  your  clasu,  you  can  know  that  their 
eyes  have  been  opened,  their  fetters  snapped,  and 
instead  of  guilt  and  condemnation,  the  sweet 
peace  of  God  has  filled  their  hearts.  God  bless 
you  richly  as  you,  in  Christ’s  stead,  preach  this 
old  but  always  new  Gospel  to  your  scholars. 

THE  OLD  COVENANT  GOAL. 

As  nature  found  its  goal  in  the  first  man,  and 
the  primeval  time  in  Abraham  and  the  Old 
Covenant,  so  the  Old  Covenant  itself,  as  the  pre¬ 
announcement  of  the  salvation  in  Christ,  has 
found  its  goal  in  Christ.  Christ  is  the  end  of 
the  law,  the  preliminary  goal  or  end  of  all 
things.  But  the  introductory  revelation  of 
Christ  in  the  time  of  the  New  Testament, 
must  reach  again  its  comprehensive  goal 
in  the  eternity  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
eternal  gospel,  the  second  coming  and  epiphany 
of  Christ  with  its  eternal  results. 

The  Old  Testament  is  the  religion  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  As  to  the  word  of  promise,  it  finds  its 
fulfilment  in  the  word  of  the  New  Testament; 
as  to  its  types,  the  shadowy  images  of  good 
things  to  come,  in  the  facts  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  salvation. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  Old  Covenant,  as  to 
its  national,  legal,  external  value,  is  abrogated 
through  the  New  Covenant ;  buj  that  the  Old 
Testament,  as  the  Word  of  God,  is  exalted 
through  the  New  Testament,  to  be  a  constituent 
part  of  the  eternal  revelation,  as  it  furnishes 
the  foundation,  introduction  and  illustration  of 
the  New  Testament. 

In  the  most  general  sense,  the  subject  of  rev¬ 


elation  is  the  relation  of  God  to  man,  as  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  religion,  which  is  the  relation  of  man 
to  God.  God  reveals  himself  to  man  according 
to  His  living  relations  to  him,  according  to  His 
will  in  reference  to  him — hence  in  His  purpose 
of  salvation,  the  actual  salvation,  the  promise 
of  salvation  ;  but  also  according  to  His  claims 
upon  man,  in  His  law  and  in  His  judgment  Ho 
makes  plain  to  man  his  peculiar  destiny,  bis 
sinful  nature,  his  guilt,  since  He  plainly  reveals 
His  own  will  to  man  in  order  to  prepare  him  to 
receive  His  salvation.  This  salvation  is  thus 
the  central  theme  of  revelation,  and  indeed  as 
a  fact,  as  a  personal  life,  as  an  eternal  inheri¬ 
tance,  is  destined  to  extend  from  the  chosen 
until  it  becomes  the  common  good  of  humanity. 
The  subject  of  revelation  is,  therefore,  redemp¬ 
tion. — Lange. 

STlje  enumn  Rt 

AUNT  NONA’S  STORY. 

By  Angoita  Moore. 

Snow,  snow,  all  night  long  and  all  the  day !  The 
air  was  so  thick  with  it  that  not  a  tree  nor  an  out¬ 
house  could  be  seen.  Great  drifts,  such  as  the 
children  could  not  remember  ever  before  to  have 
seen,  covered  the  fences,  and  even  some  of  the 
windows  of  the  house.  The  men  had  to  dig  a  tun¬ 
nel  by  which  to  reach  the  well,  so  that  they  might 
water  the  cattle,  happy  to  be  snug  and  safe  with 
the  sheep  in  the  groat  warm  barn. 

Of  course,  going  to  school  could  not  be  thought 
of ;  and  six  happy  little  hearts  beat  in  six  little 
bosoms  as  six  bright  faces  gathered  about  Aunt 
Nona’s  chair  near  the  blazing  fire,  and  six  merry 
voices  entreated  ‘A  story !  a  story !  ’ 

*  It  is  so  nice  not  to  have  to  hurry  and  dress,' 
said  Gracie  May,  deliberately  finishing  her  toilet 
before  the  fire. 

‘And  such  a  storm  is  just  “deharA//M/,”  ’  almost 
sung  Genevra.  ‘How  glad  I  am  we  don’t  live 
where  snow  never  comes.  I  wouldn’t  for  anything. 
Would  you,  auntie?  ’ 

•  No,  my  dear.  I  have  no  wish  to  move  beyond 
the  snow  line.  But  this  is  a  hard  time  for  travel¬ 
lers  and  for  the  poor.’ 

‘  Let  folks  stay  at  home,  then,’  said  Lucius,  his 
black  eyes  snapping.  As  for  the  poor,  papa  always 
sees  to  them  before  the  storm  comes ;  so  they 
sha’n’t  disturb  my  comfort  in  this  glorious  storm, 
nor  my  enjoyment  in  that  story.  Hurry  up,  aun¬ 
tie.’ 

‘Wait  till  Grade  and  Fred  have  eaten  their 
breakfast.  Katie  wants  to  clear  the  table.’ 

Just  here  a  musical  voice  in  the  large  kitchen 
struck  up  a  ballad  of  Old  England.  ‘  ’Tis  Bobby 
Taylor!’  shouted  Fred,  every  curl  on  his  head 
shaking  in  his  delight.  There  was  an  instant 
stampede  to  the  kitchen. 

‘Eat  your  breakfast  this  minute,  or  you  shall 
have  none,’  commanded  mamma  to  Fred  and  Gra¬ 
cie.  They  took  seats  at  the  table  and  eat,  while 
the  charming  poet  aud  singer,  who  had  wallowed 
through  the  storm  on  some  errand  to  their  fa¬ 
ther,  sang  to  them  all.  Even  mamma  almost  for¬ 
got  what  she  was  about  as  she  listened  to  his 
rendering  of  ‘Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree,’  and 
‘Home,  Sweet  Home.’  Few  indeed  are  such  ex¬ 
cellent  ballad  singers  as  is  the  general  favorite 
‘  Bobby  Taylor,’  now  sixty-seven  years  old.  He  is 
skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  flowers  and  herbs,  and 
is  a  natural  physician.  ‘  I  am  not  an  eddicated 
man,  but  a  student  of  nature,’  he  says. 

Aunt  Nona  thought  she  had  escaped  story-tell¬ 
ing  for  that  time,  but  she  was  quite  mistaken. 

Fred  having  swallowed  his  breakfast,  slipped 
from  his  chair,  and  taking  a  station  close  to  ‘  Bob¬ 
by,’  took  advantage  of  the  first  pause  in  the  music 
to  say  to  him  ‘Aunt  Nona’s  going  to  tell  us  all  a 
story.  Don’t  you  want  to  go  in  and  hear?  ’ 

‘  Certain,  my  dear.  Should  be  very  happy  to  do 
so.  If  there’s  no  objection,’  glancing  at  mamma. 

‘O  not  the  least  in  the  world,  Mr.  Taylor.  Walk 
right  in,  and  take  a  seat.  Mr.  Holmes  may  not  be 
ready  to  see  you  for  an  hour.  Children,  show  Mr. 
Taylor  to  a  comfortable  seat  near  the  fire.’  Then 
as  the  squad  started,  she  ordered,  ‘Jim  Brown, 
just  take  that  big  armchair  in,  and  plant  it  before 
the  fire.  Bobby  will  enjoy  it  after  his  tussle  to 
reach  here.’  And  Bobby  did. 

‘  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  are  fond  of  cats,  Mr. 
Taylor,’  said  Aunt  Nona  with  a  smile  that  beamed 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  gentle  poet. 

‘  Yes,  madam,  I  am  indeed.  All  persons  of  re¬ 
fined  and  poetic  natures  delight  in  small  animal 
pets.  And  cats  are  among  the  most  affectionate 
and  intelligent  of  these.  I  have  four.’ 

‘  I  am  glad  to  know  it,  Mr.  Taylor.  The  always 
high  opinion  I  have  cherished  for  you,  sir,  is  the 
more  firmly  established.  I  am  glad  to  have  you 
in  my  audience  whiie  I  tell  my  story  of  “The 
Lighthouse  and  the  Cat.”  ’ 

Beautiful  was  that  circle  of  faces,  Bobby’s  and 
all,  around  Aunt  Nona’s  work-stand,  as  she  began. 

‘  When  my  mother  died,  I  was  sent  to  reside 
with  relatives  who  lived  upon  the  seashore,  near  a 
fort  and  a  lighthouse.  I  was  to  be  made  useful. 
As  I  washed  dishes  in  a  back  room,  far  away  from 
the  inhabited  parts  of  the  immense  building  (be¬ 
longing  to  the  Government)  in  which  my  relatives 
lived,  a  beautiful  and  gentle  black  cat  used  to 
come  in  and  rub  and  purr  about  me,  as  it  coaxing 
me  to  befriend  and  feed  her. 

‘  Greatly  to  my  disquieting,  I  found  that  pussy 
had  no  home.  The  gentle  creature  knew  that  she 
had  my  pity,  and  she  appealed  to  it  more  and 
more.  I  fed  her  with  scraps  from  the  table,  until 
I  was  forbidden  to  “tole  her”  there.  “If you 
feed  her,  she  shall  be  killed,”  was  the  savage 
word. 

‘  I  was  a  feeble  child,  never  well,  and  very  sen¬ 
sitive  and  sympathetic,  and  my  distress  regarding 
poor  pussy  wore  upon  me  in  a  manner  that  seri¬ 
ously  affected  my  health.  I  wept  over  her  as  I 
slily  fed  her,  tolling  her  that  the  morsel  might 
cost  her  her  life.  She  was  such  a  neat,  beautiful 
cat,  and  I  knew  by  her  actions  that  she  was  a  good 
mouser.  The  lone  Winter  was  drawing  on,  and 
how  thankful  would  I  have  been  for  such  a  pleas¬ 
ant  companion.  Besides,  the  house  was  a  haunt 
of  rats  and  mice.  Puss  was  really  needed  there. 
It  ixRittered  not.  “  I  don’t  like  a  cat  about,”  said 
one  in  authority. 

‘“O  pussy  dear,  you  die?”  I  groaned, 
hugging  the  grateful,  purring  creature  to  me. 
“How  can  people  who’say  they  are  pious,  be  so 
cruel  ?  God  made  you,  pussy,  and  He  loves  you,  I 
hope.  Can’t  He  help  me  think  of  some  way  to  save 
you?  ” 

‘Would  you  think  it  irreverent,  Mr.  Taylor, 
were  I  to  say  that  God  heard  and  answered  such 
a  prayer  as  that,  for  such  an  object  ?  ’ 

‘  Certainly  not,  madam,  certainly  not.  I  pray 
for  dumb  creatures  myself;  and  I  think  He  who 
spared  the  “  much  cattle  ”  of  Nineveh,  takes  no¬ 
tice  of  such  prayers.’ 

Aunt  Nona  beamed  upon  the  kind-hearted  man, 
who  was  all  absorbed  in  her  story. 

‘At  any  rate,’  she  proceeded,  ‘  a  thought  was 
sent  to  me.  I  had  heard  that  Mr.  Blank,  the  light- 
keeper,  was  very  fond  of  cats ;  that  he  had  lately 
lost  his  cat.  who  had  attended  him  every  midnight 
tohis tower,when  he  wenttosee  tohis light.  “  Per¬ 
haps  he  may  take  pussy,”  I  thought  with  hope.  I 
did  not  want  to  go  to  his  house,  having  heard  that 
his  wife  did  not  share  his  partiality  for  cats.  “  I 
will  write  him  a  note,”  I  thought,  “and  tell  him 
all  about  it.”  This  I  did,  and  I  wished  to  take  it 
to  him  when  he  was  at  the  lighthouse.  At  sunset, 
all  the  year  round,  he  was  to  be  found  preparing 
to  shed  light  over  the  darkening  sea. 

‘  But  at  that  time,  and  for  an  hour  later,  I  was 
needed  in  the  house.  Besides,  I  would  not  take 
my  note  to  the  lighthouse  by  day,  for  fear  of  the 
questioning  that  my  going  there  would  be  sure  to 
draw  upon  me. 

‘  But  time  was  precious.  I  must  act  quickly,  or 


it  might  be  too  late.  So,  when  all  the  work  was 
done  upon  the  evening  after  my  note  was  written, 

I  caught  hat  and  shawl  and  ran  out  of  one  of  the 
four  outside  doors  of  that  old  castle,  and  hurried 
down  towards  the  sea.  I  passed  the  grim  fort,  and 
went  behind  it  to  the  lighthouse,  from  which  the 
light  streamed  broadly  over  the  dark  waters.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  tower  all  was  dark  and  still. 

‘  I  made  out  to  open  the  door  and  to  tie  my  note 
securely  to  the  latch  inside,  and  then  to  close  the  : 
door.  The  strong  south  wind  almost  blew  me 
away.  Breathless,  but  glad,  I  turned  my  face  to¬ 
ward  land.  I  was  of  an  imaginative  turn  of  mind, 
and  the  situation  excited  me  greatly.  The  mas¬ 
sive  fort,  frowning  through  tlie  faint  starlight; 
the  huge  rocks  piled  around ;  the  tall  white  tow¬ 
er,  Its  head  on  fire ;  the  rocky  shore ;  the  roaring, 
foaming  sea,  whose  spray  dashed  almost  over  me  ; 
the  wild  sky,  the  strong,  but  soft  south  wind — all 
acted  upon  me  like  magic.  I  forgot  my  cat  /  I 
was  out  on  some  desperate  adventure;  I  was  es¬ 
caping  from  a  hostile  power.  That  fort  had  been 
my  prison.  Yonder  barracks  were  filled  with 
armed  foes.  Even  the  lighthouse  was  an  enemy, 
showing  me  to  pursuers,  if  they  woke.  ’Twas  the 
midnight  hour.  I  must  hasten.  If  I  would  not  be 
retaken.  And  in  a  real  chill  of  terror,  I  caught 
my  garments  close  about  me  so  that  their  flying 
out  need  attract  no  attention,  and  away  I  sped,  al¬ 
most  flying  past  the  fort  and  barracks  and  through 
the  lines  to  the  house,  entering  without  having 
been  missed. 

‘  By  the  time  my  wraps  were  replaced  and  my 
hair  rearranged,  I  was  mj’self  again,  and  wonder¬ 
ing  what  would  be  the  fate  of  my  note — and  of  my 
cat.  Mr.  Blank  would  find  the  note  at  midnight. 

‘The  next  forenoon,  much  to  the  mystification 
of  people,  a  letter  from  the  light-keeper  was 
brought  to  me.  With  eager  fingers  I  broke  the 
seal,  and  read : 

•  “  Miss  Nona  ;  Your  note  of  yesterday  I  put  my 
hand  on  at  ten  o’clock  P.  M.,  and  hasten  to  reply. 
I  am  very  sorry  to  inform  you  that  we  have  just 
received  an  Invoice  of  one  cat.  Otherwise,  I 
should  have  been  glad  to  take  yours.  With  much 
respect,  yours,  M.  Blank.” 

‘  He  could  not  take  Pussy  Black ;  but  he  had 
saved  her.  Her  name  was  now  known  to  fame. 
Doubtless  Mr.  Blank  caused  this.  Before  an¬ 
other  sunset,  three  chances  for  a  home  had  been 
offered  to  my  client. 

‘  She  went  with  one  who  came  for  her,  to  live 
with  a  family  not  far  from  where  I  lived ;  and  long 
after,  as  I  passed,  I  had  the  happiness  of  seeing 
her,  in  good  condition,  and  with  content  on  her 
face,  sunning  herself  on  a  flat  rock  near  their  front 
door.’ 

‘  Is  that  all  ?  ’  cried  Fred  in  tones  of  disappoint¬ 
ment.  ‘  0  tell  us  another,  and  longer.’ 

‘  Not  now,  my  dear.’ 

‘  Mr.  Taylor,  father  has  come  in ;  and  childroH, 
Jim  Brown  wants  you  every  one  out  in  the  snow.’ 
Thus  called  mamma,  and  the  meeting  broke  up. 

ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

STRENGTH  EOB  THE  DAY. 

Strength  for  the  day  I  At  early  dawn  I  stand 
Helpless  aud  weak,  and  with  unrested  eyes. 


Helpless  aud  weak,  and  with  unrested  eyes, 
Watching  for  day.  Before  its  portal  lies 
A  low  black  cloud,  a  heavy  iron  hand. 

Slowly  the  mist  is  lifted  from  the  land. 

And  pearl  and  amber  gleam  across  the  skies. 
Gladdening  my  upward  gaze  with  sweet  surprise  I 
I  own  the  sign ;  I  know  that  He  whose  hand 

Hath  fringed  those  somber  clouds  with  ruby  ray, 
And  changed  that  iron  bar  to  molten  gold. 

Will  to  my  wandering  steps  be  guide  and  stay ; 
Breathe  o’er  my  wavering  heart  his  rest  for  aye. 
And  give  my  waiting,  folded  palms  to  hold 

His  blessed  morning  boon— strength  for  the  day  I 
— Bachel  O.  Alsop,  in  Scribner’s. 

Cincinnati’s  fruit  business  last  year  amount¬ 
ed  to  $4,239,576. 

Prof.  Nordenskjold  contemplates  another  Arc¬ 
tic  expedition  in  the  Summer  of  1881,  and  his 
ship  is  already  being  built. 

The  scarcity  of  fuel  during  the  recent  cold 
snap  forced  Waco,  Texas,  to  burn  10,000  bush¬ 
els  of  cotton  seed  to  keep  warm. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-six  persons  died 
in  Providence,  Ii.  I.,  last  year,  who  were  over 
70  years  of  age.  Of  this  number  83  were  over 
80,  and  21  over  90. 

In  the  year  1900  February  will  have  but  28 
days,  although  a  leap  year.  This  phenomenon 
occurs  once  only  in  200  years,  and  always  in  the 
odd  100. 

Dr.  Ambrose  Lawrence  of  Boston  has  an  em¬ 
balmed  Egyptian  asp,  probably  3,000  years  old, 
and  probably  the  only  one  in  this  country.  It 
is  about  a  foot  long,  and  resembles  an  ordi¬ 
nary  snake,  but  its  head  is  disproportionately 
large. 

The  finest  portrait  extant  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
is  said  to  be  tliat  in  the  Baptist  College  at  Bris¬ 
tol,  for  which  $2,625  has  been  refused.  It  is 
small,  and  depicts  the  Protector  without  ar¬ 
mor.  It  is  never  allowed  off  the  premises,  in 
consequence  of  an  attempt  liaving  been  made 
to  substitute  an  engraving  for  it.  There  is  no 
engraving  from  it,  but  engravings  have  been 
made  from  copies. 

The  Western  Farm  Mortgage  Company  of 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  of  which  F.  M.  Perkins  is 
president,  and  to  whieh  we  referred  unfavora¬ 
bly  in  a  recent  issue  on  what  we  then  supposed 
was  reliable  information,  is  a  new  organization, 
with  which,  as  w’e  are  now  assured  and  believe, 
several  business  men  of  Lawrence  are  connect¬ 
ed,  whose  reputation  for  honesty  is  not  im¬ 
peached. 

Mr.  Gough,  in  his  new  book  “  Sunlight  and 
Shadow,”  declares  that  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  his  public  life  ho  has  never  known  a 
time  when  he  did  not  dread  an  audience.  Of¬ 
ten  that  fear  has  amounted  to  positive  suffer¬ 
ing.  Perfect  confidence  in  himself  when  get¬ 
ting  up  to  speak,  he  has  (he  says)  never  ac¬ 
quired.  In  his  whole  experience  he  never  vol¬ 
unteered  a  speech. 

Brother  Gardner  stated  that  he  was  in  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  foliowing  queries,  propounded  by 
the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy  :  “  Why  do 
not  cows  sit  down  to  rest  the  same  as  dogs  ? 
Why  does  a  dog  turn  round  a  few  times  before 
he  lies  down  ?  Why  does  a  cow  get  up  from 
the  ground  hind  end  first,  and  a  horse  fore  end 
first  ?  Why  does  a  squirrel  come  down  a  tree 
head  first,  and  a  cat  tail  first  ?  Why  does  a 
mule  kick  with  its  hind  foot,  and  a  sheep  with 
its  fore  foot  ?  ”  “  Natur’  has  her  own  ways,  an’ 
her  ways  am  k’rect,”  replied  the  old  man,  as  he 
laid  the  letter  aside.  “  I  once  lost  a  week’s  sleep 
tryin’  to  find  out  why  cats  didn’t  sit  on  a  nest 
for  fo’teen  days,  same  as  a  hen,  to  bring  fo’th 
dar  young,  an*’  I  finally  arrove  to  de  conclushun 
to  tackle  sunthin’  easy.  De  boss  an’  de  ass  an’ 
de  dog  an’  de  cat  war’  all  made  fur  sartin  rea¬ 
sons  an’  to  fill  sartin  spheres  in  life.  Natur’ 
didn’t  intend  de  hoss  to  climb  trees  nor  de  cat 
to  pull  street  kars,  an’  de  less  we  keer  to 
know  why  she  didn’t  do  so,  the  better  it  will 
be  fur  our  headache.” 

Many  at  a  distance  who  know  that  this  is  the 
great  depot  for  the  arriving  immigrants,  won¬ 
der  what  sort  of  a  place  Castle  Garden  is,  and 
why  it  is  so  called.  Originally  it  was  a  fort, 
erected  by  the  United  States  Government  in 
1807,  and  called  Castle  Clinton.  It  is  a  circular 
stone  structure,  which  was  formerly  quite  sur¬ 
rounded  by  water,  but  is  now  connected  with 
the  mainland.  As  a  defence  it  may  have  been 
well  enough  against  the  popgun  artillery  of  its 
day,  but  now’  it  is  quite  useless  as  such.  It 
was  ceded  to  the  city  by  the  United  States  in 
1822,  and  was  for  many  years  a  popular  resort 
as  an  ice-cream  garden,  where  the  people  could 
enjoy  the  sea  air,  music,  refreshments,  etc. 
Later  it  was  roofed  over,  and  the  fairs  of  the 
American  Institute  were  held  here  for  some 
years  ;  and  here  Jenny  Lind  gave  her  first  con¬ 
cert  in  this  country.  Now  it  is  divided  up  and 
has  various  annexes  to  serve  the  Commission¬ 
ers  of  Emigration.  Immigrants  are  all  landed 
here,  make  their  destinations  known,  and  those 
who  are  going  inland  are  taken  to  the  stations 
by  means  of  steamers,  and  do  not  enter  the 
city  at  all  The  trade  oT  the  emigrant  runners 
— a  horde  of  robbers  who  lived  by  fieecing  the 
'  new’-comers — is  now  broken  up. 


Alaska’s  population  of  30,146  contains  but  350 
whites,  only  four  of  whom  are  women.  The 
country  supplied  $1,000,000  worth  of  seal  and 
$600,000  w’orth  of  se^  otter  skins  last  year,  be¬ 
sides  $70,000  worth  of  codfish  and  2,000  pounds 
of  salmon. 

A  “  blizzard  ”  is  the  Northwestern  name  for 
a  gale  of  wind  filled  with  snow  and  icy  parti¬ 
cles,  as  fine  as  rice  powder,  with  a  temperature 
ten  or  twenty  degrees  below  zero.  A  genuine 
blizzard  is  so  fierce  and  dense  that  you  can  nei¬ 
ther  face  it  or  distinguish  objects  ten  feet  away 
from  you.  In  Dakota  and  Minnesota  during 
the  prevalence  of  blizzard  storm  farmers  only 
venture  out  of  their  homes  with  guiding  ropes 
around  their  persons,  to  enable  them  to  find 
their  way  back.  In  Salt  Lake  City  they  call 
the  same  thing  a  “  pogonip,”  and  it  has  a  fear¬ 
ful  effect  on  the  weak-chested,  either  man  or 
beast. 

MB.  SPURGEON’S  BEGINNINGS. 

The  London  Metropolitan  pastor  opens  his 
Sword  and  Trowel  for  1881  with  some  interest¬ 
ing  reminiscences  of  himself : 

“  My  college  course  was  after  this  fashion  :  I 
was  for  throe  years  a  Cambridge  man,  though 
I  never  entered  the  University.  I  could  not 
have  obtained  a  degree,  because  I  was  a  Non¬ 
conformist  ;  and  moreover,  it  was  a  better  thing 
for  mo  to  pursue  my  studies  under  an  admira¬ 
ble  scholar  and  tender  friend,  and  preach  at  the 
same  time.  I  must  have  been  a  singular-look¬ 
ing  youth  on  wet  evenings.  During  the  last  year 
of  my  stay  in  Cambridge,  when  I  had  given  up 
my  office  as  usher,  I  was  wont  to  sally  forth 
every  night  in  the  week  except  Saturday,  and 
walk  three,  five,  or  perhaps  eight  miles  out,  and 
back  again  on  my  preaching  work  ;  and  when 
it  rained  I  dressed  myself  in  waterproof  leg¬ 
gings  and  a  mackintosh  coat,  and  a  hat  with  a 
waterproof  covering,  and  I  carried  a  dark  lan¬ 
tern  to  show  me  the  way  across  the  fields.  I 
had  many  adventures,  .  .  .  but  what  I  had 
gathered  by  my  studies  during  the  day,  I  hand¬ 
ed  out  to  a  company  of  villagers  during  the 
evening,  and  was  greatly  profited  by  the  exer¬ 
cise.  I  always  found  it  good  to  say  my  lesson 
when  I  had  learned  it.  Children  do  so,  and  it 
is  equally  good  for  preachers,  especially  if  they 
say  their  lesson  by  heart.  .  .  .  There  is  no  way 
of  learning  to  preach  which  can  be  compared 
to  preaching  itself.  If  you  want  to  swim,  you 
must  get  into  the  water  ;  and  if  you  at  the  first 
make  a  sorry  exhibition,  never  mind,  for  it  is 
by  swimming  as  you  can  that  you  learn  to  swim 
as  you  should.  Hence  we  ought  to  be  lenient 
with  beginners,  for  they  will  do  better  by-and- 
by.  If  young  speakers  in  Cambridge  had  been 
discouraged  and  silenced,  I  might  not  have 
found  my  way  here,  and  therefore  I  hope  I 
shall  be  the  last  to  bring  forth  a  wet  blanket 
for  any  who  sincerely  speak  for  Christ,  how¬ 
ever  humble  may  be  their  endeavors.” 

PRESIDENT  TYLER. 

President  Tyler,  who  was  fifty-one  years  of 
age  when  he  took  possession  of  the  Executive 
Mansion,  was  somewhat  above  the  medium 
height,  and  of  slender  figure,  with  long  limbs 
and  great  activity  of  movement.  His  thin 
auburn  hair  turned  white  during  his  term  of 
office,  his  nose  was  large  and  prominent,  his 
ej’es  were  of  a  bluish-gray,  his  lips  were  thin, 
and  his  cheeks  sunken.  His  manners  were 
those  of  the  old  school  of  Virginia  gentlemen, 
and  he  always  invited  visitors  with  whom  he 
was  acquainted  to  accompany  him  to  the  side¬ 
board  in  his  dining-room  and  take  a  glass  of 
wine,  or  something  stronger.  The  ceremo¬ 
nious  etiquette  established  at  the  White  House 
by  Van  Buren  vanished,  and  the  President 
lived  precisely  as  he  had  on  his  plantation,  at¬ 
tended  by  his  old  family  slaves.  When  Healey, 
the  artist,  was  invited  to  reside  at  the  White 
House  while  he  was  copying  Stuart’s  portrait 
of  Washington  for  Louis  Philippe  of  France, 
he  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  absence  of  all 
ceremoBy.  The  first  day  of  the  artist’s  sojourn, 
he  accompanied  the  family  to  the  drawing¬ 
room  after  dinner,  and  then  said,  with  a  pro¬ 
found  bow,  ‘  Mr.  President,  with  your  permis¬ 
sion  I  will  retire  to  my  woi'k.’  ‘  My  good  fel¬ 
low,’  replied  Mr.  Tyler,  ‘do  just  what  you 
please.’ 

When  one  day  the  President  joked  Mr.  Wise 
about  his  little  one-horse  carriage,  which  he 
styled  ‘  a  candle-box  on  wheels,’  the  representa¬ 
tive  from  Accomac  retorted  by  telling  Mr.  Ty¬ 
ler  that  he  had  been  riding  for  a  month  in  a 
second-hand  carriage  purchased  at  the  sale  of 
the  effects  of  Mr.  Paulding,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  under  Mr.  Van  Buren,  with  the 
Paulding  coat-of-arms  emblazoned  on  the  door 
panels.  The  President  laughed,  and  gave  or¬ 
ders  at  once  to  have  the  armorial  bearings  of 
the  Pauldings  painted  over. 

CREMATION  IN  JAPAN. 

Miss  Bird,  in  her  observant  wanderings  over 
“  Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan,”  visited  a  crema¬ 
tion-ground  at  Kirigaya  ;  and  has  given  an  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  what  she  saw  there.  It 
appears  that  among  Buddhists,  especially  of 
the  Monto  sect,  cremation  was  largely  prac¬ 
ticed  till  it  was  forbidden,  five  yeara  ago,  as 
some  suppose,  in  deference  to  European  preju¬ 
dices.  Three  years  ago,  however,  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  was  withdrawn ;  and  since  then  the  num¬ 
ber  of  bodies  burned  has  reached  about  nine 
thousand  annually.  The  building  or  erection 
in  which  the  process  is  carried  out  is  made  of 
“  wattle  and  dab,”  with  a  high  roof  and  chim¬ 
neys,  resembling  those  of  “  oast-houses  ”  in 
Kent,  and  suggests  a  farm  rather  than  a  funer¬ 
al  pyre.  The  end  of  this  building,  nearest  the 
road,  is  a  little  temple,  much  crowded  with 
images,  and  small  red  earthenware  urns  and 
tongs,  for  sale  to  the  relatives  of  deceased  per¬ 
sons  ;  and  beyond  this  are  four  rooms,  with 
earthen  fioors  and  mud-walls;  nothing  is  no¬ 
ticeable  about  them,  except  the  height  of  the 
peaked  roof  and  the  dark  color  of  the  plaster. 
In  the  middle  of  the  largest  are  several  pairs 
of  granite  supports,  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other ;  and  in  the  smallest  there  is  a  soli¬ 
tary  pair.  This  was  literally  all  that  was  to  be 
seen.  In  the  large  room,  several  bodies  are 
burned  atone  time  ;  and  the  charge  is  only  one 
yen,  about  ninety  cents ;  solitary  cremation 
costing  five  yen.  Faggots  are  used,  and  a 
quarter’s  worth  ordinarily  suffices  to  reduce  a 
human  form  to  ashes.  After  the  funeral  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  house,  the  body  is  brought  to  the 
cremation-ground,  and  left  in  charge  of  the  at¬ 
tendant,  a  melancholy,  smoked-looking  man, 
as  well  he  may  be.  The  richer  people  some¬ 
times  pay  priests  to  be  present  during  the  burn¬ 
ing,  but  this  is  unusual.  There  were  five 
“  quick  tubs  ”  of  pine,  hooped  with  bamboo, 
and  containing  the  remains  of  coolies,  waiting 
in  the  larger  room,  at  the  time  of  Miss  Bird’s 
visit ;  and  a  few  oblong  chests  in  the  small 
rooms,  containing  those  of  middle  class  peo¬ 
ple.  At  8  P.  M.  each  coffin  is  placed  on  the 
Stone  trestles,  the  faggots  are  lighted  under¬ 
neath,  the  fires  are  replenished  during  the 
night ;  and  by  6  A.  M.  all  that  which  was  a 
human  being  is  a  small  heap  of  ashes,  which  is 
placed  in  an  urn  by  the  relatives,  and  honora¬ 
bly  interred.  In  some  cases  the  priests  accom¬ 
pany  the  relatives  on  this  last  mournful  errand. 
Thirteen  bodies  were  burned  the  night  before 
Miss  Bird’s  visit,  but  there  was  not  the  slight¬ 
est  odor  in  or  about  the  building ;  and  the  in¬ 
terpreter  told  her  that,  owing  to  the  height  of 
the  chimneys,  the  people  of  the  neighborhood 
never  experienced  the  least  annoyance,  even 
while  the  incineration  was  going  on.  The  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  arrangement.  Miss  Bird  remarks, 
is  very  remarkable  ;  and  there  can  be  no  rea¬ 
sonable  doubt  that  it  serves  the  purpose  of  the 
innocuous  and  complete  destruction  of  the 
corpse,  as  well  as  any  complicated  apparatus ; 
while  its  cheapness  places  it  within  the  reach 
of  the  class  which  is  most  heavily  burdened  by 
ordinary  funeral  expenses.  The  cremation- 
ground  is  in  a  country  made  beautiful  by  red 
camelias,  feathery  bamboo,  and  cryptomeria ; 
and  Miss  Bird  saw  nothing  about  it  that  was 
gb6i6tly  or  distasteful. 


Ca  s.  s.  song  book. 

-I|a_  — The  International  Snnday-School  Le88on 
V  VI  II ymnal. — 140 original leMon hymns,  with  music, 
covering  the  lessons  ot  the  whole  year,  39  choice  old  pieces, 
8  opening  and  closing — 183  pieces  in  all.  Arranged  for 
both  old  and  new  tunes.  Price  $5  per  100  copies  (postage 
extra).  Sample  copy,  postpaid,  8o. 

DikViD  C.  COOK 

137  Hadlson  8t.,  Ohloa^. 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Qffiee,  No.  119  Broadway. 

FIFTY-FIFTH  SEII-ANNUAL  STATEIEAT, 

Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the 
First  day  of  JANUARY,  1881. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  -  -  -  -  $8,000,000  00 
Reaerve  for  Unearned  Fre- 
miums,  -  -  1,031,278  OO 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses, 
and  all  other  Claims,  -  -  280,086  19 

Net  Surplus, .  1,630,245  08 


CASH  ASSETS, 


$6,860,606  14 


SCHHABT  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  In  Banks .  SZ56,116  67 

Bonds  and  Mortaages,  being  first  lien 
on  Beal  Estate  (worth  •4,866,050)..  1,801,808  OO 
United  States  Stocks  (market  valne)..  3,684,000  OO 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  and  Bonds 

(market  valne).  .  407,448  SO 

State  and  Municipal  Bonds  (market 

value) .  198,760  OO 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
(market  valne  cf  Collaterals  SS6e,S69)  388,680  68 

Interest  due  on  1st  January,  1881 .  69,669  68 

Premiums  nncollected  and  In  hands 

of  Agents .  118,086  15 

Beal  Estate .  61,068  61 

Total . •0,860,606  14 

CHAS.  J.  MARTEN,  Preudent. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

181  BEOASWAT,  NSW  TORS. 

Fifty-seventii  Semi-Aniixial  Statement,  showing  the 
condition  of  the  Company,  January,  1881. 

Cash  CapitaL  -  -  -  -  $1,000,000  OO 

Reserve  for  Re-Insurance,  -  475,262  37 

Reserve  for  other  Liabilities,  04, 103  82 
Net  Surplus,  -  .  -  -  830,626  60 


Total  Assets, 


-  $2,400,082  28 


SUHMABY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,200,000) . $1,837,636  94 

Bonds  and  Mortgage,  being  first  lien  on  Im¬ 
proved  Beal  Estate  In  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn . 189,760  00 

Loans  on  Call,  amply  secured .  177,950  00 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Office .  935,149  08 

Bailroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  ....  919,076  00 

State  and  City  Bonds . ; .  114,267  60 

Bank  and  Trust  Company’s  Stocks .  49,760  00 

Beal  Estate  .  1,000  00 

Balances  In  hands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  trans¬ 
mission,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums...  87,269  69 
Accrued  Interest . Z .  2,834  92 

-  $2,400,089  98 

BENJ.  S.  WALCOTT,  President. 

I.  BEMSEN  LANE,  Tlce-Pres.  and  Sec'y. 
CHABLES  'L.  BOE,  Ass’t  Sec’y. 

THOMAS  JAMES.  Actuary. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Fire  Itisurance  Company^ 

No.  510  Walnut  8t,  Philadelphia. 

Capital, . $400,000  00 

Liabilities, .  804,038  88 

Surplus, . -  -  807,073  28 

Total  Assets, . $2,011 112  11 

JOHN  DEVERBUX,  President. 

WM.  G.  CROWELL,  Secretary. 

JOHN  L.  THOMSON,  Asa’t  Secretary 


CONTINENTAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

100  BROADWAY,  XTZW  YOBS, 

Insures  against  loss  by  Fire  at  reasonable  rates. 

Reserve  for  re-lnsurance . •1,821,864  48 

Reserve  representing  all  other  claims ....  824,678  06 

Capital  paid  in  in  Cash .  1,000,000  OO 

Unallotted  Surplus  (for  contingencies)..  100,000  OO 
Net  Surplus .  1,069,661  98 

Total  Assets,  July  1,  1880 . •3,606,698  48 

This  Company  conducts  its  business  under  the  restric¬ 
tions  ot  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  Safety 
Funds  together  equal  $978,600. 

DIRECTORS i 

OEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
BENJ.  O.  ABNOLD, 
OEOBOE  BLISS, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 

WM.  H.  SWAN, 

HENBY  C.  BOWEN, 
AUBELIU8  B.  HULL, 
WILLIAM  M.  VAIL, 
THEODOBE  1.  HUSTED, 
WM.  fl.  CASWELL, 

D.  H.  ABNOLD, 

WM.  M.  BICHABDS, 
HOBACE  B.  CLAFLIN, 
HENBY  B.  HYDE, 
SEYMOUB  L.  HUSTED, 
JOHN  D.  MAIBS, 

WM.  L.  ANDBEWS, 
ABTHUB  W.  BENSON, 

E.  W.  OOBUES, 

OEO.  W.  LANE, 

JAMBS  FBA8BB, 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND. 

Sec  Agency  Deal. 
CHAS.  H.  DUTflHER, 
Sec.  Brooklyn  Dspt. 


HIBAM  BABNEY, 
LAWBENCE  TUBNUBB 
SAMUEL  A.  SAWYEB, 
JNO.  L.  BIKEB, 
WILLIAM  BBYOE, 
WELUNOTON  OLAFF, 
HENBY  F.  SPAULDING 
JOHN  PAINE, 

BICHABD  A.  M’OUBDY, 
JOHN  H.  EABLE, 
HENBY  HgBE, 
CHABLES  H.  BOOTH, 
WM.  H.  HUBLBUT, 
EDWABD  HABTIN, 
BBADISB  JOHNSON, 

S.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

J.  D.  TEBMILYB, 
JACOB  WENDELL, 

JNO.  F.  SLATEB, 

JOHN  H.  BEED. 

CYRUS  PECK. 

Secrotary. 

A.  M.  KIRBY, 

Sec.  Local  Dap, 


JOHN  K.  OAKLEY.  Gen.  Agent.  F.  C.  MOORE,  Agency  Managci 


1850  THIRTIETH  YEAR.  1880 

MANHATTAN  LIFE 

Assets  Jan.  1, 1880 . t . $10,049,166^ 

Surplus  over  all  Llabllltiee .  1,849,660  00 

Amount  of  Insurance  In  Force .  33,833,000  00 

Batlo  ot  Assets,  $132  to  each  $100  of  llabUlty. 

An  entire  generation  of  careful  and  successful  manage¬ 
ment.  Nearly  $2,000  each  businese  day  for  30  years  paid  to 
policy-holders. 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Non-particlpatlng  policies  issued— at  low  rates — giving 
low  unvarying  cost  ot  insurance  and  buying  insurance— 
not  dividends. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 


Agents  wanted. 


Henry  Stokes,  President. 

0.  Y.  WEXFLE,  Vice-President. 
J.  L.  Halsey,  Secretary. 


•30  to  •1,000;  8  to  38  Stops. 
PIANOS  $12D  up.  Paper  free.  Address 
Bauiel  F.  Beatty,  Washington,  N.  J 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES.  , 


BRADFORD  MANSION  SCHOOL, 

Commercial  and  Classical,  for  Yoing  Men  and  Boys, 
RYE,  IST.  Y. 

Bev.  C.  J.  COLLINS,  A.M.,  Principal.  Pupils  may  enter 
January  6. 


N.  Y.  BATAVIA. 

THE  BBYAN  SCHOOL  FOB  YOUNG  LADIES, 

Conducted  by  the  MISSES  *8MBAD. 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE. 

Theological,  Collegiate,  and  Preparatory  Department. 
Elective  studies.  Admits  both  sexes.  No  saloon  tempta¬ 
tions.  Best  ot  religious  intluenoes.  Thorough  and  cheap. 
Tnltlon,  Incidentals,  and  library  fees  only  $80  a  year.  Over 
1000  studenu.  Spring  term  begins  March  9;  •Fall  term. 
Sept.  14 ;  Winter  term,  Jan.  4, 1881.  For  Circulars.  addrsM 
J.  B.  T.  MABSH,  Sec.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

OBERLIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 
Under  the  College  management.  First-class  teachers.  Sx- 
penses  low.  Class  Instruotloa  or  private  lessons,  as  prstw- 
red.  As  a  home  lor  students,  Oberlin  Is  unsurpassed  for 
hesUhtulneas  and  religions  and  Intelleotoal  advimtages. 
Addreae  ProL  F.  B.  BloS. 

EDUCATION  ^  FREEDMEiir 

LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY, 

CHESTER  COUNTY,  PA. 

This  Institution  Is  no  longer  an  experlmsnt.  Its  gradv- 
ates  are  already  fllUng  Important  poslUons  In  this  country 
and  In  Africa.  They  are  welcomed  by  the  guardians  of 
public  Instruction  In  all  the  Southern  States.  Dr.  McOoA 
says:  “  Lincoln  University  has  many  and  powerful  oi-t— 
on  the  Christian  public."  Geo.  H.  Stuart  of  Philadelphia, 
says :  “  It  only  needs  to  be  known,  to  oommand  pubUe 
confidence,  and  secure  an  adequate  support.”  Hon  Wm. 
E.  Dodge  of  N.  T.  says:  “  It  would  be  well  If  our  men  a< 
wealth  could  realise  the  fact  that  there  is  a  PBIHOBTOM 
FOB  COLOEED  MEN  IN  LINCOLN  UNIVEB8ITT."  l5S 
sons  desiring  to  aid  this  Institution  by  Immediate  uUm  at 
legacies,  may  address  '  gum  or 

Rav.  J.  CHESTElEt,  Agent,  Clnolnnatt.  O.  s  or 
Bay.  KO.  WEBB,  Financial  Seeretary, 

Oxford,  Chester  county,  Fa. 
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THEy^W-YOHK  EVANGELIST:  THUESDAY,  FEBRUAEY  10,  1881. 


THE  NEW  YORK  ETANOBIJST. 

No.  S  B«etaa*ii  Str««t. 

HSNBT  M-.  FIEUt,  Editor  Md  Proprietor. 
TnifS :  tS  «  T'Wir,  In  Adruce,  PoaUfe  PnM. 


“  DO  EELieiovfi  FievREti  ME?”  by  the  news  that  a  great  sorrow  has  come  to 

This  is  the  rather  startling  question  asked  by  one  whom  they  feel  that  they  know  so  well,  and 

Dr.  Hiscox  in  the  columns  of  The  National  regard  ns  their  personal  friend  and  benefactor. 

TKUS  •  H  O  roor  in  Advnnee  pe.tn«i  Baptist,  before  proceeding  to  show  that  they  And  were  it  possible  for  them  to  express  what 

..  do  tell  the  truth.  He  noUees  the  they  (eel,  there  "ouKl  be  a  pro^lon  of  little 

inu  mnner.  exaggerated  statements  of  additions  made  to  mourners  coming  with  nowers  in  their  hands, 

AdTcrtiMmnntn  M  cents  a  iine-ia  lines  to  the  inch  churches,  and  the  want  of  accuracy  in  church  to  oast  them  on  this  new-made  grave. 

ol  III  Uih^eTM ll"iine.  registers  and  the  published  totals  of  churches :  - - ^ 

MnrrUces  and  Iteaths,  not  orer  1  lines,  50  cents  “  It  is  probably  safe  to  say,”  he  adds,  “thatef  THE  COSUMlTNlttN  OF  THE  ONEIDA  COM.Ht'KITY 
over  •  lines.  10  cents  a  Une.  ,  the  large  churches,  which  regularly ‘report  from 

4V*Addx«as  simply  New  York  Evangelist,  Box  S3S0,  four  to  eight  hundr^  members,  not  one  has  the 
Raw^orl^  ^miLm  all casss,  by  Draft, itoMXT  Obdkb  actual  number  reported  by  some  scores,  and  some 
or  BBOUTKBKn  LBTTKB.  .. _ , _ , _ H)crr.r„.,.a<ro 


the  large  churches,  which  regularly  ‘report  from  DEAD  AND  BURIED. 

The  enure  tmu.tormeUonoltheOneldaOom. 
of  them  by  hundreds.  Some  of  them  discourage  munity,  the  details  of  which  are  nlliiig  the  pa- 
members  from  taking  letters  when  they  remove,  pers  of  that  region,  has  far  outgone  the  utmost 
^me  of  them  retain  the  names  of  the  living  and  expectations  of  those  who  labored  simply  for 

dead,  who  once  were  members,  years  after  they  .  ^  *4.  i _ ^  x 

cease  to  know  whether  they  are  living  or  dead,  its  moral  reformation.  It  has  in  fact  ceased  to 
and  thus  constantly  perpetrate  falsehoods  in  figures,  be  a  community  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word ; 
The  pastor  of  our  largest  church  In  a  certain  city  become  a  joint-stock  company,  with  a 

re^ntly  stated  that  his  church— of  definite  capital  (six  hundred  thousand  dollars), 

not  long  been  pastor— had  been  annually  reporting  t  .. _ 

more  than  sixty  names  of  dead  members,  some  of  and  the  shares,  at  a  valuation  of  twenty-five 
whom  had  been  dead  more  than  three  years.  Some  dollars  apiece,  have  been  allotted  to  the  indi- 
of  the  large  churches,  and  some  of  the  smaller  yidual  members,  according  to  some  principle 
K.!°l(^™y“  onl““  .sttw  recognised  as  equitable,  but  completely  at  v«- 

actually  have  walking  in  fellowship  with  them.”  nance  with  the  idea  of  having  all  things  in 

...  .  ,  ,  common,”  on  which  the  institution  was  found- 

A  gentleman  who  has  been  engaged  m  tne  j,  ,  .  .  .  .  ii  .  sj 

au.  CTO  J  nnrl  yirVii/sh  ia  inaoi-iariililA  fmm  fho  voT-ir  IHab. 
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It  would  be  interesting  and  orofitable  to  B.  Waite,  who  has  the  important  task  of  _  _ 


AMl'tiEHENTN  AND  SOCIETY. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  profitable  to 


study  theeffeiLTmo^^^^^^^  collecting  and  tabulating  our  educational  and  of  forty  newly -purchased  sewing-ma- 

sSS  We  rftr  pTpte.  Sy^sa;^^  te>Wou»  statlsUcs,  may  be  tested  to  acoom-  ,\fwZn  Thfo^ 

social  life  of  New  York  was  rich  and  delightful  Plish  all  that  is  possible  by  the  utmost  pains-  apartments  of  the  women.  Ihe  cliildren 

Cif  au  ^rJerchlnTS^nke^^^^^^^^  taking;  but  his  work  might  he  peatly  (itelll.  toL“Sd°LT7he~ 

and  business  people  lived  within  the  city  llL-  tated  and  lightened  by  a  diffusion  o(  zea  (or  ”7' 


OVER  FORTY-ONE  ’HILUIONti  1 

Nothing  shows  the  rapid  growth  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  not  only  in  population,  but  in  wealth,  more 


ite,  and  helowHffion  Squate.  They  knew  each  Accuracy  and  trnth(ulaess  where  it  does  not  al- 

h^^mTr  rpte^'S”  Tnr;mgthis,werearenottoheunderstood  “f rdlZ«“r.TnTrffic:r‘7~t 
Other  and  charmineevenines  were  scent  about  as  impeaching  our  own  Church  returns,  or  even  hst  of  directors  and  officers.  J.  H.  Noyes 
tifriowffifZXrre^in^^^^  those  of  the  majority  of  our  religious  denomi-  still  a  fugitive  on  British  soil,  and  isaccompa- 

^  glowing  neartnnre  in  tne  winter  time.  are  often  creat  difficulties  in  nied  by  a  few  members  of  the  former Commun- 

Friendships,  were  formed  and  cemented.  The  nations,  mere  are  orten  great  mmcuities  m  aHharc  him  and  to  the  oninions 

love  of  home  was  nourished  Youne  Deoole  the  way  of  precision,  or  even  a  close  approxi-  ^ty»  who  adhere  to  mm  and  to  tne  opmio 
dTuotf^rt^rari^bT^uStheyhaL  mation  thereto.  Our  church  members  are  have  made  him  so  notorious  He  is 

atteffi^  to  tortone  T^re  wis  lonver^tion  passing  to  and  fro,  some  with  and  some  with-  g^^lty  of  crimes  which  come  under  the  scope 
attained  to  tortune.  mere  was  con-^^tion,  ^  au  churches  and  this  fioatimr  *he  extradition  treaty,  and  he  is  aware  that 

social  cheer,  the  pride  of  family,  ambition  for  out  letters  to  otner  cnurcnes,  and  tnis  noating  ^-csent  location  is  a  verv  slieht  securitv  if 
ffood  name  resnect  for  narents  and  fondness  element  affords  more  than  excuse  for  inaccura-  ms  present  lo^tion  is  a  very  siignt  secur  y 
foTlSren  ^KoXer^’ned^^^^^  oy  in  any  list  that  may  be  made  out.  Would  it  those  whom  he  has  personally  and  foully 

rorcnudren.  me  people  entertained  and  amus  >  J  however  if  once  in  a  decade  sav  wronged  choose  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
ed  themselves  and  each  other  in  a  simple  way,  “ot  De  wen,  nowever,  ii  once  in  a  aecaae,  say  . .  intimation  of  which 

but  a  way  which  brought  a  great  deal  of  true  the  year  preceding  the  taking  of  the  census,  ,  ,  .  ’  fugitive  one  nijrht  in  the  early 

enjoyment.  there  could  be  a  general  clearing  of  church  “aa®  lugitive  one  night  m  tne  early 

That  state  of  things  has  passed  away.  .  The  rolls,  each  denomination  appointing  a  commis-  ^ 

growth  of  the  city,  the  introduction  of  rail-  sion  to  plan  and  supervise  the  work  as  might 

ways  and  steamboats,  and  other  material  best  accord  with  its  usual  forms  of  procedure.  over  fobty-one  ’hiluion»«  i 

changes,  have  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  do-  While  not  a  single  one  of  our  many  denomina-  Nothing  shows  the  rapid  growth  of  our  coun- 
mestio  habits  of  the  community.  The  home-  tions  is  suspected  of  a  wish  to  deceive  the  pub-  try,  not  only  in  population,  but  in  wealth,  more 
life  of  our  people  has  undergone  a  total  change,  be  as  to  its  numbers  and  importance,  yet  but  than  the  number  of  financial  institutions  which 
And  coincident  with  this  change,  and  one  of  its  for  tbe  vigilance  exercised  at  headquarters,  gather  into  their  treasuries  sums  quite  un¬ 
causes,  is  the  rapid  development  of  popular  just  this  thing  would  come  to  pass,  owing  to  heard  of  in  the  days  of  our  fathers.  There  are 
amusements.  In  the  present  city  there  are  the  imperfect  records  kept,  and  indeed  pub-  in  this  city  Banks  and  Trust  CJompanies  which 
about  thirty  theatres  and  places  of  public  en-  lished  from  year  to  year  by  a  few  denomina-  have  in  their  vaults  a  larger  amount  of  ready 
tertainment,  in  full  operation  this  Winter.  Be-  tions.  Such  misleading  statistics  do  a  great  money  than  was  in  the  treasury  of  the  Nation- 
tween  three  and  four  thousand  people  are  con-  wrong,  not  only  to  the  organization  immediate-  al  Government  in  the  time  of  Washington; 
stantly  employed  in  connection  with  them,  in  ly  concerned,  but  to  all  other  denominations  and  that  would  have  paid  the  annual  ex¬ 
providing  entertainment  for  the  people.  The  whose  relative  importance  is  affected  thereby,  penses  of  several  subsequent  administra- 
cost  of  all  these  coEcert,  opera,  and  dramatic  uud  especially  in  the  fact  that  such  inaccuracy  tions,  when  the  country  had  doubled  in  popu- 
establishments  for  a  twelvemonth  must  be  tends  to  taint  all  religious  returns  in  the  esti-  lation  and  in  wealth.  It  is  quite  bewildering 
immense,  and  that  they  are  well  sustained  is  mation  of  the  public.  It  is  therefore  for  the  to  read  of  the  masses  of  capital  accumulated 
proved  by  the  new  theatres  already  planned  common  reputation  of  all  Christian  Churches  by  some  of  our  moneyed  institutions.  Such  is 
and  in  process  of  erection.  It  is  said  by  the  that  we  should  strive  for  a  greater  degree  of  the  impression  produced  by  the  Statement  of 
patrons  of  public  entertainments  that  they  are  accuracy,  so  that  we  may  not  be  exposed  to  the  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  which 
generally  moral,  and  only  very  rarely  is  any-  taunt  conveyed  in  the  question  ”  Do  religious  publish  on  another  page.  This  is  its  twen- 
thing  decidedly  immoral  produced.  However  figures  lie  ?  ”  ty-first  annual  statement,  so  that  the  institu- 

that  may  be,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  their  tion  may  be  said  to  be  only  just  “  come  of  age,” 

effect  is  disastrous  to  social  life  in  its  old  and  death  of  dr.  washburn.  already  assets  which  seem  more 

most  delightful  forms.  Asa  matter  of  fact  xx  u"  x  '  .  x  i-x  /•»•'  j-j  like  the  revenue  of  a  State  than  the  accumula- 

there  iBC^pAretively  little  o(  that  eoeiel  in-  !/"'»"*■*  (atollty  (it  we  did  tions  o(  a  single  Company, 

tercourse,  that  (riendly  interchange  of  good  Thesourceof  this  eitraordinaryprosperity  is 


thing  decidedly  immoral  produced.  However 
that  may  be,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  their 
effect  is  disastrous  to  social  life  in  its  old  and 
most  delightful  forms.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  is  comparatively  little  of  that  social  in- 


THE  DEATH  OF  DR.  WASHBURN. 


not  recognize  a  higher  power  in  the  ordering 


tercourse  that  friendly  interchange  of  good  ^  ^ 

feeling,  that  beautiful,  neighborly  greeting  a^^  the  death  of  Dr.  Adams,  the  first  minister  in 
visiting  of  other  y^rs  Men  meet  ^ch  other  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  city,  the  Epis- 
on  the  street,  in  the  hotels,  and  at  the  clubs.  i  /~iu  u  u  u  u  •—•i  i  • 

zr  f  .  XI.  X  XU  •  copal  Church  should  have  a  similar  loss  in 

Women  meet  each  other  in  the  stores,  the  pic-  j  xu  »  x-a  -nr  uu  v.  -x- 

"  ,  ,  _x  the  death  of  Dr.  Washburn,  whose  position  was 

ture  galleries,  the  places  of  popular  resort.  in  fLnf  Ha. 


six  m^n  s  rom  geek.  It  is  due  to  one,  now  its  Pres- 

rs  minis  r  in  whose  genius  for  organization,  as  marked 

118  Cl  y,  e  pis-  penius  in  literature  or  in  professional  life, 
simi  ar  oss  in  eombined  with  an  energy  that  was  equally 
ose  posi  ion  was  ^are,  insured  this  marvellous  success.  He  had 


There  are  cokly  and  brilliant  receptions  at  nZffiatton^'^CteitarnW^^o  attained  his  own  majority  when  he 

which  people  compliment  ^ch  other  and  re-  coSed  more  of  head  and  heart,  P’^oj®®*®'!  Company,  which  in  twenty- 

peat  pretty  nothings.  Talk  of  the  earnest,  se-  ,  .  learninir  and  more  Christian  grown  to  a  magnitude  of  which 

riouB  sort  has  been  well  nigh  abolished  from  Iaata  and  AVinxitv  TViAinrif  hAwaa  an  FniaAnna  he  himself  probably  did  not  dream.  The  same 
••  goodsooiety,”  People  heye  no  “  neighbor.  ”  e'®  f”"*  E>>»oopa.  ^1, 


riouB  sort  has  been  well  nigh  abolished  from  ^  „v,^_jx,r  TLAnrrif  LA,noQ  on  TrinianAno 

» d  i>AAniA  loL  nn  .« nni^L  Wa  »  ^ve  aud  chaHty.  Though  he  was  an  Episcopa- 


‘  good  societjk”  People  have  no  ”  neighbors 


a  •  u-i-x  u  u  j  ui  lian  in  name,  and  though  he  was  loyal,  as  eve-  .  .  *  -  a  al.. _ 

anymore,  ^labiuty  ha.  become  unlnshlon-  „n.„e  man  ought  to  be,  to  the  Church  to  which  A  te"  yAA™  “'ter  ‘he  panic  o 

able,ahd  (rlendshlp.  are  regatoed  a.  rather  has  made  his  vows,  and  though  sihoerely  at- 

romantic.  People  have  ceased  to  entertain  xujx-x*  »  u-  jx-x  lu  institutions.  Those  that  were  weak  or  un- 
x,  ,  j  V.  XU  mu  X  XU  tached  to  its  form  of  worship  and  to  its  catho-  ,  „  . 

themselves  and  each  other.  They  go  to  the  ,  .xu  xu-  u  x  x  i  x  u  u  i  sound  generally  went  out  of  existence,  and 

XU  1  u  XU  j  xx  X  lie  faith,  yet  his  heart  was  too  large  to  be  bound  ,.  ®  .  ,x  xu  ™u-i  xu  xu  I 

opera,  the  play-house,  to  be  amused.  It  costs  .  communion  or  bv  anv  cr^d  He  loved  disappeared  altogether ;  while  those  that  were 

money,  to  be  sure,  but  nothing  else.  No  Intel-  ^  ^J^d  mAT>  diw  ^  d  x  founded  on  solid  granite  showed  their  strength 

1  j  x  -x  xu  u  1  XX  •  aB  good  men,  of  different  names  and  sects.  ,  xxjxu  x  jx 

hgence  is  required  to  sit  through  a  play.  It  is  whoever  loved  our  Lord  Tesns  Christ  was  to  by  contrast,  and  thus  grew  stronger  and  strong- 

80  much  easier  and  more  €^citing  to  witness  ,  .  „  u_  xl  x  d  -xu  i  •  x  #  d-«  *  er.  At  that  time  the  Equitable,  like  other  of 

•  j-  1  j  (•  X  X  xu  -x  1  him  a  brother,  and  with  ministers  of  different  ,  .  •  •  -x  j  •  x-  x- 

the  scenic  displays  and  listen  to  the  wit  and  churches  he  w^  united  in  the  sweetest  fellow-  Companies,  invited  an  investigation 

fun  manufactured  and  exhibited  on  the  stage,  .  .  ui„  ^,.„x  „u  •  u  j  •  x-  •  affairs,  which  was  made  by  .a  special 

..  ^  j_LtA  AX*  1  snip.  Some  or  his  most  cherished  intimacies  .  ,  ..uv  -mr  .a  , 

than  to  undertake  to  entertam  company  at  •  .a  tt  a  commission,  with  Gov.  MorRan  at  its  head. 

.  mi.  A  A  A  1.  •  -A  J  were  with  our  FresDvterian  ministers.  He  had  a.  i  •  j*  ai  a^i  a^ 

home.  The  actors  never  expect  to  be  invited  ±i _ _  u  x  a  The  result  was  not  only  a  vindication  (for  that 

to  the  hou^s  of  those  they  amuse.  Tositpas-  Ln  ProfLor  Schaff  aid  Dr"!  R.  D.  H^tehS  ‘‘'lidnot  need),  but  such  a^display  of  its  re- 


the  scenic  displays  and  listen  to  the  wit  and  „u„x„l..o  v...  i*.  xu  „  x  x  .  n  our  best  Companies,  invited  an  investigation 

A  X  J  J  u-u-x  J  xu  X  churches  he  was  united  m  the  sweetest  fellow-  u.u  ju 

fun  manufactured  and  exhibited  on  the  stage,  _ „u  •  u  j  •  x-  •  of  its  affairs,  which  was  made  by  .a  special 

j_Lix  XX-  X  ship.  Some  of  his  most  cherished  intimacies  .  .  .xu  .o,  ..  , 

than  to  undertake  to  entertam  company  at  ,„ixu  A„x-DxA<.u-XAx«o.y  tt  u  commission,  with  Gov.  Morgan  at  its  head. 

home.  The  actors  never  expect  to  be  invited  x„ .  i  ^  The  result  was  not  only  a  vindication  (for  that 

to  the  houses  of  those  they  amuse.  To  sit  pas-  . ,  ^rnfAnaor  Snhnfr  nln  n  ^ it  did  not  need),  but  such  a  display  of  its  re- 
Bively  and  be  played  upon  by  trained  pe^rm-  sources  and  its  strength  as  inspired  a  degree 

ers  on  the  stage  requires  nothing  but  bodily  was  one  of  the  pall-bearers  at  his  funeral,  ot  conMence  even  greater  than  ever  before. 


,  ,  J  1.  _  UAAOtaX  A.  A\./A\>O0V/A  ».Jl../AAaiAA  CAlAVt  X.F1  .  XV.  X/.  XXilA^J 

Bively  and  be  played  upon  by  trained  pe^rm- 

Ai*a  /%n  fh4Y  rAmiirAa  Tinrhinor  hiif.  VYrkHilv  ava  avavj 


presence  and  such  mind  as  even  a  dunce  may 
have.  And  the  inevitable  result  has  followed : 


as  was  also  Dr,  Poor  of  Philadelphia,  both,  we 


the  play-house  ha.  absorbed  much  o(  the  lite  '’J'  Wash'>“rh  “  pe^nal  truest 

outll  Jursoelety.and  grown  up  rery  largely 


tention  and  should  be  stoutly  resisted.  Allow 


A  friend  who  was  engaged  in  that  investiga¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  the  well  known 
banker  and  President  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  has  since  assured  us 


VxuaaV,L>rarrf  a"  It  wus  uatural  that  there  should  bs  u  mutual  at-  T,  “ 

at  the  expense  of  our  homes.  accomplished  with  investigation  showed  not  only  the  ab- 

This  18  an  effect  of  the  modem  development  every  grace  and  so  truly  great  and  good.  They  soundness  and  great  strength  of  the 

of  amusements  whkh  certainly  deserves  at-  delighted  in  each  other’s  society  on  earth,  and  the  consummate  ability  with 

tention  and  should  be  stoutly  resisted.  Allow  >  ’  which  its  affairs  had  been  conducted, 

all  proper  weight  to  the  arguments  in  favor  of  .  j  j  j  In  the  details  of  this  statement  there  are 


tCUI/lVU  CftJXVA  OXXVFUAU.  OIA.FIXVAV  AC>OAOI./Y7Vi.  XVXlVf  TT  _ _ ^^A  YxA  Al.  •  a 

,,  -uxx'xu  xsA  •  now,  we  cannot  doubt,  they  enjoy  a  sweeter 

all  proper  weight  to  the  arguments  in  favor  of  eommunion  in  heaven, 
innocent  amusements.  We  cannot  go  back  to 


innocent  amusements.  We  cannot  go  back  to 
the  sombre  habits  and  stern  austerity  of  Puri¬ 
tan  days  if  we  would,  and  would  not  if  we 
could.  But  the  uatural  desire  for  recreation 


points  which  will  attract  the  eye  of  experts, 
_  such  as  the  proportion  of  resources  to  liabili- 

A  8«N  WORTHY  OF  HI8  .BOTHER.  and  the  amount  of  surplus,  which,  so 

The  sympathies  of  a  very  large  circle  of  far  as  we  understand,  are  the  vital  tests  in 


has  been  stimulated  to  a  passion.  It  has  built  friends  in  this  city  have  been  deeply  moved  judging  of  the  strength  of  Companies.  It  is 
up  an  institution  which  drains  off  some  of  the  by  the  great  sorrow  which  has  come  to  Mrs.  \iiery  gratifying  to  see  such  evidences  of  sta- 
best  life  of  the  community  and  overshadows  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  in  the  sudden  death  of  bility  and  security,  for  it  is  on  this  that  depend 
home.  Talk  about  singers  and  actors  and  the  her  son,  a  young  man  of  twenty-six  years,  the  hopes  of  tens  of  thousands  of  families, 
incidents  of  the  stage,  takes  the  place  of  that  Those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  being  re-  Their  confidence  is  not  misplaced.  When 
natural  and  wholesome  interest  in  the  people  ceived  into  the  intimacy  of  this  excellent  fam-  time  brings  the  separation  to  which  all  must 
who  should  be  neighbors  and  friends,  and  ily,  know  how  strong  were  the  ties  which  look  forward,  and  a  family  loses  its  natural 
whose  well-being  should  be  a  care  and  study,  bound  this  mother  to  her  son,  and  this  son  to  protector,  it  will  find  the  deposits  which  it  has 
Young  men  have  the  desire  for  marriage  and  a  his  mother.  Though  he  had  grown  to  man’s  made  from  year  to  year,  as  a  provision  against 
home  of  their  own  destroyed  by  the  excite-  estate,  and  was  tall  and  of  a  fine  physique,  he  the  future,  safely  kept,  and,  having  gained  by 
ments  and  glitter  and  feverish  intoxication  of  was  always  his  mother’s  boy.  It  was  quite  successive  accumulations,  now  ready  to  be  re¬ 
public  entertainments.  Their  taste  for  simple  touching  to  see  how  he  would  nestle  beside  turned  to  the  family  in  this  its  time  of  need, 
joys,  a  quiet  hon^e  life,  modest  fashions  and  her,  as  if  he  were  still  a  child,  and  would  be  The  Equitable  has  always  shown  a  praise- 
inexpensive  ways-  is  perverted  by  the  dazzling  under  her  wing.  It  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  worthy  spirit  of  enterprise  in  introducing  all 
displays  and  glare  of  the  public  stage.  What  sit  in  another  part  of  the  room,  but  must  draw  the  “  modern  improvements  ”  in  business  man- 
can  they  say  which  will  compare  with  the  fine  up  beside  his  mother’s  chair,  and  take  her  agement,  and  in  promoting,  so  far  as  possible, 
phrases  and  brilliant  repartee  they  can  hear  hand  in  his.  It  is  not  often  that  we  see  a  stal-  not  only  the  security,  but  the  ease  and  com- 
for  a  dollar?  They  stop  reading  books  which  wart  son  thus  “leaning  to”  his  mother.  Other  fort,  of  the  assured.  The  latest  move  in  this 
require  effort.  They  lose  interest  in  serious  sons  may  love  their  mothers  as  well,  but  they  direction  has  been  to  adopt  a  rule  that  hence- 
and  earnest  talk.  Home  life  becomes  a  bore,  do  not  show  their  love  so  openly.  Even  where  forth  its  policies,  after  three  years  time,  should 
And  so  the  fine  fibres  of  our  best  sociability  the  feeling  exists,  it  is  often  guarded  and  re-  be  incontestable.  It  is  well  known  that  some 
shrivel  and  dry  up.  The  almost  universal  strained  in  its  expression,  as  if  it  were  an  un-  Companies,  though  finanoially  sound,  have 
confession  that  social  life  has  deteriorated  manly  thing  to  show  such  womanly  tender-  been  governed  by  such  a  narrow  and  petty 
where  it  has  not  ’  disappeared,  and  that  the  ness.  Yet  no  one  ever  thought  of  this  mani-  spirit,  that  they  interposed  vexatious  delays 
fashionable  substitutes  for  it  are  costly  mock-  festation  of  filial  affection  as  unmanly.  On  to  the  payment  of  what  was  really  due.  If 
eries  at  the  best,  show  what  harm  has  come  the  contrary,  it  gave  a  peculiar  grace  to  the  some  flaw  could  be  found  in  the  original  pol- 
from  looking  for  pleasure  away  from  home,  fine  presence  with  which  it  was  associated.  Icy,  some  oversight,  there  was  a  long  delay,  to 
and  asking  to  be  entertained  and  excited  by  and  of  which  it  was  the  chief  ornament.  It  be  ended  perhaps  by  a  legal  contest— a  contest 
artificial  means  instead  of  arousing  ourselves  put  the  fluishing  touch  on  that  picture  of  man-  that  was  most  harrowing  and  painful,  because 
to  interest  and  entertain  each  other  in  natural  ly  strength  and  beauty.  it  had  to  be  fought  over  a  dead  man’s  grave, 

and  healthy  ways.  And  unfortunately,  the  Mrs.  Dodge  is  well  known  to  our  readers  as  This  was  a  gross  injustice  and  wrong.  It 
causes  which  have  wrought  such  results  In  this  the  editor  of  “  St.  Nicholas,”  the  most  popu-  were  an  easy  matter  for  a  sharp  lawyer  to  pick 
and  other  great  cities  are  at  work  in  all  our  lar  magazine  for  children  in  the  world.  She  a  flaw  in  almost  any  policy— to  contend  that 
viliages  and  towns.  The  public  danger  calls  has  the  genius  of  entertaining  and  delighting  some  word  had  been  put  in,  or  had  ’been  left 
for  a  more  energetic  defence  of  home  and  so-  and  instructing  the  little  folk  in  greater  per-  out,  by  which  it  was  vitiated.  Such  policies 
cial  life  against  the  insidious  influences  which  fection  than  any  other  writer  we  know.  If  were  a  snare  to  simple-minded  people,  who 
are  preying  ui>on  their  foundations  and  drain-  she  should  count  her  friends,  she  must  include  are  not  up  to  all  the  pitfalls  which  may  lurk 
ing  off  their  best  life.  For  home  is  the  safe-  the  tens  of  thousands  of  children  who  look  to  in  a  carefully-drawn  legal  paper.  Plain  folks, 
guard  of  the  community,  the  citadel  of  public  her  every  month  for  so  much  of  innocent  de-  who  come  up  from  the  country  to  get  their 
virtue,  and  the  hope  of  the  world.  light.  All  these  little  people  will  be  made  sad  lives  insured,  are  not  accustomed  to  study  le¬ 


gal  documents,  and  may  easily  make  some  in¬ 
cautious  statement,  which,  if  it  be  rigidly  in¬ 
terpreted,  would  deprive  them  of  what  justly 
belongs  to  them. 

Now  the  Equitable  has  taken  the  lead  in  de¬ 
claring  all  policies  after  three  years  incon¬ 
testable.  This  is  not  laxness  nor  carelessness 
in  taking  risks.  During  these  three  years  it 
will  make  a  rigid  investigation,  just  as  it  would 
if  the  man  were  dead.  But  it  does  not  wait  un¬ 
til  he  is  dead,  when  making  inquiries,  and  per¬ 
haps  raising  charges,  which  he  is  not  there  to 
answer.  It  gives  him  a  chance  to  speak  before 
his  voice  is  forever  silent.  It  will  not  accuse 
him  when  he  is  sleeping  in  the  grave.  If  it  has 
any  exceptions  to  take,  it  must  make  them 
known  within  three  years,  or  forever  after 
hold  its  peace.  From  that  time  it  is  debarred 
from  the  right  to  say  a  word,  or  to  do  any¬ 
thing  but  pay  over  the  money;  and  that  it 
will  pay  promptly.  It  does  not  put  off  those 
who  present  their  claims  as  if  it  liked  to  keep 
them  waiting ;  or  even  ask  for  sixty  or  ninety  I 
days’  grace  (as  do  most  companies),  but  pays 
them  immediately  on  proof  of  death.  This  is 
another  evidence  of  the  honorable  way  in  which 
its  business  is  conducted.  These  two  new  fea¬ 
tures  will  lead  many  to  prefer  this  Company 
to  any  other,  as  they  afford  a  great  relief  from 
anxiety,  and  give  to  those  who  are  assured  peace 
and  quietness  of  mind  in  their  lifetime,  as  well 
as  security  for  their  families  when  they  are 
gone. 

VOLCANIC  ERUPTION  IN  HAWAII. 

The  venerable  missionary,  Eev.  Titus  Coan, 
D.D.,  writes  us  from  Hilo,  Hawaii,  Jan.  8th : 
“Since  the  5th  of  November  we  have  been 
'witnessing  one  of  the  grand  eruptions  of  our 
great  volcano.  Manna  Loa.  From  an  awful 
rent  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  about 
12,000  feet  high,  fiery  streams  have  been  sent 
out  to  the  northeast,  southeast,  and  east,  I’ush- 
ing  down  the  mountain  with  burning  fury, 
a  distance  of  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles,  and 
lighting  up  the  heavens  like  a  blazing  firma¬ 
ment.  Had  not  the  terrific  stream,  which  was 
headed  directly  towards  Hilo,  been  checked  by 
other  flows — or,  in  other  words,  had  all  the 
streams  been  united  and  precipitated  towards 
our  town— no  power  but  that  of  Him  ‘  whose 
breath  like  a  stream  of  brimstone  ’  kindles 
these  fires  and  melts  these  rocks,  could  have 
saved  our  town  and  harbor  from  utter  ruin. 
The  roaring  furnace  on  the  mountain  is  still 
in  fearful  blast,  sending  up  a  furious  column 
of  sulphurous  smoke  and  gases  equal  to  the 
smokestacks  of  a  thousand  steamers;  while 
the  molten  streams  are  consuming  the  jungle 
and  cutting  down  the  lofty  trees  in  the  forest 
some  twelve  miles  from  us.  Hilo  has  been  ex¬ 
cited,  and  many  parties  have  gone  up  to  the 
lower  end  of  one  of  the  streams,  as  it  creeps 
along  like  a  fiery  serpent  in  the  woods  behind 
us.  But  we  do  not  think  the  seething  stream 
will  reach  the  shore.  ‘  In  God  we  trust.’” 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  temperance  forces  were  never  more  alert 
in  the  great  West  than  at  the  present  time. 
The  victory  for  prohibition  in  Kansas  has  set 
an  influential  example,  and  really  one  that 
may  not  be  ighored  entirely  by  rival  States. 
Though  passed  for  its  own  sake,  the  measure  is 
none  the  less  a  good,  practical  bid  for  emigrants 
of  the  best  character.  Intelligent  heads  of 
families  who  propose  going  West  will  readily 
conclude  that  there  must  be  more  than  a  nu¬ 
cleus  of  “good  society  ”  in  a  State  able  to  inau¬ 
gurate  and  carry  through  such  decided  anti-sa¬ 
loon  and  anti-pauper  legislation ;  and  further, 
that  taxes  promise  to  be  light,  and  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  upon  matters  of  permanent  utility  and 
advantage  to  those  who  pay  them.  For  a  va¬ 
riety  of  reasons,  therefore,  we  are  not  surprised 
to  hear  that  the  people  of  Iowa  and  Missouri 
are  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  vote  on  a  similar 
constitutional  amendment.  In  Indiana  also, 
the  Legislature  is  likely— thanks  to  the  efforts 
of  the  women— to  do  something  more  effectual 
than  heretofore,  to  stay  the  tide  of  intemper¬ 
ance  ;  and  even  Tennessee  is  moving  in  the  same 
direction.  A  mass  meeting  recently  held  at 
Knoxville,  adopted  an  earnest  address  to  the 
State.  The  sentiment  in  all  these  and  other 
States  of  the  West,  we  are  told,  “  is  crystalliz¬ 
ing  around  the  idea  of  prohibition.”  This  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  the  people  are  really 
getting  in  earnest  on  the  subject,  and  propose 
to  quit  “  playing  at  temperance.” 

So  we  are  not  to  have  our  revised  New  Testa¬ 
ment  until  May,  when  we  trust  it  will  be  in 
time  to  add  eclat  to  the  anniversaries.  There 
is  perhaps  a  little  danger  when  the  public  are 
thus  kept  waiting  for  month  after  month  on 
the  convenience  of  the  University  printers  over 
the  water,  that  American  enterprise  will  be¬ 
come  restive,  and  get  out  a  revision  of  its  own. 
We  trust  not,  however.  Let  patience  have  its 
perfect  work ;  it  is,  after  all,  only  three  months 
to  wait.  The  Revised  New  Testament  will 
come  then,  and  be  welcome  when  it  comes. 

The  article  of  Dr.  Morris,  on  our  second 
l>age,  ought  to  be  read  by  all  who  have  the 
present  and  future  welfare  of  our  great  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  at  heart.  It  is  worthy  to  have 
been  written  on  a  day  of  many  sacred  memo¬ 
ries.  Some  who  are  wont  to  carp  at  the  West¬ 
ern  professor,  will  do  well  to  take  knowledge 
of  his  admirable  spirit. 

The  arrangements  for  holding  a  World’s 
Fair  in  tliis  city  in  1883  have  begun  to  be  made 
in  earnest.  The  choice  of  Gen.  Grant  for  pres¬ 
ident  has  given  the  project  a  decided  impetus, 
and  already  the  movement  to  secure  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds  promises  to  be  successful.  The 
New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  has  sub¬ 
scribed  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  and  if  is 
expected  that  the  other  roads  will  carry  this 
sum  up  to  a  million.  It  is  confidently  hoped 
that  a  hundred  $10,000  and  two  hundred  $6,000 
subsoriptions  will  be  obtained  without  difficul¬ 
ty.  Under  the  act  of  Congress  the  money 
must  be  subscribed  before  any  legal  action  is 
taken,  and  the  subscriptions  will  show  whether 
there  is  a  sufficiently  earnest  desire  to  have 
the  Exhibition,  to  warrant  the  Government  in 
issuing  invitations  to  foreign  Governments. 

The  temerity  of  Michael  Davitt,  one  of  the 
most  aggressive  and  pronounced  of  the  Irish 
agitators,  is  more  remarkable  than  his  arrest 
by  the  Government.  He  had  been  transport¬ 
ed,  and  had  returned  on  a  ticket-of-leave,  which 
his  violent  courses  cancelled.  He  seemed  to 
defy  the  Government  by  a  species  of  foolhardi¬ 
ness  which  could  have  no  other  result  than  the 
one  which  followed.  A  man  who  deliberately 
thrusts  his  head  into  a  lion’s  mouth  has  no 
reason  to  complain  at  decapitation.  Ireland 
seems  to  be  quite  as  unfortunate  in  her  friends 
as  in  her  foes.  _ 

The  action  of  Congress  in  fixing  a  method 
of  counting  the  electoral  votes  may  possibly 
prevent  difficulties  that  should  be  provided 
against.  The  experience  of  1877  is  full  of 
warning,  and  it  is  wise  to  render  its  recurrence 
impossible.  _ 

We  are  requested  to  give  notice  to  any  con¬ 
gregation  that  has  a  number  of  hymn  and  tune 
books  or  a  Sunday-school  library  to  spare,  that 
they  can  hear  of  a  needy  missionary  church 
that  would  be  glad  to  receive  them,  by  writing 
to  the  Rev.  A.  Scott,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


The  Moderation  movement  in  this  city  de¬ 
serves  mention  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  time. 
It  was  formed  two  years  ago  to  reform  the 
drinking  habits  of  business  men,  by  prevent¬ 
ing  drinking  in  business  hours,  and  the  perni¬ 
cious  custom  of  “  treating  ”  and  being  “  treat¬ 
ed  ”  at  the  bar ;  and  it  has  gained  in  all  108,000 
pledges,  about  one-third  of  which  are  to  ab¬ 
stain  entirely  from  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks.  If  we  were  to  classify  these  several 
pledges  in  the  order  of  their  effectiveness,  we 
should  say  that  “the  last  should  be  first.” 
The  best  way  to  avoid  danger  is  to  “pass  by 
on  the  other  side,”  to  go  not  near  it,  to  “turn 
from  it  and  pass  away.”  But  for  those  who 
will  not  commit  themselves  to  total  absti¬ 
nence,  the  question  is  whether  it  is  not  better 
to  have  them  pledged  at  least  to  abstain  at 
certain  hours,  and  from  that  form  and  man¬ 
ner  of  offering  and  receiving  the  “social  cup” 
which  presents  special  temptations,  and  is 
most  full  of  danger.  Certainly  it  is  some¬ 
thing  if  we  can  persuade  those  who  drink 
much  to  drink  little,  and  those  who  drink  lit¬ 
tle  to  drink  less.  Doubtless  a  great  deal  of 
intemperance  results  from  habits  insensibly 
formed  in  business  hours,  and  among  ac¬ 
quaintances  who  care  less  for  drink  than  for 
good  fellowship,  and  who  propose  to  “treat” 
only  to  show  good  feeling. 

The  Herald  and  Presbyter  is  protuberant 
with  sage  advice.  Not  content  with  counsel¬ 
ling  The  Observer  to  “do  itself  a  favor”  by 
taking  back  all  it  has  said  in  behalf  of  the 
Cumberland  Church,  it  desires  The  Evangel¬ 
ist  to  hunt  up  some  assailant  of  that  Presbyte¬ 
rian  body  and  set  him  at  work  in  our  columns, 
in  order  that  “both  sides  of  the  question” 
might  be  before  our  readers  also.  The  quality 
of  these  suggestions  is  truly  amazing.  How 
would  it  do  for  the  Herald  and  Presbyter  to 
try  its  own  prescription !  It  could  not  better 
“do  itself  a  favor,”  or  better  favor  its  sub¬ 
scribers,  than  by  retracting  editorially  the  ac¬ 
cusation  it  has  brought  against  the  Cumber¬ 
land  Church,  and  meanwhile  securing  some 
sensible  man  to  help  it  set  itself  aright  by 
showing  its  readers  the  true  and  just  “side  of 
the  question.” _ 

President  Eliot  of  Harvard  is  reported  as  ob¬ 
jecting  to  what  is  called  the  higher  education 
of  women,  lest  it  make  them  unwomanly.  It 
is  rather  too  late  in  the  day  to  urge  such  an 
objection.  There  are  scores  of  highly  educat¬ 
ed  women  in  this  country ;  women  who  would 
honor  any  college,  if  they  are  not  college  grad¬ 
uates,  and  it  is  no  fault  of  theirs  that  they  are 
not  college  graduates.  And  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  these  educated  women  are  quite  as  wo¬ 
manly,  to  say  the  least,  as  any  women  in  the 
world.  As  a  rule,  the  women  with  the  least 
womanliness  are  not  found  among  the  educat¬ 
ed  classes,  and  the  education  that  tends  to 
make  a  woman  unwomanly  is  not  worthy  the 
name.  If  the  course  of  study  in  a  college  is 
calculated  to  make  unmanly  men  or  unwoman¬ 
ly  women,  it  ought  to  be  immediately  reform¬ 
ed.  Our  methods  of  education  will  stand  a 
good  deal  of  improving. 

The  sum  of  $100,000  has  been  raised  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  for  Gen.  Grant,  a  generous  token  of 
public  appreciation  and  regard.  In  this  city 
a  fund  of  $250,000  has  been  nearly  subscribed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  oldest  living  ex-President. 
The  interest  of  this  fund  will  be  given  to  Gen. 
Grant  during  his  life-time,  and  probably  it 
would  not  have  been  subscribed  but  for  inter¬ 
est  in  him ;  then  it  will  go  to  the  oldest  surviv¬ 
ing  ex-President.  It  certainly  seems  that  a 
nation  like  the  United  States  should  make  suf¬ 
ficient  provision  for  its  ex-Presidents  without 
calling  on  private  generosity ;  and  private  sub¬ 
scription,  even  as  shown  in  the  generous  fund 
just  subscribed,  provides  for  only  one  ex-Pres¬ 
ident  at  a  time.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
fund  will  not  prevent  Congress  from  making 
such  a  provision  for  ex-Presidents  as  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  office  and  the  wealth  of  the  country 
require.  _ 

The  annual  report  of  the  “  Foreign  Sunday- 
school  Association,”  is  up  to  October  last,  and 
makes  a  very  satisfactory  showing  for  a  very 
modest  and  inexpensive  agency.  The  total  re¬ 
ceipts  for  the  year  were  $4,839.72.  For  Sunday- 
school  work  in  Germany  $743  have  been  ex¬ 
pended;  $26  for  Hungary;  $20  for  Belgium; 
$43  in  Bohemia.  The  Association  publishes 
Sunday-school  papers  in  Madrid,  Paris,  and 
Florence,  at  a  considerable  expense.  Ciopies 
of  “Christie’s  Old  Organ  ’  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  and  sent  to  Portugal,  Brazil,  the  Azores, 
China,  Hungary,  and  perhaps  other  Sunday- 
schools.  A  world-famous  book  is  this  one  orig¬ 
inally  published  by  the  Carters. 

We  have  in  hand  several  sums  of  money,  con¬ 
tributed  since  we  called  attention  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  securing  a  missionary  horse  for  the  Rev. 
Joseph  P.  Lestrade,now  laboring,  for  the  most 
part  on  foot,  among  the  poor  churches  of  the 
South.  We  intended  to  speak  of  the  people  as 
miserably  poor  down  there,  when  compared 
with  our  rural— not  “rival,”  as  the  types  would 
have  it — population  here  at  the  North.  The 
present  Winter  has  proved  a  season  of  great 
suffering  in  all  the  South,  the  people  having 
not  wherewithal  to  make  and  keep  themselves 
warm  amid  such  unlooked-for  rigors.  Those, 
therefore,  who  contribute  means  to  expedite 
the  journeys  of  a  faithful  missionary  and  ad¬ 
viser  among  them  are  doing  a  work  which  will 
at  once  bear  fruit.  In  addition  to  the  six  dol¬ 
lars  before  acknowledged — made  up  of  $6  from 
a  young  lady  of  this  city  and  $1  from  a  minis¬ 
ter’s  daughter  in  Michigan— we  acknowledge 
the  following  further  sums :  From  L.,  Albany, 
$1;  from  T.,  $1;  from  K.  N.  G.,  $5;  from  L. 
P.  T.,  $5.  This  is  a  good  beginning,  and  en¬ 
courages  us  to  hope  that  the  wish  expressed  in 
one  of  the  notes  received,  viz :  that  the  amount 
were  $100  instead  of  $1,  will  soon  be  made  good 
in  the  total  of  contributionaf 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  circular  from  the  Rev. 
W.  C.  Van  Meter,  formerly  of  this  city,  but 
now  engaged  in  mission  work  in  Rome,  which 
explains  the  loss  of  his  money  draft  while 
crossing  the  British  Channel  some  time  since, 
and  during  the  confusion  and  sickness  inci¬ 
dent  to  unusually  rough  weather.  In  a  post¬ 
script  he  announces  its  recovery,  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  duplicate'  draft.  “The  Vatican 
Mission”  (significant  name!),  which  Mr.  Van 
Meter  carries  on,  is  thus  in  good  heart,  and 
since  its  September  reopening  has  received  49 
in  the  infant  school,  40  in  the  girls'  school,  46 
in  the  boys’  school,  and  in  the  night-school  for 
men  78.  The  sewing-school  and  mothers’  meet¬ 
ing  has  had  an  attendance  of  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five  daily. _ 

The  loss  by  fire  last  week  in  Philadelphia,  when 
Horticultural  Hall,  the  Beth  Eden  Baptist  church, 
and  other  buildings  were  destroyed,  was  $200,000. 


RDM.  BARBOSA  IN  AFRICA. 

Dr.  Garnet  has  received  a  letter  announcing 
the  arrival  of  his  daughter  and  family  in  Mon¬ 
rovia  after  a  stormy  voyage  of  forty  days.  The 
family  are  all  well  and  delighted  with  their 
new  home.  They  were  received  and  welcomed 
by  several  distinguished  citizens,  including  Dr. 
Blyden,  Senator  Ross,  and  United  States  Min¬ 
ister  J.  H.  Smyth. 

Mrs.  Barbosa  will  settle  at  Brewervilie,  and 
there  establish  a  mission  school  for  girls. 


THE  CHINESE  NEW  TEAB. 

The  Chinese  New  Year,  which  falls  about  on* 
month  after  our  own,  was  celebrated  here  in  New 
York  on  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday  week, 
with  considerable  spirit.  We  do  not  mean  of 
course  by  our  population  generally,  but  by  the  na¬ 
tives  of  that  far  empire  temporarily  or  permanent¬ 
ly  here  resident  among  us.  An  interesting  gather¬ 
ing  in  honor  of  this  new  period  of  time  was  that 
which  assembled  at  119  White  street  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  Jan.  3l8t.  These  rooms  have  long  been 
occupied  for  day  and  Sabbath-school  classes,  under 
the  devoted  supervision  of  Miss  Goodrich,  and 
through  Influences  here  centering  promising  Sab¬ 
bath  classes  for  Chinamen  have  been  established 
in  several  other  quarters  of  the  city  in  connection 
with  our  churches.  And  thus  it  came  about  that 
Chinamen,  mostly  young  men,  to  the  number  of 
eighty  or  more  and  teachers  to  correspond,  were 
brought  together  at  these  White  street  mission 
rooms  on  Monday  evening  under  very  pleasant.  If 
somewhat  crowded,  circumstances.  The  occasion 
had  evidently  been  diligently  prepared  for,  and 
what  with  evergreens,  Chinese  lanterns,  wall  orna¬ 
ments,  and  tropical  flowers  (kindly  sent  by  Mrs. 
John  Crosby  Brown),  a  novel  and  very  interesting 
scene  was  presented,  and  the  picture  was  present¬ 
ly  enhanced,  if  not  greatly  enriched,  by  the  pe¬ 
culiar  strains  of  Chinese  instrumental  music.  The 
further  exercises  of  the  occasion  consisted  of  re¬ 
marks,  singing  and  prayer  in  English  and  Chinese, 
with  a  good  sprinkle  of  native  music.  An  ample 
feast  of  good  things  provided  by  the  ladies  and 
spread  in  the  dining  room  below,  was  manifestly 
enjoyed  by  the  young  men.  The  Rev.  Arthur  Fol¬ 
som,  for  a- time  connected  with  this  work  in  its 
early  days,  also  some  years  missionary  in  China, 
participated  in  the  exercises ;  and  a  daughter  of 
Dr.  Famham  of  Shanghai  was  also  present. 
Revs.  L.  D.  Bevan,  Marling,  Day,  Parsons,  H.  R. 
Wilson,  Jr.,  and  otherfriends,  looked  in  upon  this 
novel  scene  during  the  evening. 

In  view  of  the  substantial  progress  In  this  work, 
and  the  fact  that  these  classes  have  fully  a  hun¬ 
dred  scholars  under  their  care,  we  may  add  that 
new  teachers  will  be  welcomed  at  any  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  afternoon  classes.  The  several  denofiiina- 
tions  are  represented  among  these  workers. 
Pleasant  New  Year  entertainments  were  also  had 
at  the  union  school  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  Baptist 
in  East  56th  street,  upon  the  same  evening. 


THE  lAli:  A.  B.  WETUOBE. 

The  memory  of  this  venerable  philanthropist 
will  be  long  and  pleasantly  fragrant  with  its  many 
Christian  odors,  perfuming  our  Christian  charities 
and  benevolences  with  ite  rare  and  rich  qualities 
for  years  to  come.  God  gave  him  many  excep¬ 
tional  advantages  for  His  gracious  work,  and  for 
its  most  acceptable  accomplishment;  a  handsome, 
manly  face  and  figure,  full  of  winsome  and  attrac¬ 
tive  expression ;  a  voice  of  sweet,  melodious  tone, 
informed  by  ever  active  Christian  emotions ;  and 
a  manner  at  once  commanding  and  dignified, 
courteously  sweet,  and  inviting  the  confidence 
and  trust  it  justified.  And  these  external  signs 
were  true  manifestations  of  the  inward  graces  and 
fruits  of  the  spirit  always  abiding  in  him.  More 
than  any  man  whom  I  ever  knew,  he  was  always  a 
Christian  in  great  things  and  small,  on  Sunday 
and  week-day,  in  business  and  recreation.  But  it 
was  in  his  home,  surrounded  by  his  saintly  wife 
and  by  his  loving  children,  that  his  reigning  purity 
of  heart  and  mind,  his  habitual  charity  that 
“thinketh  no  evil,”  and  his  kindly  nature,  so  in¬ 
terfused  with  the  best  emotions,  shone  most  beau¬ 
tifully  and  attractively.  It  was  such  a  home  as 
we  fancy  that  at  Bethany  to  have  been  where  the 
Master  loved  to  go  and  rest  amid  His  blessed 
work  of  doing  good. 

What  “  a  feast  of  good  things  ”  was  such  a  life ! 
a  feast  to  which  were  bidden  and  were  welcome 
not  only  the  honorable,  the  rich,  the  noble,  and 
the  great,  but  those  from  the  highways  and  hedges, 
the  poor,  the  fatherless,  and  the  unfriended.  As 
the  farmer  at  Marshfield  murmured  as  he  looked 
for  the  last  time  at  the  silent,  majestic  face  of 
Daniel  Webster,  “Marshfield  will  be  lonesome 
without  you,  Mr.  Webster,”  so  these  poor  orphans 
and  friendless  ones  looking  tearfully  at  the  grand 
head  of  Mr.  Wetmore  as  it  lay  In  its  noble  repose 
might  even  more  truthfully  and  touchingly  have 
sighed  “We  shall  all  be  lonesome  without  you, 
Mr,  Wetmore!” 

Surely  such  a  life  cannot  have  been  lived  in  vadn. 
Surely  such  a  living  and  bountiful  epistle,  at  onoe 
gospel  and  epistle,  example  and  precept,  will  so 
strengthen,  teach,  and  equip  others  in  smaller 
spheres,  although  it  may  be,  and  with  lesser  es¬ 
teemed  and  internal  graces  and  powers,  that  they 
will  rise  up  and  make  the  world  less  lonesome  for 
the  orphan,  the  friendless,  the  wandering,  and  the 
sinful.  J.  D.  S. 

Englewood,  N.  3.,  Feb.  3, 1881. 

JHfnffiitnris  ati9 

NEW  YORK. 

New  York. — The  annual  reports  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Social  and  Benevolent  Society  and  the  Sal^ 
bath-school  and  mission  enterprises  connected 
with  the  Fifth-avenue  Church  (Dr.  John  Hall  pas¬ 
tor),  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1880,  show  that 
much  successful  work  has  been  (j^ne  in  the  last 
twelve  months.  The  Young  Men’s  Society  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1842  for  mutual  acquaintance  and  unit¬ 
ed  benevolent  action.  Its  regular  meetings  are 
held  on  the  first  Sabbath  evening  of  each  month 
(excepting  July,  August,  and  September),  and  re¬ 
ligious  topics  are  discussed.  Dr.  Hall  is  general¬ 
ly  present  and  closes  the  discussions  with  a  brief 
address.  The  Sabbath-sohool  of  the  Fifth-avenue 
Church  numbers  460  scholars,  and  the  average  at¬ 
tendance  during  the  year  has  been  390.  The  pas¬ 
tor  of  Romeyn  Chapel,  Rev.  George  Van  Deurs, 
reports  that  31  additions  were  made  to  the  church 
at  one  communion  (Oct.  24th),  and  during  eight 
months  of  the  year  the  average  attendance  at  tbe 
Simday-school  was  304.  The  Seventh-avenue  Mis¬ 
sion  has  been  carried  on  over  twenty-seven  years, 
and  shows  310  teachers,  scholars,  and  officers,  and 
much  relief  and  industrial  work  accomplished. 
Since  Rev.  Hugh  Pritchard  commenced  his  labors 
(about  six  months  ago)  with  the  Alexander  Mis¬ 
sion  (in  King  street,  near  Houston),  there  has  been 
an  accession  of  twelve  members  and  a  constant 
increase  of  worshippers.  The  Sabbath-school  has 
between  400  and  6()0  members. 

The  Thirteenth-street  Church,  we  are  glad  to  hear, 
is  prospering  both  spiritually  and  financially.  On 
Monday  it  paid  another  thousand  dollars  on  its 
mortgage  debt — making  eleven  thousand  in  all — 
leaving  only  four  thousand  unpaid,  which  amount 
is  all  pledged  to  be  paid  before  the  first  of  next 
January. 

Yonkers. — The  Dayspring  Church  of  this  city, 
of  which  Rev.  C.  E.  Allison  is  the  faithful  pastor, 
received  twenty-one  members  at  its  last  commun¬ 
ion,  all  on  profession  of  faith.  In  the  evening  the 
First,  Westminster,  and  Reformed  congregations 
united  With  it  in  union  services.  Much  rmigious 
interest  is  still  manifest  in  tbe  church. 

Mount  Morris. — The  quarter  century  pastorate 
of  Rev.  Levi  Parsons,  D.D.,  with  this  congrega¬ 
tion  was  appropriately  commemorated  last  'Thurs¬ 
day  evening  at  the  spacious  residence  of  George 
W.  Phelps,  Esq.  The  company  numbered  about 
three  hundred,  in  which  all  the  ohurohee  of  the 
villages  were  represented,  and  many  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  towns.  The  severity  of  the  weather  (the 
thermometer  being  at  zero)  prevented  the  atten¬ 
dance  of  some  from  out  of  town,  who  had  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  present.  A  large  number  of  letters  had 
been  received  from  invited  guests,  most  of  which 
were  read.  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Gridley  of  Waterloo, 
Professors  North  of  Hamilton  College,  Huntington 
and  Upson  of  Auburn  Seminary,  and  Hon.  Augus¬ 
tus  Frank  of  Warsaw,  were  a  few  of  the  many 
thus  heard  from.  After  those  seated  at  the  first 
tables  had  been  served  to  a  bountiful  repast,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  due  proportion  of  substantials  and 
luxuries.  Dr.  L.  J.  Ajnee  called  to  order  in  the  par¬ 
lors,  and  on  behalf  of  the  congregation,  addressed 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Parsons  In  well  chosen  words  of  dis¬ 
criminating  and  affectionate  commendation,  which 
were  rendered  all  the  more  emphatic  by  the  sub¬ 
stantial  tokens  of  generous  good  will  that  acc^^ 
panled  them.  A  hymn  written  for  the  oooMk^|H 
a  former  pastor  of  the  church,  Rev.  C.  H. 
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ley,  was  then  sung,  after  which  Bev.  Joseph  B.  OHIO. 

Pfl^e,  D.D.,  was  called  upon  for  remarks.  He  CiiEVELAND. — 'Our  Cleveland  correspondent 
referred  to  his  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  writes  that  the  church  on  Woodland  avenue 
with  the  church  and  its  ministers  for  over  forty  ig  rejoicing  in  the  settlement  of  its  new  pastor, 
years,  since  the  pastorate  of  Bev.  Cyrus  Hudson.  Rgy.  Qeorge  L.  Spining,  D.D.,  late  of  Kalamazoo, 
He  had  been  specially  intimate  with  Dr.  Parsons  Mich.  He  is  a  native  of  Dayton,  Ohio ;  graduated 
from  the  time  of  his  settlement,  and  no  minister  gt  Hanover  College  and  Chicago  Theological  Sem- 
stood  higher  in  his  confidence,  or  occupied  a  inary.  As  pastor  in  several  Western  towns  during 
larger  place  in  his  heart.  He  also  referred  to  the  his  twelve  years’  work,  he  has  received  475  addl- 
remarkable  fact  that  three  villages  in  a  row,  the  tions  to  his  churches.  He  comes  with  a  reputa- 
two  most  distant  but  sixteen  miles  apart,  the  other  for  ability  and  usefulness,  which  ^ve  prom¬ 
midway  between  them.  Mount  Morris,  Perry,  and  (gg  of  like  success  in  the  important  field  on  which 
Warsaw,  should  each  have  had  a  celebration  like  he  now  enters. 

J’)*® ,  'Rereading  of  letters  followed,  en-  North  Church  has  also  a  new  pastor,  Bev. 

livened  by  s^rt  spewhes  interep^ed,  from  Rev.  Qgston,  who  comes  from  Bellaire,  Ohio. 

T^^as  A.  W^  of  Scottsvllle,  Deacon  Sheldon  Clarkson,  Ohio;  a  graduate  of 

Washington  College  and  the  Allegheny  Theologi- 
andothere.  There  was  very  little  of  the  sad  Md  j  gg^ingry.  During  his  ministry  of  nineteen 
wmbre  about  the  occasion.  The  allusions  to  the  jjj  Extern  Ohio,  970  have  united  with 

departed  were  not  in  the  funeral  strain,  but  ^^urches  under  his  charge.  He  was  installed 
brighten^  by  the  bl^ed  hope  of  the  Gosiwl,  in  gugday  evening,  Jan.  30th,  when  the  church  was 
tte  spirit  of  Wesley  s  inooinparable  hymn,  ••  Come  ^rowd^.  and  the  occasion  was  one  of  deep  inter¬ 
im  us  join  our  friends  above.  It  was  a  very  ^  The  audience-room  has  recently  been  greatly 
pleasant  improvement  of  an  event  that  no  church  imp^ved  by  frescoing  and  refurnishing.  The  pul- 
favored  by  its  occurrence  should  ever  permit  to  pft^gnd  its  immediate  surrounding  were  made  at- 
pass  unnoticed,  wd  all  its  infiuences  will  be  for  ]jy  f^e  tasteful  arrangement  of  plants  and 

goc^.  Among  the  presents  was  an  elaborate  silver  ^  Dr.  Pomeroy  presided  and  offered  the 

table  set.  Dr  Paraons  disc^rse  last  babbath  prayer  of  installation.  Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell  preach- 
morning  was  of  an  historical  clfaracter.  ^  impressive  sermon  from  Acts  iv.  20 :  “We 

■  Bochesteb. — After  a  faithful  pastorate  of  seven  ggn  but  speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen  and 
years  Bev.  Dr.  Bernhard  Pick  has  resigned  his  heard.”  The  charge  to  the  pastor,  by  his  predeces- 
charge,  to  take  effect  April  Ist.  He  is  a  member  of  got,  the  Bev.  H.  B.  Hoisington,  was  most  fraternal 
the  Presbytery  of  Bochester.  The  church  was  gnd  affectionate.  Rev.  Anson  Smyth,  D.D.,  gave 
formerly  connected  with  the  German  Evangelical  the  charge  to  the  congregation,  and  the  new  pas- 
body,  but  a  few  years  ago  became  Independent,  tor  pronounced  the  benediction. 

During  his  ministry  with  it  Dr.  Pick  has  receiv^  presbyterian  churches  in  Cleveland  are 

191  young  F^ple  into  the  church,  after  SIX  months  supplied  with  pastors,  while  Drs.  Mitchell 

baptized  373  children;  Pomeroy  are  ably  assisted  by  Messrs.  Bollo 

Related  at  ^funerals;  and  married  ^couples.  ^  jj  LgughUn,  licentiates,  who 

pie  great  hind^ce  to  pastoral  work  has  been  have  charge  of  mission  congregations,  which  will 
lack  of  spirituality ;  scarcely  any  appreciation  of  near  future  be  organized  as  churches.  It  is 

Mund  Gospel  doctnne  and  Mperimentel  ptety.  g^pg^ted  that  Mr.  Ogden  will  remain  in  Cleveland 
^e  wngregation  have  un  ^  ^ as  paster,  while  Mr  Laughlin  will  enter  the  ser- 

vice  of  our  Foreign  Board.  Another  licentiate, 
with  the  Evangelical  S^od  of  North  Ameri^,  and  p  j  william  W.  Gist,  now  gives  his  whole  time 
expats  to  enter  upon  his  pastoral  work  May  1st.  ^  ministerial  work  in  Wickliffe  and  Kirtland.  He 
Dr.  Kck  is  an  ear^t  worker  in  his  study  in  v^i-  j  young  man  of  excellent  promise,  and  it  is  ex- 
ous  literary  departments.  He  has  just  issued  in  ^  ordained  at  the  next  meet- 

a  neat  pamphlet  Luthers  famous  Reformation  I*  ,  Presbytery. 

Hymn  in  nineteen  different  languages.  *  .  ,  #  x,  v  •  * 

■L  „  -ni.  •  A-  t  Milpokt.— A  series  of  meetings  has  just  closed 

Poet  HEXE^-The  anniversary  discourse  of  here,  and  the  accessions  were  sixteen. 

Bev.  C.  H.  A.  Bulkley,  pristor  of  this  church,  de-  _  ’  «  n 

scriptive  of  the  twenty  years  of  its  history,  has  Waeeen.— The  Firet  Church,  in  all  its  depar^ 
been  published.  As  early  as  1853  efforts  were  ments  of  work,  fee^  the  spirit  of  its  energetic  and 
made  to  secure  a  house  of  worship,  and  land  was  successful  pastor,  Bev.  Alexander  Jackson,  bpe- 
bought  for  the  purpose.  In  1855  a  church  was  cial  pains  are  taken  to  interest  strangers.  Letter 
dedicated,  but  not  until  Oct.  15,  1860,  was  the  missives  are  now  and  then  sent  out  from  the  pas- 
“ First  Presbyterian  Society”  organized.  The  tor’s  study,  calling  attention  to  the  prayei-meet- 
original  members  numbered  twenty-one,  and  dur-  ings,  and  the  wants  of  the  sick  and  the  troubled, 
ing  the  past  twenty  years  one  hundred  and  eighty-  toe  Christmas  festival  of  the  Sunday-school 
five  others  have  been  added.  Out  of  this  churcih  ..^bere  was  a  responsive  service  and  great  delight 
have  grown  the  Methodist  and  Episcopal  church-'  oO  the  p^  of  the  children  over  the  presents  r^ 
es  of  Port  Henry.  Rev.  Mr.  Bulkley  was  instal-  ceived.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackson  also  received 
led  in  1876,  and  has  accomplished  much  faithful  very  handsome  gifts.  Recently  he  delivered  a  lec- 

ture  in  Youngstown,  of  which  the  News  said  it  was 

VT..' .... _  I  ii,  _ _ listened  to  with  the  closest  attention. 

Newfield. — During  the  three  years  ministry  ^  ,  ...  ,  x 

of  Rev.  D.  D.  Lindsley  (now  of  Southport)  the  Oxpoed.— Twenty  young  ladies  of  the  Western 

church  was  tastefully  repaired,  the  Sabbath-school  Female  Seminary  were  recen’ed  into  this  church 
and  congregation  more  than  doubled,  and  twenty-  nt  a  recent  communion.  Rev.  G.  G.  Mitchell  is 


two  members  added. 

Otsteb  Bay. — This  church  (Rev.  A.  G.  Russell 


now  supplying  the  pulpit. 

Mechanicstown. — The  Corinth  Church  is  expe- 


pastor)  held  a  jubilee  last  week  over  the  payment  riencing  a  blessed  work  of  Rev.  W  .  M. 

of  its  debt,  as  recently  announced  in  The  Evange-  Eaton  has  pastoral  charge.  Thirty-two  persons 

have  already  professed  faith  in  Christ,  and  twenty- 

'  ir  Ai.  i  a  u  eight  have  united  with  the  church. 

Bubke. — More  than  seventy-five  persons  have  ®  mv  u  u  i  i 


expressed  a  new  hope  in  Christ,  and  others  are  in¬ 
quiring. 

BosiiYN. — Bev.  George  H.  Payson,  a  licentiate 


Blue  Ball. — This  church  is  also  greatly  reviv¬ 
ed,  and  thirty  persons  have  arisen  for  prayers. 
Love  City. — A  new  church  has  just  been  dedi- 


of  the  Utica  Presbytery,  has  received  a  unanimous  cated  at  this  place.  It  was  erected  chiefly  by  the 
call  to  this  church.  He  is  now  supplying  the  pul-  congregations  of  the  churches  of  Washington  and 


pit,  &Qd  will  probably  accept.  Scnecaville.  No  debt.  The  sermon  was  preached 

AMSTEBDAM.-The  Rev.  H.  L.  Teller  was  dis-  R  dedication 

Issed  by  his  own  request  from  the  Second  Pres-  ^ 

dierian  Church  of  Amsterdam,  and  closed  his  Ada. — At  the  last  communion  Rev.  Z.  B.  Camp- 


missed  by  his  own  request  from  the  Second  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Amsterdam,  and  closed  his 


labors  with  it  the  last  Sabbath  of  December.  He  bell  received  eleven  members,  making  forty-three 
has  removed  to  Schenectady,  where  he  has  put  in  all  since  he  began  his  labors  about  a  year  ago. 


himself  under  the  care  of  Bishop  Doane,  to  study 
for  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The 
church  thus  bereft  of  their  pastor,  have  extended 


INDIANA. 

Newton. — Interesting  religious  services  have 


a  united  and  hearty  call  to  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Baldwin  been  held  in  this  church  (Bev.  J.  W.  M^n  pastor), 
of  Medford,  Mass.,  and  he  has  signified  his  ac-  there  has  been  an  accession  of  thirteen  mem- 
ceptance  of  the  call,  and  expects  to  commence  his  bers. 


labors  on  the  third  Sabbath  of  February 


Elizaville. — Nino  united  at  the  last  commun- 


BUFPALO.-The  Calvary  Church  (Rev.  William  ^n,  the  result  of  meetings  of  one  week’s  duration. 


Beed  pastor)  is  entirely  out  of  debt,  and  largely  Danville.— The  dedication  of  this  church  on 
through  the  energy  of  a  lady  in  the  congregation,  the  23d  of  January  (Rev.  H.  L.  Dickerson  pastor) 
The  late  George  Palmer,  in  deeding  this  property  will  long  be  remembered.  During  that  day  and 
to  the  congregation,  stipulated  that  the  sum  of  the  three  days  following,  special  services  were 


$1,000  should  be  raised  each  year,  over  and  above  held,  and  ten  hopeful  converaions  resulted, 
all  other  expenses,  and  laid  aside  until  a  perma-  ILLINOIS 

nent  fund  of  $15,000  should  be  secured.  This  con-  ,,,  j.  - tt 

dition  neglected,  the  property  would  revert  to  his  W  aukegan.  The  present  address  of  R^'’-  E.  H. 


heirs.  A  thousand  a  year  was  raised  and  spent,  Cui'tis  is  here.  He  has  spent  a  year  in  Colorado, 
but  no  effort  was  made  to  accumulate  the  amount  hoping  to  regain  his  health. 

specified  until  last  December.  The  thing  had  be-  Belleville. — Rev.  O.  S.  Thompson  has  just 

come  burdensome,  and  but  faint  hopes  were  en-  been  released  from  this  charge.  There  are  sever- 
tertained  that  the  congregation  would  ever  get  to-  al  vacant  churches  in  Alton  Presbytery, 
gether  the  Important  $15,000 ;  but  Miss  Charlotte  Pana.— The  accessions  to  this  church  (Rev.  W. 

Mulligan  succeeded  in  raising  it  in  full.  Calvary  f.  Bingland  pastor)  at  the  communion  Jan.  30th 
Church  is  now  out  of  debt,  and  with  this  perma-  were  twenty-two.  Special  services  have  been  held, 
nent  f^d  to  its  credit  it  is  in  exceUent  flnaimial  jo^iet.-A  very  convenient  manual  of  the  Cen- 
wnd  tion.  The  contributions  r^ed  by  Mi^  ^  j  (Rev.  Amos  H.  Dean’s)  has  just  appear- 

Muliigan  rang^  from  $1  to  $5,000-Hon.  S.  S.  contains  a  list  of  all  the  officers  of  the 


Rogers  giving  the  last-named  sum. 


church,  a  New  Year’s  greeting  by  the  pastor,  a  re- 


OxFOBD.— Rev.  Henry  N.  Payne  resigns  this  field  port  of  the  work  of  the  church  for  1880,  and  a  list 
of  labor.  of  subjects  for  the  prayer-meeting  during  the 

Geneva. — Upon  a  recent  Sabbath,  Rev.  Dr.  Ho-  present  year.  In  the  last  twelve  months  the 
garth  delivered  a  convincing  and  powerful  dis-  amount  of  money  raised  was  $9,503,  the  church  re¬ 
course  on  the  “  Impassable  Gulf,”  in  which  it  was  paired,  and  the  old  debt  paid,  leaving  a  balance  in 
shown  that  the  grave  has  no  power  to  melt  away  the  the  treasury  of  $118.65.  The  accessions  were 
distinctions  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  twenty-seven,  ten  uniting  on  confession  of  faith, 
which  here  exist,  but  that  hereafter  those  distino-  Present  members,  241.  No  price  is  set  upon  the 
tions  and  their  consequences  are  irrevocably  es-  pews,  but  each  person  or  family  occupying  them  is 
tablished.  requested  to  give  a  stated  amount  each  Sabbath 

COHOCTON. — The  great  fall  of  enow  in  this  place  throughout  the  y^r.  The  Sabbath  collections 
proved  too  much  for  the  sheds  belonging  to  the  year  were  $2,151.02. 

congregation,  and  they  were  forced  to  go  under,  Paxton. — Rev.  E.  B.  Miner  has  given  up  the 
SabMth  before  last,  when  not  in  use,  except  in  a  charge  pf  the  church  of  North  Henderson,  and 
single  instance,  and  without  additional  harm  in  gone  to  the  church  of  Paxton. 


Cazenovia. — This  church  has  given  an  unani- 


lOWA. 

Colfax — This  church  is  enjoying  a  precious  re- 


mous  call  to  Mr.  Wilton  Merle  Smith  of  the  senior  pa  ‘  „ 

class  in  Auburn  Seminary,  a  call  which  he  has  ac-  Je  atreadv  uni  J 

/utnfAH  onH  iiimn  LJa  wnrir  nhnnf  mcmDers  navc  aireaoy  uniteu. 


ceptod,  and  expects  to  enter  upon  his  work  about 
the  middle  of  May.  Mr.  Smith  is  from  Elmira, 


Fabley. — Rev.  John  Fisher  has  become  the  en- 


and  one  of  Dr.  Knox’s  young  men,  which  is  enough  dowing  agent  of  the  German  'rheological  Seminary 
to  create  a  presumption  in  his  favor,  as  Dr.  Knox  Northwest,  at  Dubuque.  In  order  to  accept 

is  apt  to  turn  out  his  young  men  well  instructed,  this  position  he  resigned  the  pulpits  of  the  church- 
This,  with  excellent  natural  abilities  and  the  thor-  ®®  Farley,  Peosta,  and  Epworth. 


ough  training  which  Auburn  gives,  all  together  in¬ 
spire  great  hopes  of  usefulness  for  the  young  min- 


WISCONSIN. 

Bangob.  —  At  the  recent  communion  of  the 


ister  who  is  about  to  enter  upon  a  field  so  inviting  „  v,  u  “  V 

as  Cazenovia  u  t,  Bangor  and  Neshonoc  churches  (of  which  Rev.  J. 

T»IFW  TP’R‘4RV  ^^l^well  has  been  for  many  years  the  pastor), 

„  ^  ^  .  eight  members  were  added  to  the  former,  and  two 

Ne'^ton. — Rev.  E.  C.  Olney  has  accepted  the  to  the  latter,  on  profession  of  their  faith. 


call  of  this  church,  and  entered  his  new  field  of 
labor  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  month. 
Haddonfield. — Rev.  Julius  Nance  commences 


NEBRASKA. 

Tubkey  Cbeek. — Ten  miles  southwest  of  St. 


his  pastoral  work  with  this  people  in  March.  The  Raul,  on  the  borders  of  a  little  stream  of  this 


new  church  is  not  yet  finished 


name,  and  in  a  community  made  up  largely  of 


Db.  Chablk  F.  Wobbell,  one  of  the  oldest  Scotch,  a  church  of  sixteen  members  was  organ- 
ministers  in  our  denomination,  recently  died  at 
Perrineville,  N.  J.  He  was  pastor  of  the  church  ®®y- 

of  Manasquan  for  twelve  years,  which  was  his  last  wmmimlty,  with  genuine  Scotch  grit,  had 

^  gone  forward  even  in  advance  of  an  organization, 

„  „  ■  ^  ,  and  erected  a  neat  frame  building  20x30  for  church 

New  Gbetna. — The  Rev.  Albert  Worthington  of  purposes.  This  building  is  sufficiently  advanced 
New  Gretna,  N.  J.,  visited  Princtonnot  long  since,  to  be  occupied  by  them,  and  will  be  finished  and 
it  will  be  remembered,  for  the  first  time  since  furnished  early  in  the  Spring,  at  a  cost  of  about 
his  graduation,  fifty  years  before.  He  is  now  in  j7oo.  For  mission  purposes  this  church  will  be 
his  seventy-fifth  year,  and  yet  active  in  labors,  united  with  St.  Paul.  l. 

For  two  months  to  come,  however,  ho  expects  to  be 

in  Washing^ton,  D.  C.,  at  2012  Seventh  street,  the  COLORADO. 

house  of  his  only  child.  His  cliurch  at  New  Silveb  Cliff. — Rev.  Joseph  McLain  ministers 


in  Washing^ton,  D.  C.,  at  2012  Seventh  street,  the  COLORADO, 

house  of  his  only  child.  His  cliurch  at  New  Silveb  Cliff. — Rev.  Joseph  McLain  ministers 
Gretna,  like  so  many  others,  has  lost  old  and  val-  to  this  charge,  which  is  one  of  the  centres  of  a  rich 
ued  members  in  recent  years  by  removals  or  mining  region.  At  the  first  communion  (the 
death,  and  now  only  numbers  three  males  and  church  has  just  been  organized)  there  were  seven- 
twelve  females.  pj,jjj^gYLVANIA  additions. 

The  Holland  Mehobial  Chapel  is  now  in  charge  CONGREGATIONAL, 

of  Rev.  J.  B.  Miller.  There  is  in  connection  with  Bbooklyn.— Rev.  George  F.  Pentecost  is  meet- 


twelve  females.  pj,jjj^gYLVANIA  additions. 

The  Holland  Mehobial  Chapel  is  now  in  charge  CONGREGATIONAL, 

of  Rev.  J.  B.  Miller.  There  is  in  connection  with  Bbooklyn.— Rev.  George  F.  Pentecost  is  meet- 

it  a  Sabbath-school  of  seven  hundred  members.  *“6  with  much  success  as  pastor  of  the  Tompkins- 
The  field  is  one  of  much  importance.  Mr.  Miller  avenue  church.  He  has  sent  out  a  very  neat  pock- 
preached  his  opening  sermon  on  Sunday  Jan  30th  ®t  circular  to  the  different  members  of  his  congre- 
UNiON.-Thirty-three  additions  have  just  been  D  jnclud^  salutations  and  exhortations 

made  to  this  ch^h,  the  fruits  of  a  revival.  9^  Scripture,  and  also  the  times 

^  A  *  A.  ,  .  places,  and  intent  of  the  several  Sabbath  and 

CUBwmfBTiLLE.— An  instancy  is  given  of  what  week-day  services,  and  appointments  of  the  par- 
per^nal  work  wili  accomplish,  without  long-  igh,  with  information  as  to  his  methods  of  pastoral 
continued  meetings  aided  by  strangers.  This  work,  the  pews  and  sittings,  and  the  like, 
church  added  twenty-nine  on  confession  of  faith,  mu  a.  #  au  a  ^  rt 

Jan.  30th.  the  greater  part  being  young  men  hP  “J*"®, 

More  than  half  the  coiWunicante  on  that  day 

have  been  received  within  a  vear  and  a  half  hi  monthly  concert  an  “outlook  corn- 


acceptance  of  Christ.  c.  ‘‘fi?  mi^ionapr  news  or  progre^  to  the 

wuarr  vTunTNTT  t  concert.  The  last  missionary  report  was  a 

wjsBi  vlitulMlA.  survey  of  the  situation  on  the  continent  of  Africa, 

Wheeling.  —  At  the  communion  Jan.  23,  the  Knd  was  presented  in  a  paper  prepared  and  read  by 
Third  Church  (Rev.  J.  G.  Lyle  pastor)  received  an  S'  lady,  Mrs.  Munson. 

awesslon  of  fifteen  new  members,  a  good  part  of  Oswego.— Interesting  revival  services  have  been 
whom  were  heads  of  families.  This  makes  a  total  held  In  the  Congregational  Church  of  this  city,  and 
of  fifty  added  within  one  year,  besides  a  multitude  many  are  indulging  hopes  of  forgiveness.  The 
of  backsliders  reclaimed.  Over  three  hundred  new  pastor.  Rev.  J.  A.  Biddle,  has  carried  on  all 
children  are  now  in  the  Sabbath-school,  and  a  the  extra  services. 

larger  church  edifice  is  much  needed.  MABSHALL.-Rev.  W.  A.  James  has  been  obliged 

MICHIGAN.  to  resign  on  account  of  ill  health.  During  his  sick- 

Kalamazoo.— Bev.  D.  J.  Burrell  of  Dubuque,  t^f®®  o*  the  professors  of  Olivet  College  sup- 
lowa,  has  received  a  call  from  the  First  Church.  P“®r  Pulplt  for  two  months  gratuitously,  rld- 
ttottv  n  T  1.  iog  fourtoen  mlles  csch  wook  In  thc  cold  lo  Order 

MOLLY. — After  six  years  of  service  Rev.  Joseph  sn  if 

Swindt  has  resigned  this  charge.  ^  \  ^  ^ 

ATTaenTTTJT  Pbof.  J.  Lewis  Diman,  D.D.,  Professor  of  His- 

jaiobuuAi.  tory  and  Political  Economy  in  Brown  University, 

Plum  Cbeek. — On  the  let  of  March  Rev.  J.  G.  Rhode  Island,  died  on  Thursday  evening,  aged 
Boss  leaves  the  church  at  Campbell,  Ill.,  and  en-  nearly  fifty.  He  graduated  at  this  University  in 
rs  upon  labors  with  the  churches  of  Pliun  Creek,  1851,  and  at  Andover  Seminary  in  1856.  He  was 
n,  and  Yeinkeetowm.  soon  after  settled  over  the  First  Congregational 


Church  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  and  from  there  (in 
1860)  went  to  the  Harvard  Church  in  Brookline, 
Mass.  In  1864  he  was  elected  Professor  in  the 
above-named  institution. 

Shabon. — The  address  of  the  Bev.  H.  Eddy  is 
changed  from  Jersey  City  to  Sharon,  Ct. 

Bay  City. — At  the  installation  of  Rev.  W.  W. 
Lyle,  Jan.  25th,  at  B^  City,  Mich.,  the  sermon 
was  preached  by  Rev.  Dr.  Z.  Eddy  of  Detroit ;  the 
installing  prayer  made  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Wight  of  Bay 
City ;  the  charge  to  the  pastor  was  by  Rev.  W.  F. 
Day,  and  that  to  the  people  by  Bev.  L.  P.  Chap¬ 
man. 

HiAWATHA.-2^Rev.  J.  B.  Richardson,  a  recent 
graduate  of  Union  Seminary,  was  installed  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  at  Hia¬ 
watha,  Kansas,  Dec.  30th,  1880,  President  McVlcar 
of  Washburn  College  preaching  the  sermon.  The 
other  parts  were  performed  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Guild 
of  Seneca,  Storrs  of  Topeka,  Black  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  Strong  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  of  Hiawatha. 

A  Good  Club. — The  young  ladies  of  the  Ed¬ 
wards  Church,  Northampton,  have  formed  a  Bi¬ 
ble  Club,  the  object  of  which  is  to  obtain  a  thor¬ 
ough  and  systematic  knowledge  of  the  Word,  thus 
adding  to  the  spiritual  growth  of  the  individual 
and  the  strength  of  the  church.  Also  connected 
with  this  church  is  a  Mission  Circle  for  the  young¬ 
er  girls,  which  is  doing  a  good  work. 

CoMPABisoN. — The  total  number  of  Congrega¬ 
tional  churches  in  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies 
is  3,357,  whereas  the  number  in  the  United  States 
when  the  last  Year  Book  (in  1879,  containing  these 
statistics)  was  issued,  was  3,620. 

REFORMED  CHURCH. 

Rev.  Benjamin  C.  Taylob,  D.D.,  pastor-emeri¬ 
tus  of  the  Bergen  Reformed  Church,  Jersey  City 
Heights,  died  on  the  2d  inst.,  at  the  age  of  eighty 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest  clergymen  in 
New  Jersey,  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  denomination.  Dr.  Taylor  graduated  in 
1819  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  from  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick  in  1822. 
After  preaching  at  Greenbush  and  Blooming 
Grove,  N.  Y.,  for  three  years,  he  went  to  Passaic, 
where  he  remained  until  1828,  when  he  was  called 
to  the  Bergen  Reformed  Church.  He  was  elected 
a  trustee  of  Rutgers  College  in  1857.  After  preach¬ 
ing  forty  years,  the  congregation  made  him  emeri¬ 
tus-pastor  in  1870.  On  July  8,  1878,  he  celebrated 
his  golden  wedding  with  the  church,  having  been 
connected  with  it  tlien  fifty  years.  On  that  occasion 
he  stated  in  his  address  that  he  had  buried  1,416 
members  of  his  church.  Of  the  196  people  who 
composed  the  congregation  when  he  first  went 
there,  only  fourteen  were  then  living.  In  eight 
families  he  had  performed  the  marriage  ceremony 
of  the  grandmother,  the  mother,  and  the  daugh¬ 
ter.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  and  had  published  many  books,  one  of 
which  is  a  history  of  Bergen,  N.  J.,  now  Jersey 
City.  He  was  the  father  of  several  sons,  one  of 
whom  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor  of  Newark,  and  an¬ 
other  is  the  law  partner  of  District  Attorney  A.  T. 
McGill. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 

The  Rev.  Edwabd  A.  Washbubn,  D.D.,  who  had 
been  the  rector  of  Calvaiy  Church  in  this  city  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  fifteen  years,  died  Feb.  2d,  aged  sixty- 
two.  He  was  a  Bostonian  by  birth,  and  educated 
at  Harvard  College,  and  at  Andover  and  Yale  di¬ 
vinity  schools.  Before  accepting  any  charge,  he 
ceased  to  be  a  Congregational  minister,  and  took 
Orders  from  Bishop  Eastbum  in  the  Episcopal 
Church.  He  twice  succeeded  the  present  Bishop 
Coxe — in  1856  as  rector  of  St.  John’s,  Hartford,  and 
again  in  1865  in  his  last  rectorship.  Dr.  Washburn 
published  several  volumes. 

Italian  Mission. — Last  Sabbath  a  congregation 
largely  composed  of  Italians  assembled  in  Grace 
Chapel,  where  Bishop  Potter  administered  the 
rite  of  confirmation  to  thirty  pereons,  principally 
adults.  The  service  was  conducted  in  Italian  by 
the  Rev.  Constantine  Stauder.  Seven  years  ago 
Mr.  Stauder  established  this  mission  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Episcopal  Church,  and  services  are  held  by 
him  every  Sunday.  This  is  the  only  Protestant 
Italian  mission  in  the  city,  and  at  present  has  600 
members,  of  whom  300  have  been  confirmed.  The 
Sunday-school  has  an  attendance  of  upwards  of 
400  boys  and  girls. 

Bishoi>s  and  Cleboymen. — The  whole  number 
of  bishops  in  the  Episcopal  Church  has  been  127, 
of  whom  66  are  still  living.  Three  of  the  whole 
number,  in  ninety-six  years,  have  been  deposed — 
Ives,  MeCoskry,  and  Cummins ;  three  have  resign¬ 
ed — Bishops  Southgate,  Payne,  and  Adams ;  and 
three  have  been  translated  to  other  dioceses  than 
those  for  which  they  were  chosen — Bishops  Polk, 
Talbot,  and  Lay.  The  senior  bishop  (Bishop 
Smith)  was  consecrated  in  1832,  and  the  junior 
bishop  (Bishop  John  A.  Paddock)  was  consecrated 
in  1880.  Bishop  Smith  has  reached  the  age  of  87, 
and  has  now  been  bishop  as  long  as  was  Bishop 
White — namely:  49  years.  Connected  with  the 
Church  of  England  there  are  208  bishops  and  28,- 
790  clergymen,  who  are  distributed  as  follows :  In 
England  there  are  35  bishops  and  20,500  clergy¬ 
men  ;  in  Ireland,  12  bishops  and  1,700  clergymen ; 
in  Scotland,  7  bishops  and  230  clergymen ;  in  In¬ 
dia  and  the  colonies,  67  bishops  and  2,960  clergy¬ 
men  ;  in  the  United  States,  Hayti,  and  Mexico,  66 
bishops  and  3,400  clergymen ;  and  there  are  21  re¬ 
tired  bishops,  who,  with  few  exceptions,  belong 
to  the  Church  in  England  and  the  colonies. 

METHODIST. 

Db.  j.  P.  Newman,  pastor  of  the  Central  Church 
of  this  city,  and  formerly  pastor  of  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Church  of  Washington,  has  been  elected  one 
of  the  permanent  vice-presidents  of  the  United 
States  Commission  appointed  to  supervise  the 
World’s  Fair  to  be  held  in  this  city  in  1883. 

Methodist  Pbogbess  in  New'  Yobk.— At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  City  Church  Ex¬ 
tension  and  Missionary  Society,  it  was  stated  that 
the  Society  had  sixteen  charges  to  look  after.  In 
the  last  year  there  have  been  450  conversions. 
The  number  of  missionary  and  pastoral  visits  ex¬ 
ceeded  8,000,  many  of  them  being  to  sick  and  dy¬ 
ing  persons.  The  receipts  amounted  to  $45,000. 
This  money  was  contributed  in  sums  varying  from 
twenty-five  cents  to  $5,000.  The  churches,  mls- 
.  sions,  and  Sunday-schools  have  raised  and  ex¬ 
pended  for  their  current  expenses  $27,800  of  this 
,  amount,  and  have  besides  raised  about  $600  for 
,  the  General  Missionary  Society.  The  whole  work 
is  done  by  volunteers,  no  salaries  being  paid.  A 
bequest,  amounting  to  $900,  made  by  the  late 
Henry  J.  Baker,  was  received  in  the  course  of  the 
I  year. 

Mebiden. — There  has  been  a  large  revival  at 
Meriden,  Conn.  “The  revival  is  the  greatest  in 
'  the  history  of  the  church,  which  has  been  working 
six  weeks,  and  see  no  prospect  of  closing.  Three 
hundred  and  seventy  have  been  at  the  altar,  of 
whom  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  at  least  have 
professed  conversion.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and 
!  thirty-three  have  already  joined  on  probation. 

The  interest  and  the  congregations  steadily  in- 
I  crease,  with  no  prospect  of  abatement.  The 
'  church  is  all  at  work  enthusiastically  and  intelli¬ 
gently. 

Baltimobe. — The  Baltimore  Conference  repoi't- 
ed  over  38,000  members  last  year,  and  is  asked  by 
the  Missionary  Committee  to  raise  $36,000  for  the 
closing  conference  year. 

,  Tw'o  CoNFEBENCEs. — The  number  of  full  meni- 

I  bers  of  the  Genesee  Conference,  according  to  the 
Minutes  of  1880,  is  23,280.  The  amount  of  mis¬ 
sionary  money  contributed  is  $8,617.93.  This  is 
thirty-seven  cents  a  member.  The  number  of  full 
members  of  the  Central  New  York  Conference  is 
29,536.  The  amount  paid  for  missions,  including 
$2,698  received  from  the  Genesee  territory,  is  $11,- 
140.  This  is  37.70  cents  a  member. 

BAPTIST. 

Mabyland. — The  Baptist  State  Association  was 
organized  in  1836,  when  there  was  only  one  self- 
supporting  church  in  Baltimore,  and  400  communi¬ 
cants  in  all  the  churches.  Baltimore  then  had  a 
population  of  about  80,000.  Now  the  Baptists 
'  count  6,000  members.  From  a  membership  of  270 
in  1868,  the  colored  churches  have  advanced  to 
nearly  3,000  members  at  the  present  time.  Within 
the  last  ten  years  the  white  churches  have  contrib¬ 
uted  upwards  of  $.30,000  to  aid  their  colored  breth¬ 
ren  in  erecting  houses  of  worship.  Outside  of 
Baltimore  there  is  not  one  self-sustaining  Baptist 
church  in  the  State.  The  city  churches  contribute 
regularly  nearly  $6,000  per  annum  (sometimes 
more)  to  their  support ;  and  but  for  this  help,  the 
I  greater  part  of  these  country  churches  must  long 
!  since  have  become  extinct. 

Albany. — The  First  Baptist  Church  of  this  city 
held  its  seventieth  anniversary  on  the  20th  of  last 
month.  It  w&s  organized  in  January,  1811,  with 
twenty-one  members ;  and  from  this  branch  have 
grown  the  2,700  Baptists  of  Albany  (in  1881).  The 
first  pastor  was  Francis  Wayland,  father  of  the 
I  President  of  Brown  University.  Drs.  Ide,  Jeffery, 
Magoon,  Lorimer,  and  Hawthorne  have  been  among 
the  other  pastors  of  the  church.  During  the  sev¬ 
enty  years  2,246  have  been  baptized,  and  1,0^  re¬ 
ceived  by  letter. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Univebsalists.— The  Yearly  Universallst  Regis¬ 
ter  for  1881  shows  that  since  1877  the  number  of 
churches  in  that  denomination  has  increased  from 
656  to  739,  the  membership  from  32,947  to  38,048, 
while  the  value  of  parish  property  has  shrunk 
from  $7,465,495  to  $6,267,092.  The  Sunday-school 
membership  has  fallen  from  60,757  in  18'f8  to  58,- 
151.  The  number  of  colleges  and  academies  is  re¬ 
duced  from  fourteen  to  eleven. 


STATEMENT 


Beckwith— HuNTKE— In  New  York  city,  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  Jon.  13th,  1881,  by  Rev.  Thomas  8.  Hastings,  D.D., 
Fbank  £.  Beckwith,  H.D.,  to  Miss  Rachel  B.  Hun- 

TEB. 


Gamble— At  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  28th,  1881,  of 
acute  meningitis,  Rufus  Easton,  only  son  of  Rev. 
Joseph  and  Mnry  McGill  Gamme,  aged  6  years  and  6 
months.  Intel  ...ent  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Olmstead- At  Otego,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  1st,  1880,  Lydia  T., 
wife  of  Carlisle  Olmstead,  aged  74  years.  Her  life  was 
a  devout  lile,  and  she  has  entered  into  the  joys  of 
heaven. 


Kotfees* 


The  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Nociety  ot  Ma¬ 
honing  Presbytery  will  bold  Its  eighth  annual  meeting  In 
thetPreebyterlan  church  ot  Warren,  Ohio,  on  February  23d. 
It  will  be  opened  on  Wednesday  at  9  o’clock  A.  M.,  with  a 
prayer  and  conterence  meeting,  sub]ect — “Consecration.*’ 
Hiss  Lorlng  will  address  the  meeting  on  Wednesday  P.  U. 
On  Wednesday  evening  the  popular  meeting  will  be  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Bev.  Arthur  Mitchell,  D  D.,  ot  Cleveland.  Each 
church  In  the  Presbytery  Is  cordially  urged  to  send  at 
least  two  delegates.  We  hope  for  an  unusually  good  meet¬ 
ing,  and  invite  all  who  can  to  come. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  FBY,  President. 

The  CoiupoHcrH  of  the  United  States  who  intend  to 
send  In  works  to  compete  for  the  $1000  Prize  offered  by  the 
Cincinnati  Musical  Festival  Association,  are  notified  that 
all  Manuscripts  must  be  In  the  hands  ot  the  Committee  on 
Prize  Composition,  Musical  Festival  Association,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  on  or  before  Sept.  1st,  1881,  as  such  Manuscripts  have 
to  be  forwarded  to  Saint  Saens  ot  Paris  and  Belnecke  of 
Leipslg  tor  examination  of  their  merits,  and  return  in 
season  for  preparation  and  study  by  the  Chorus  for  the 
great  Festival  of  Hay,  1882. 

Cincinnati,  .Tan.  17, 1881. 

Spec'al  Services.— The  Rev.  George  Muller  of  Bristol, 
England,  In  the  Thirteenth-street  Presbyterian  church, 
(between  6th  and  Tth  avenues,)  for  one  w  eek,  commencing 
Sabbath,  Feb.  13th,  at  10 ;  30  A.  M.  and  7  : 45  P.  M.,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  on  the  following  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday  evenings.  Un  Sabbath,  Feb.  13th,  Mr.  Muller 
will  speak  of  the  great  work  ot  faith  and  prayer  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Bristol  Orphanage.  All  are  welcome. 


PRESBYTERIAN  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

1229  RACE  STBEET,  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  purchase  of  the  property.  Nos.  1227  and  1229  Race 
street,  and  the  erection  thereon  of  a  large  fire-proof  build¬ 
ing,  furnish  to  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  and 
the  different  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  a  place 
of  deposit  tor  valuable  records,  and  for  a  library  for  gen- 
enral  use  and  reference  In  ecclesiastical  matters,  of  which 
they  have  now  a  valuable  nucleus. 

To  Increase  this  valuable  collection.  It  will  be  necessary 
that  a  permanent  fund  should  be  established  which,  by 
subscriptions  and  legacies  will,  in  the  course  ot  a  tew  years, 
enable  us  greatly  to  extend  Its  usefulness,  and  be  a  credit 
to  the  denominations  which  It  represents.  The  following 
have  been  adopted  as  By-Laws : 

1.  Annual  Metnliers.—Any  person  connected  with  any  branch 
ot  the  Presbyterian  Church  may  become  a  member  of  this 
Society  by  the  payment  of  five  dollars  annually.  Qne-half 
ot  which  shall  be  applied  to  the  Current  Expense  Fund, 
and  the  other  half  to  the  Library  Fund. 

2  Life  J/embert. — The  payment  of  fifty  dollars  shall  con¬ 
stitute  a  member  for  life.  The  whole  of  which  shall  be 
placed  In  the  Endowment  Fund,  and  the  Income  only  used 
for  the  Library  Fund.  A  certificate  shall  be  issued  to  all 
life  members. 

3.  /Tmdt.— There  shall  be  four  Funds,  kept  separate  on 
the  books  ot  the  Treasurer,  viz :  Current  Expense  Fund, 
Library  Fund,  Endowment  Fund,  and  Publication  Fund. 

4.  iMocies. — All  legacies  shall  be  Invested  tor  the  Endow¬ 
ment  Fund,  and  the  income  thereof  appropriated  under 
the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

5.  Privileget  of  Members. — All  life  and  annual  members 
shall  have  a  right  to  vote  at  all  annual  and  adjourned  or 
special  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  for  the  President  of 
the  Society,  and  for  members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
They  shall  have  the  privilege  ot  the  Library  at  all  times, 
and  of  Introducing  strangers  therein,  und  shall  receive  a 
copy  ot  all  published  proceedings  of  the  Society. 

A.  v.  C.  SCHENCK,  Cor.  Secretary. 


Busfntfio  :8rotftr0. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 


F.  8.  WINSTON,  President. 


For  the  Tear  ending  lAeeetnber  Slet,  18SO. 

ASSETS .  . 891,735, 786.03 

A-ixM-viity  A.ocount. 

No.  Ann.  Pay’ts.  , 

Annuities  in  force,  Jan.  ist,  1880.  49  $18,504.97 

Premium  Annuities .  5,289.31 

Annuities  Issued .  9  3,861-52 

58  $27,655.80  j 

No. 

Annuities  in  force,  Jan.  ist,  1881.  52 

Premium  Annuities . 

Annuities  Terminated .  6 

58 

Ann.  Pay’tz. 
$20,141.81 
4,49* -05 
3,o»«-94 

$27,655.80 

In.su.ran.oe 

A.ooount. 

No.  j  Amount. 

Policies  in  force,  Jan.  ist,i88o,  95,423  |  $298,760,867 
Risks  Assumed . 10,106  j  33,7oo,759 

No. 

Policies  in  force,  Jan.  1st, 1881,  97,978 
Risks  Terminated .  7,551 

Amount. 

$306,002,164 

26,459,462 

»o5,5»9  1  $332,461,626 

105,529 

$332,461,626 

Ttr.  4  Revenue 

A-ooount. 

Cr. 

To  Balance  from  last  account . $85,765,5*S-68  . 


Premiums  received . . .  ia,»7Si589-*®  |i 

Interest  and  Rents .  4,865i*°5-45  ' 


$4,324,447-93 


Matured  Endowments .  1,613,741.04 


/Total  claims—  \ 
\  $5.938,«88.97/ 


$102,906,210.29 


Annuities....  .  23,993.88 

Dividends .  3,299,734.00 

Surrendered  Policies  and  Ad¬ 
ditions .  3,898,777.61 

/Total  paid  Policy-holders— \ 

\  $i3,*6°,^-46.  / 

Commissions,  (payment  of  cur¬ 
rent  and  extinguishment  of 

future) .  677,255.70 

Contingent  Guarantee  Acc’t.  949,512.43 

Taxes  and  Assessments .  247,832.69 

Expenses .  742,673.71 

Balance  to  New  Account _  87,128,241.30 

$102,906,210.29 


Balance  Slieet. 


To  Reserve  at  four  per  cent . $86,642,571.30 

“  Claims  by  death  not  yet  due .  721,9^.04 

“  Premiums  paid  in  advance .  26,451.52 

“  Surolus  and  Contingent  Guarantee 

Fund .  4,344,767,16 


$91,735,786.02 


By  Bonds  Secured  by  Mortgages  on 

Real  Estate . $53,52^916 . 64 

“  United  States  and  other  Bonds. ..  19,016,202.00. 

“  Loans  on  Collaterals .  7,720,931.94 

“  Real  Estate .  7,174,134.10 

“  Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Com¬ 
panies  at  interest .  1,951,580.91 

“  Interest  accrued .  1,381,271.87 

“  Premiums  deferred,  quarterly  and 

semi-annual  .  834,440.82: 

“  Premiums  in  transit,  principally 

for  December .  •  116,330.03 

“  Balances  due  by  Agents .  15,977-71 

$91,735,786.02 


NOTE.  If  the  New  York  Standard  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent  Interest  be  used,  the  Surplus  is  over 

^IlfOOOfOOO. 

.  Surplus,  as  appears  in  the  Balance  Sheet,  a  Dividend  will  be  apportioned  to  each  Policy  which 

shall  be  in  force  at  lU  anniversary  in  1881. 

THE  FBEMIUM  KATES  CHAKGED  FOR  INSURANCE  IN  THIS  COMPANY  WERE  REDUCED  IN  1879  ABOUT  I5  PER  CENT 
ON  ORDINARY  LIFE  POUCIES. 

.  $91,735,786.02 

New  York,  January  20,  1881. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


Frederick  S.  Winston, 
William  Betts, 

Samuel  E.  SpROULia, 
Samuel  M.  Cornell, 
Lucius  Robinson, 
William  Smith  Brown, 
Samuel  D.  Babcock, 
Henry  A.  Smvthe, 
William  E.  Dodge, 


George  S.  Coe, 

John  E.  Develin, 
Martin  Bates, 
Seymour  L.  Husted, 
Oliver  H.  Palmer, 
Henry  E.  Davies, 
Richard  A.  McCurdy, 
James  C.  Holden, 
Hermann  C.  von  Post, 


George  C.  Richardson, 
Alexander  H.  Rice, 
William  F.  Babcock, 

F.  Ratchford  Starr, 
Frederick  H.  Cossitt, 
Lewis  May, 

Oliyer  Harriman, 
Thomas  Dickson, 

Henry  W.  Smith, 


John  H.  Sherwood, 
George  H.  Andrews, 
Robert  Olyphant. 
George  F.  Baker, 
Benj.  B.  Sherman, 
Jos.  Thompson, 
Dudley  Olcott, 
Anson  Stager, 
i  Frederic  Cromwelu 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

Made  from  Grape  Cream  Tartar.— No  other  preparation 
makes  such  light,  fiaky  hot  breads,  or  luxurious  pastry. 
Can  be  eaten  by  Dyspeptics  without  fear  of  the  Ills  result¬ 
ing  from  heavy  Indigestible  food.  Sold  only  In  cans,  by  all 
Grocers. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  New  York. 


Gen.  Lew.  Wallace’s  New  Historical  Novel. 


BEN-HUE  ; 

A  TALE  OF  THE  CHRIST. 

By  LEW.  WALLACE, 

AUTHOR  OF  “THE  FAIR  GOD.” 


16mo.  Cloth,  SI  50. 


The  design  of  the  story  Is  to  Illustrate  the  condition  of 
things  in  and  about  Judea  at  the  time  of  the  Redeemer’s 
coming,  and  to  portray  In  the  hero  the  character  and  dis¬ 
position  of  the  Jewish  youths  who.  In  the  promised  Mes¬ 
siah,  looked  for  a  political  leader  who  should  enable  them 

to  filng  off  the  detested  Roman  yoke . The  spirit  In 

which  Mr.  Wallace  writes  Is  at  once  picturesque  apd  elo¬ 
quent,  and  yet  thoroughly  devotional . Some  of  Mr. 

Wallace’s  writing  Is  remarkable  for  Its  pathetic  eloquence. 
The  scenes  described  In  the  New  Testament  are  rewritten 
with  the  power  and  skill  of  an  accomplished  master  of 
style . His  Intention  has  simply  been  to  frame  an  East¬ 

ern  story,  the  scenes  laid  at  the  time  of,  and  the  events  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  heroic  story  recorded  In  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  At  the  same  time  his  attitude  Is  that  of  a  Christian 
believer.  Apparently  no  one  could  be  more  firmly  Im¬ 
pressed  with  the  leading  tenets  of  the  faith,  the  divinity  of 
Its  founder,  and  the  efficacy  of  His  sacrifice  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  men . It  Is  written  not  only  with  considerable 

power,  but  with  a  rare  and  delicate  appreciation  of  the  ma¬ 
jesty  of  the  subject  with  which  It  presumes  to  deal.— N.  Y. 
Times. 

It  contains  nothing  to  which  the  most  sensitive  will  ob¬ 
ject . Jesus  Christ  seldom  appears  upon  the  scene,  and 

when  He  does,  no  words  are  put  In  His  mouth  save  those 
which  have  the  warrant  of  Holy  Writ.  The  book  deserves 
notice  and  will  repay  perusal,  because  It  gives  a  carefully 
painted  picture  of  human  society,  both  Hebrew  and  Ro¬ 
man,  at  the  time  of  our  Lord’s  advent.  It  shows  extensive 
archceologlcal  research  and  a  high  order  of  Imaginative 
power. — Phlla.  North  American. 

The  author  has  taken  special  pains  to  show  the  deep 
reverence  with  which  he  enshrines  the  name  of  Christ  In 

bis  own  heart . The  story  is  not  an  ordinary  one.  Its 

marked  originality  In  method.  Its  Imagery,  its  groupings 
of  characters  all  stand  out  like  a  beautiful  picture  upon 
the  canvas  fresh  from  the  hand  of  some  master  artist. 
The  story  will  not  in  any  sense  detract  from  the  worshipful 
reverence  of  the  Son  of  God. — Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

A  powerfully-written  tale. — Observer,  N.  Y. 

The  story  is  characterized  by  strong  dramatic  power, 
vigorous  picturesque  description,  and  Intensity  of  feeling. 

. That  it  Is  the  work  of  one  who  has  thought  deeply 

and  has  studied  closely  Is  manifested  on  almost  every  page, 
and  the  closing  scenes  of  the  book  are  as  powerful  and  as 
vivid  in  their  way  as  anything  in  recent  fiction.— Saturday 
Evening  Gazette,  Boston. 

Gen.  Wallace  has  succeeded  in  achieving  a  difficult  and 
almost  perilous  task.  His  tale  Is  marked  by  good  taste  and 
considerable  dramatic  Interest,  and  is  evidently  the  result 
of  careful  study  into  the  life  and  manners  of  the  first  Chris¬ 
tian  century. — Christian  Union,  N.  Y. 

This  Is  to  us  truly  a  wonderful  work.  Not  often  have  we 
been  so  frequently  and  profoundly  thrilled  as  In  the  perus¬ 
al  of  its  pages.  There  Is  that  In  the  sacred  subject  which 

would  of  itself  interest  and  Inspire . But  In  the  work 

which  Mr.  Wallace  has  put  forth  there  is,  linked  with  a 
fidelity  to  actual  occurrence  and  a  warmth  of  Christian 
spirit,  a  striking  literary  conception,  and  a  simple  but 
strong  diction,  which,  by  themselves  alone,  are  attractive.— 
Standard,  Chicago. 

Published  by  HARPER  A  BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  qf  the  I'nited  States, 
on  receipt  of  the  price. 


“If  I  could  have  but  one  toork  for  a  public  library, 
I  would  select  a  complete  set  of  Harper’s  Monthly." 
—Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr. 
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BEDFORD  PARK.  By  moncube  D.  Conway. 

ILLUSTBATIONB.— View  from  a  Balcony.— Tower  House 
and  Lawn-tennis  Grounds.  —  Dining-Room  In  Tower 
House.— Queen  Anne  Gardens.— Cobperative  Stores  and 
Tabard  Inn. — Reading  and  Billiard  Boom,  Club-House. — 
A  Fancy-dress  Party  at  the  Club. — An  Artist’s  Studio. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LEIDEN.  By  W.  T.  Hewett. 

ILI-UBTBATIONS— The  University  Building.— William  of 
Orange.  —  J.  Arminlus.- Tiberius  Hemsterhuls.  —  Her¬ 
mann  Boerhaave.— Professor  Matthias  De  Vries.— The 
Senate  Chamber.- Professor  Abram  Kuenen.— Professor 
C.  G.  Cobet.— Tomb  of  William  the  Silent. 

THE  ARRAN  ISLANDS.  By  J.  L.  CLOUD. 

ILLUBTBATIONS  —The  Oratory  of  St.  Benan.— A  Dwell¬ 
ing  House  of  the  Sixth  Century. — Church  of  the  Four 
Comely  Saints. — My  Guide  at  Fort  £ngus. — Doorway, 
Fort  Alngus.- Doorway  of  Teampull  Mlc  Duach.— Stone 
Window,  Teampull  Mlc  Duach.— Did  Mortality:  Interior 
of  Teampull  Brecalu.— Doorway  of  Teampull  Chlaraln.— 
Blrd-catchlng. 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  HORTICULTURE.  By  S.  B.  PABSONS. 

ILLU8TBATION8.— Mr.  H.  W.  Sargent’s  Garden  on  the 
Hudson.  —  Italian  Garden  at  Mr.  H.  H.  Hunnewell’s, 
Wellesley,  Massachusetts,  Illustrating  Topiary  Work.— 
The  Approach  to  Mr.  8.  B.  Parsons’  House,  Flushing.- 
Vista  seen  through  trimmed  Beech,  at  Mr.  H.  W.  Sar¬ 
gent’s,  Flshklll-on-Hudson.- Avenues  formed  by  a  Bow 
of  English  Beeches  —Artificial  Foreground  at  M.  S.  B. 
Parsons,  Flushing. — Hedge  Garden  at  Elvastoc  Oastle, 
England.- Trimmed  Holly,— Artistic  Group. 

A  GLIMPSE  OF  AN  OLD  DUTCH  TOWN. 

ILLUBTBATIONS.— New  Year’s  Hymn  to  St.  Nicholas.— 
Mynheer’s  Morning  Horn.  —  Old  Dutch  Sconce.  —  The 
Dead-Feast.— Philip  Livingston.— Albany  In  1696.— Rens¬ 
selaer  Arms.  — Schuyler  Arms.— The  Baker’s  Dozen.— 
Volckert  P.  Douw.— Peter  Schuyler.— A  Race  on  the  Ice.— 
Wolvenhoeck _ Leonard  Gansevoort.— Solomon  Van  Rens¬ 

selaer.— Old  Dutch  Relics. 

RICHARD  HENRY  STODDARD.  A  POEM.  By  HENBY  RIP¬ 
LEY  DOBB. 

THE  GRAVE-DIGGER.  By  ROBEBT  HEBBICK. 

Illustration  by  E.  A,  Abbey. 

A  NATION  IN  A  NUTSHELL.  By  Geoboe  P.  Lathbof. 

ILLUBTBATIONS.— Sight-Seeing.  — The  Van  Ness  Man¬ 
sion,  old  and  new.— The  Corcoran  Art  Gallery.— Negro 
Shanties.— A  private  Residence. — An  Indian  Reception  at 
the  White  House.— Spencer  F.  Baird.— Simon  Newcomb. 
— A  New  York  Newspaper  Office  at  Washington. — Southern 
Senators  in  the  Cloak-Room  (Including  portraits  of  Bay¬ 
ard,  Gordon,  Hampton, [and  Lamar). — A  Claimant.- The 
Supreme  Court  Chamber. 

ANNE.  A  NOVEL.  By  CONSTANCE  FENIKOBE  WOOLSON. 

ILLUSTBATION.— “  She  sat  there  high  In  the  air  while 
the  Steamer  backed  out  from  the  Piers.’’- “  You  know  I 
too  must  go  far  away.’’ — Tita  listening. 

THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC.  By  Geoboe  MEBBILL. 

HANDS  OFF.  A  8TOBY. 

A  TALK  ON  DRESS.  By  Mabia  R.  Oakey. 

A  HELPMEET  FOR  HIM.  A  STOBY.  By  WM.  M.  BAKEB. 

THE  FAMILY  LIFE  OF  THE  TURKS.  By  HeNBY  O. 
DWIOBT. 

A  LAODICEAN.  BOOK  THE  FIBST.  —  GEOBOE  SOMEBSET. 
By  Thomas  Habdy. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

EDITOR’S  LITERARY  RECORD. 

EDITOR’S  HISTORICAL  RECORD. 

EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 


Brown  Brothers  &  Co. 

B9  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

BUT  AND  SELL  BILLS  OF  EXGHAEQE 

ON 

LONBON,  LIVERPOOL,  EDUBDIUIH,  BELFAST,  PUB. 

ANTWERP,  BERLIN,  BREIEN,  AISTERDAE 
Issue  COMMERCIAL  and  TRAVELLBBS’ 
Credits,  in  Sterling,  AYAILABLE  IN  ALL 
PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD ;  and  in  Francs,  won 
USB  IN  MARTINIQUE  and  GUADALOUPB. 
Make  Telegraphic  Transfers  of  Monet  bb- 
tween  this  and  other  Countries,  thbougb 
London  and  Paris.  Make  Collections  of  Dnulta 
Drawn  Abroad  on  all  Points  in  the  United  StatM 
and  Canada,  and  of  Drafts  drawn  in  the  Unit$4 
States  on  Foreign  Countries. 

MS-  TO  TRAVELLERS.- Travellers’  Credits  issued  elttMC 
against  Cash  deposited  or  satisfactory  guarantee  of  repay¬ 
ment  :  In  Dollars,  for  use  In  the  United  States  and  adjaoeat 
countries ;  or  in  Pounds  Sterling,  for  use  In  any  part  ot  ths 
World.  Applications  tor  Credits  may  be  addressed  as 
above,  direct  or  through  any  first-class  Bank  or  Banker. 

Brown,  Shipley  &  Co. 

LONDON  AND  LIVERPOOL. 

KOUNTZE  BROTHERS, 

BANKERS, 

No.  120  Broadway,  New  Yoik, 

(Equitable  building.) 

letters  op  credit 

AND 

Circular  Notes 

ISSUED  FOB  THE  USB  OF  TRAVELLERS  IN  ALL. 
PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Bills  drawn  on  the  Union  Bank  of  London. 
Telegraphic  transfers  made  to  London,  and  to  varloua 
plaoee  In  the  United  States. 

Deposits  received  subject  to  check  at  eight,  and  Interest 
allowed  on  Balances. 

Government  and  other  Bonds  and  Investment  Securities 
bought  and  sold  on  commission. 


HARPER’8  PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S  magazine, 
HARPER’S  WEEKLY, 
HARPER’S  BAZAR, 
HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 


One  Year . $4  00 

“  “  .  4  00 


HARPER’S  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  LIBRARY :  a  weekly  pub¬ 
lication,  containing  works  ot  Travel,  Biography,  History, 
and  Fiction,  at  prices  ranging  from  10  to  25  cents  per 
number.  Full  list  of  Harper’s  FrasikUn  Square  Library  will 
be  furnished  gratuitously  on  application  to  Habfeb  a 
Bbothebs.  . 

gSg-  HARPER’S  Catalogue,  comprising  the  titles  ot 
between  three  and  four  tbeusand  volumes,  will  be  sent  by 
mall  on  receipt  of  Nine  Cents. 

Address 

HABFES  ft  BBOTHEBS, 

Praaklin  Square,  Kew  Tork  City. 

Farm  for  sale— situated  lu  the  Susquehannah 
Valley,  one  and  a  halt  miles  from  Otego  Village,  con¬ 
taining  125  acres;  40  acres  of  timber,  about  50  thousand 
ot  pine,  and  as  much  of  oak  and  hickory,  besides  a  large 
quantity  ot  chestnut  and  other  timber  standing  on  the 
farm.  House  with  twelve  rooms,  wood-house  and  sfiop, 
Ice-house  filled  with  Ice,  two  barns  with  basements  of 
quarry  stone  and  mortar ;  running  water  at  the  house  and 
barn.  Farm  well  watered  and  in  good  condition.  Price, 
$7,000;  one-half  down,  the  other  halt  against  the  place. 
Apply  to  CARLISLE  OLMSTEAD, 

Otego,  Otsego  cqunty,  N.  Y. 


The  Presbytery  of  Troy  will  hold  Its  next  stated  meet¬ 
ing  In  the  Westminster  Church,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday, 
Feb  21, 1881,  at  7 :30  P.  M.  General  Assembly  assessments 
are  then  to  be  paid.  WM.  IRWIN,  SUted  Clerk, 


The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  having 
declared  Its  policies,  over  three  years  in  force,  to 
be  incontestable,  announces  that  all  such  incon¬ 
testable  policies  will  be  paid  at  maturity,  without 
rebate  of  interest,  immediately  after  the  receipt 
at  the  Society’s  office  in  New  York  of  satisfactory 
proofs  of  death,  together  with  a  valid  and  satis¬ 
factory  discharge  from  the  parties  in  interest,  and 
without  requiring  any  delay,  even  for  sixty  or 
ninety  days,  as  has  been  the  custom  heretofore, 
and  is  still  usual  with  other  companies.  ^ 

The  Best  Botany  for  Htndents  and  Amatenrs  is 
THE  AHSBIOAK 

BOTANIST  AND  FLOEIST. 

Including  a  Complete  Descriptive  Flore. 

By  ALPHONSO  WOOD.  Ph.D. 

Price,  post-paid,  $2. 

Attention  la  also  invited  to 

WOOD’S  PLANT  RECORD,  for  aualyzlBg  and  recording 
specimens  as  gathered.  60  cents. 

WOOD’S  BOTANICAL  APPARATUS.  Complete  Field  Out¬ 
fit,  viz :  Press,  ’Trowel,  eto.  $8. 

FLORA  OF  NEW  JERSEY  (Willis).  $1. 

DARBY’S  SOUTHERN  BOTANY.  $1. 

STEELE’S  14  WEEKS’  COURSE  IN  BOTANY.  $1.26. 
THINKER’S  FIBST  LESSONS  IN  BOTANY.  26  cents. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

111  A  113  William  St.,  N.  ¥. 

34  A  36  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 

•  SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 

8  PER  CENT.  maraiteei 

iWesteinFannHiHtaieCo. 

Lawrence,  Kansas.  upon 

Farms  In  the  b«nt  loeall- 
xies  In  the  Wrest.  Coupon  Bonds.  Interest  and  prlnclpsl 
paid  on  dsy  of  maturity  st  the  Thlrtl  IVatlonitl 
In  New  Fork.  So  tome.  No  toig  delays 
m  {Macing  funds.  Investors  rompelled  to  take  no  land, 
^^rity  three  to  six  times  the  amount  of  loan.  Ossr 
"•“Wsg  mtfg  toasts  ore  not  eaeceOsd.  We 
solicit  correqwndence.  Send  tor  clreulsrs,  references, 
and  sample  documenta. 

F.  M.  PERKINS,  Prea.  L.  11.  PERKINS,  Bee. 

•t-  T.  WARNS,  Vloe-Prea.  C.  W.  GtLURT,  Tress. 

N.  F.  HART,  Auditor. 

HOUSES  FOB  SALE. 

(bK  AAA  buy  A  NICE  HOMB  IN  'fHB  CITY  OF 

ffiOiUUU  ORANGE,  N.  J.,  which  is  a  rural  city  in  a  hean- 
uful  country.  The  house  is  nearly  new,  10  rooms,  heated 
by  furnace,  hot  and  cold  water,  two  bay-windows,  bath¬ 
room,  gas ;  on  one  of  the  meat  beautiful  streets  In  uLs  city, 
curbed  and  paved ;  a  nice  lot  and  garden,  60  feet  by  180;  no 
repulsive  surroundiugs,  and  only  six  minutes*  walk  tMm 
Orange  Station  on  the  Morris  and  Essex  B.  B. ;  36  to  40  mln- 
“d  M  trains  dally.  TlUe  <Sear. 
$2,000  will  buy  a  respectable  house  of  7  rooms,  besides  ak-> 
ac,  all  In  good  order;  lot  41x100,  on  a  clean  street,  about  10 
mlnutea’  walk  from  Orange  SUUon.  TlUe  eleax.  Loag 
pay  day  for  botb  houses.  ’The  owner  wishes  to  go  to  Oulo- 
’  rado.  Also  Oj  acres  on  s  beauaful  street,  s  go^  leoaltty 
for  suburban  residences.  For  further  information  com¬ 
municate  with  8.  E.  TODD,  Orange,  N.  J.,  office  ot  Fair- 
child  h  ’Fodd,  architects  and  builders,  at  Onmge  Station. 
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PBEACHINa  FOB  A  BEVTVAL. 
An  Example  from  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher. 

BY  BEV.  W.  H.  BIDWELL. 


church  was  not  yet  .quite  ready  for  occupation,  and  forwarded  them  all  on  tlioir  journey  to  other  mis- 
at  the  first  communion  season  following  the  re-  sion  fields,  where  they  will  aid  the  good  cause 
opening  of  the  church,  the  area  about  the  desk  was  with  all  their  hearts. 

filled  with  new  converts  seeking  fellowship  and  ad-  Such  visits  are  worth  more  to  us  than  you  at 


Revivals  are  an  appropriate  and  timely  theme  mission.  This  was  repeated  at  the  next  commun-  home  can  imagine,  and  I  wish  to  protest,  in  the 
just  now  for  discussion.  What  theme  more  name  of  all  our  missionaries  in  North  China, 


worthy  of  the  pulpit  and  the  press  in  the  pres-  report  went  abroad,  and  early  in  Decern-  against  any  following  of  the  route  taken  by  the 

ent  alarming  aspect  of  religious  affairs  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Middletown,  honored  editor  of  The  Evangelist,  for  whom  we 

Churches,  “  when  the  ways  of  Zion  mourn  be-  y.,  liaving  heard  good  things  of  our  pastor,  sent  all  looked  with  eager  eyes,  but  who  directed  his 
cause  so  few  come  to  her  solemn  feasts”!  ^  invitation  to  “come  up  higher.”  course  from  the  English  colony  of  Hong  Kong 

What  is  to  be  done  in  such  a  crisis  of  inter-  3^  at  the  preparatory  lecture,  he  tendered  his  straight  for  the  Rising  Sun  Empire,  and  left  us 

est  to  the  souls  of  men  in  ali  our  churches  and  resignation,  which  was  reluctantly  accepted.  Jan.  northern  people  out  in  the  cold.  Always  visit 
congregations?  9,  1881,  he  signalized  his  last  day  in  the  pulpit  by  Central  and  Northern  China,  as  well  as  Canton, 

“  I  preached  for  a  revival,  said  that  man  of  witnessing  the  procurement  of  pledges  sufficient  and  you  will  feel  well  repaid.  I  hope  Dr.  Field 
God,  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  .^d  is  not  his  ex-  ^  vestige  of  debt,  and  his  last  will  always  regret  his  passing  by  our  part  of  the 

ample  worthy  of  imitetion  by  every  inmister  evening  in  that  desk  by  witnessing  the  unanimous  Celestial  Empire,  and  never  encourage  any  one 
and  pastor  who  for  souls  and  must  ^  resolution  adopting  the  polity  and  else  to  do  it.  I  must  not  forget  that  this  is  to  be, 

give  account  to  God.  A  leading  idea  of  Dr.  government  of  the  Presbji^rian  Church.  Hitherto  a  cheery  letter,  so  will  pass  from  our  grievances 
Beecher’s  life  was  the  promotion  of  revivals  of  p^urch  had  lived  in  a  hybrid  state,  under  the  against  travellers  who  pass  us,  to  the 

religion,  not  merely  in  his  own  congregation,  ..  ..  having  Congregational  form  Good  New.  from  the  MiMion.. 

but  as  a  prominent  instrumentality  for  the  ,  .  j i  .. 

conversion  of  the  world.”  He  poured  out  his  a  .  To  begin  where  every  loyal  Chinaman  begins,  at 

great  soul  in  earnest  fidelity  to  the  souls  of  Wa.  thi.  Necetwry  or  Merciftd  Travelling !  Peking.  Dr.  Atterbury  has  his  Dispensary  opened 

meu.  First  the  doctrine  and  argument,  and  After  the  preparatory  lecture  Dee.  31st,  a  busi-  and  from  it  will  flow  not  only  pure  drugs  given  ac- 
then  the  pungent  application  as  the  heart  of  meeting  was  called  in  relation  to  the  resigna-  cording  to  wise  prescriptions,  but  also  a  pure  Gos- 
the  discourse.  *‘A  sermon  that  did  not  induce  tion  of  the  pastor,  just  listened  to,  and  steps  inci-  pel,  which  shall  be  for  the  healing  of  the  nation, 
anybody  to  do  anything  he  considered  a  sermon  thereto.  Now  for  the  first  time  the  church  lis-  From  Chefoo  there  comes  the  grand  tidings  of  the 
thrown  away.”  The  object  of  preaching,  in  his  tened  to  the  report  of  the  sub-committee  sent  two  progress  of  Christian  missions  in  connection  with 
view,  was  not  merely  to  enlighten  the  under-  years  before  to  hear  the  Rev.  George  Bayless  of  our  own  Board.  Those  veterans.  Dr.  Nevius  and 
standing,  but  to  make  people  set  about  a  thor-  McGrawville,  N.  Y.  So  favorable  was  it  that  a  new  Hunter  Corbett,  have  sown  the  seed,  and  have 
ough  change  of  heart  and  life.  And  then  came  committee  of  five  was  apppointed,  and  as  two  been  allowed  to  reap  the  liarvest.  They  have 
the  pungent  application  of  the  truth.  He  warn-  years  had  elapsed  since  the  former  visit,  they  been  out  on  their  long  tedious  tours  this  Autumn 
ed,  he  entreated,  he  pleaded,  urging  now  this  were  directed  to  go  at  once  and  hear  him  again,  and  Winter,  in  accordance  with  their  usual  cus- 
motive  and  now  that, talking  as  if  his  audience  Thiscommittee  reached  Cortland,  four  and  a  half  tom.  The  result  is.  Dr.  Nevius  has  baptized  one 
were  one  individual,  whom  he  must,  before  he  miles  from  McGrawville,  Saturday  evenihg,  Jan.  hundred  and  thirty  converts,  and  brother  Corbett 
left  the  pulpit,  persuade  to  take  a  certain  step,  let-  Next  morning  driving  to  McGrawville,  they  has  baptized  eighty.  The  Shantung  mission  has 
“If  these  things  are  so,”  he  would  say,  “you,  arrived  just  as  service  commenced,  only  to  And  received  additions  to  the  churches  within  its 
my  friend,  have  neglected  the  matter  too  long,  that  the  telegram  of  a  friend  was  mistaken  in  stat-  bounds  during  the  year  1880,  amounting  to  one- 
Are  you  not  convinced  that  you  ought  to  do  ingthat  “Rev.  George  Bayless  would  on  that  day  third  of  the  whole  membership.  That  is  a  sub- 
something  now,  to-night,  this  moment?  Do  occupy  his  owi# pulpit,”  and  that  in  fact  he  was  stantial  and  most  encouraging  sort  of  progress, 
you  say  ‘  What  shall  I  do  ?  ’  One  thing  I  will  then  preaching  in  Binghamton,  nearly  fifty  miles  The  Gospel  is  making  its  way  to  the  hearts  of  the 
tell  you,  that  if  you  do  not  do  something  more  away.  They  returned  to  Cortland,  offered  $50  for  people.  Such  results  as  these  compensate  for  all 
than  you  have,  you  will  be  lost.  That  you  ac-  a  locomotive  to  take  them  to  Binghamton,  spent  the  rough  cart  and  wheelbarrow  rides,  the  un¬ 
knowledge,  do  you  not  ?  Now  there  is  one  e“e  hour  in  fruitless  search  for  engineer  and  fire-  wholesome  food,  and  the  discomforts  of  Chinese 
thing  you  can  do:  You  can  resolve  before  man,  then  made  the  tour  of  the  livery  stables,  and  inns,  to  which  our  brethren  in  Shantung  have  been 
God,  from  this  moment,  that  the  salvation  of  at  a  quarter  before  one  o’clock  found  a  man  who  subjected.  I  would  like  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
your  soul  shall  be  your  first  object,  and  that  agreed  to  deliver  them  in  Binghamton  at  half-past  what  is  met  in  the  way  of  ad  venture  while  the  mis- 
whatever  it  may  mean  to  be  a  Christian,  you  seven  that  evening,  or  no  pay.  The  trip  was  made  sionary  is  prosecuting  his  work  in  those  rugged 
will  not  rest  till  you  are  one.  You  can  do  that,  with  team  and  sleigh,  forty- four  miles  in  five  and  regions,  and  can  do  it  no  bettor  than  by  appending 
Are  you  not  conscious  that  you  can  ?  I  put  it  a  half  hours,  with  one  change  of  team.  The  $25  a  poem  written  by  Rev.  Jonathan  Lees  of  the  Lon- 
to  you — Will  you  do  it?  You  cannot  refuse  paid,  the  Committee  at  7  P.  M.,  dinnerloss  and  don  mission,  Tientsin.  He  has  set  forth  the  va- 
without  perilling  your  salvation.  When  you  supperless,  sat  down  in  the  First  Church  in  Bing-  rlous  features  in  such  a  pleasant  manner  that  lam 
leave  this  place  to-night  you  can  avoid  dis-  hamton  to  hear  Rev.  George  Bayless  preach.  sure  it  will  not  detract  from  the  leading  feature  of 

tracting  conversation;  you  can  preserve  this  An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  at  Mexico,  this  letter,  and  it  will  at  the  same  time  open  anew 
resolve  as  carefully  as  you  would  shade  a  lamp  for  pew  renting,  was  held  Jan.  4th,  at  which  said  route  to  tourists, 
which  the  winds  of  heaven  are  seeking  to  ex-  Committee  reported  their  experiences,  and  a  re-  ^  WINTER  RIDE  IN  CHIHLI 

tinguish.  Will  you  do  it?  Will  you  go  to  commendation  to  call  Mr.  Bayless.  The  vote  was  Let  those  who  vote  Lake  Como  » slow  ” 

some  solitary  place  to-night,  and  there  kneel  taken  after  a  little  discussion,  and  the  call  was  Or  grumble  on  the  banks  of  Po,  ’ 
down  and  pray?  You  are  conscious  you  can  unanimous.  On  Sunday,  Jan.  23d,  Mr.  Bayless  And  “  wonder  where  they  next  can  go,” 

do  it.  Will  you  do  it  ?  Will  you  open  your  came  and  preached  to  us,  looked  us  over,  attended  Chihli. 

Bible  and  read  a  chapter?  And  lest  you  our  prayer-meeting,  and  on  Jan.  27th  sent  his  un-  AliVo^'^of'^'ffi^thetk'kind^r^ 

should  not  know  where  to  look,  I  will  tell  you.  qualified  acceptance.  Eye,  ear,  or  nose,  small  joy  will  find 

Bead  the  first  chapter  of  Proverbs,  and  then  On  Sunday,  Feb.  6th,  Rev.  J.  R.  Lewis  expects  to  Upon  the  plain  of  Chihli, 

kneel  down  and  confess  your  sins,  and  try  to  preach  his  first  regular  sermon  as  pastor  of  the  Look  not  for  lake  or  rippling  rill, 

give  yourself  up  to  God  for  the  rest  of  your  church  at  Middletown.  On  the  next  Sunday,  Feb.  o?  fwee\  wild  flower-oraugM 

life.  Then  seek  the  instruction  of  your  minis-  13th,  Rev.  George  Bayless  expects  to  perform  the  Your  artist  sense  in  Chihli, 

ter  or  Christian  friends ;  break  off  all  outward  like  sendee  for  us.  May  each  be  blest  with  the  And  as  to  equipage— alack  1 

and  known  sins ;  put  yourself  in  the  way  of  all  salvation  of  many  souls.  CoBRE.spoNnENT.  No  Pullman  s  car  on  even  track, 

,  ,/i  jT  i  i.n  oa  laai  Or  easy  chaise  with  cushioned  back, 

religious  infiuences,  and  I  venture  to  say  you  Mexico,  jan.  as,  issi.  j  Chihli. 

cannot  pursue  this  course  a  fortnight,  a  week,  -  _  .  .  _  .  ^  two-wheeled  cage,  four  feet  by  three, 

without  finding  a  new  and  blessed  life  dawning  a  VOICE  FROM  THE  FAB  END  OF  OUB  BOUND  TABLE  Holds  traveller  and  traps ;  for  he 
within  vnii  ”  Site  CD  them  a  la  Turk— you  see 

Jr  t:  ,  j  ^  .  8»“te  Barbara,  Cal.,  Jan.  aad,  1881.  This  is  the  mode  in  Chihli. 

He  being  dead  yetspeaketh.  This  is  plain,  „  „  ^  ,  .lu  .  _xi.  ^  ^  ^  , 

u j  11  —lii.  1  •  *  j  •  Dear  Evangelist:  Away  out  here — ^the  furthest  The  carriage  lacks  both  door  and  springs, 

honest  dealing  with  the  souls  of  men.  And  is  countrv  reaches  to-  Upon  its  shaft  Wong  sits  and  sings 

it  strange  that  after  such  preaching  and  pun-  ^  j  i  i.  To  cheer  his  mules— tall,  bony  things 

_  .  ^  ,  ward  the  West — the  fumes  and  smell  of  tobacco  Reared  on  the  nlaln  of  Chihli. 


Ion.  name  of  all  our  missionaries  in  North  China, 

A  good  report  went  abroad,  and  early  in  Decern-  against  any  following  of  the  route  taken  by  the 
ber  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Middletown,  honored  editor  of  The  Evangelist,  for  whom  we 
N.  Y.,  having  heard  good  things  of  our  pastor,  sent  all  looked  with  eager  eyes,  but  who  directed  his 
him  a  call,  an  invitation  to  “come  up  higher.”  course  from  the  English  colony  of  Hong  Kong 


conversion  of  the  world.”  He  poured  out  his 
great  soul  in  earnest  fidelity  to  the  souls  of 
meu.  First  the  doctrine  and  argument,  and 


Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  Jan.  32(1, 1881. 
Dear  Evangelist:  Away  out  here — ^the  furthest 


gent  application  a  revival  should  have  follow¬ 
ed  Dr.  Beecher’s  preaching?  Can  it  be  ques¬ 
tioned  that  in  the  absence  of  such  a  revival  or 


are  abroad  in  the  land ;  and  I  myself,  to  within  a 
few  years  a  faithful  worshipper  of  his  most  hea- 


,  .  j  ...  ..  .  j  1.  then  Molochship,  but  who  am  now  rejoicing  in  a 

plain  dealing  with  the  consciences  and  hearts  , ,  ^  ,  . ,  .  ,  .  .  f  - 

,  „  1  1  J  »  „•  uj  blessed  salvation  not  only  from  its  use,  but  from 

of  men  many  souls  are  in  danger  of  perishing  ai.  ^.4  -1.  a 


THE  FIRST  CHURCH  OF  MEXICO. 


every  desire  and  taste  for  it,  do  praise  God  for  the 
In  their  sins  r  ,  j  .  j 

sledge-hammer  blows  The  Ev'angelist  is  dealing 

■  these  tobacco  idols  from  time  to  time.  Mr.  Wm. 

THE  FIRST  CHURCH  OF  MEXICO.  Lambie’s  view  of  it  was  kind,  Christian,  and  to 

mi.  i  i.  I  vr  -tr  ,  1  i.  A  tho  point.  It  is  degrading  and  heathenish,  and 

The  First  Church  of  Mexico,  N.  Y.,  is  located 

-111  *  .1  onft  1  w  i.ii  i  V  V  #  they  who  use  it  cannot  help  but  pollute  the  air 

in  a  village  of  1,300  inhabitants,  on  a  branch  of  . 

..  -  -nil  jii»i.  II  and  their  mouths  and  their  clothing,  and  not  only 

the  Rome  and  Watertown  Railroad,  fifteen  miles  ..  ja,.  .,  ,  ,  . 

these,  but  what  is  far  worse,  defiling  the  temple  of 

east  of  Oswego.  Its  present  house  of  worship  i  ■  u  ^  u  ..1.  ... 

I  L  J  .  L  lotim  u  I  1  the  Holy  Ghost.  “  And  what  agreement  hath  the 

(finished  in  February,  1829)  has  been  twice  enlarg-  .  ,  -j,.,  t:.  , 

/  .  '  .  .  temple  of  God  with  idols  For  ye  are  the  temple  of 

«d  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  growing  society.  It  has  „  .  „  ,  ,  ^  x 

...  ,  1  XX.  X.  A  A  AX,,  the  living  God.  As  God  hath  said,  I  will  dwell  in 

a  membership  of  nearly  three  hundred,  and  its  j  x  ,,,  x  x.  ,  ^  j 

,  ,  J  .  ,  •  them,  and  walk  in  them,  and  I  will  be  their  God, 

^ngregaUon  composed  in  good  part  of  the  fami- 


lies  of  neighboring  farmers,  is  quite  large.  t  j  •»  ^  x  j  x 

„  ,  .  ,  ,  . ,  I  doubt  if  the  god  of  tobacco  ever  had  a  servant 

Mexico  Academy,  a  prosperous  institution,  now  ,  ...  ,,  xj.j  jx. 

X  X  J..  X  IX  ^  J  X  XX  that  loved  him  more  than  I  did,  or  served  him 
fifty-five  years  old,  has  steadily  contributed  to  the  .  ,,  x  x  x. 

.  .  ...  .XX  ix  X.  mx  .  more  faithfully ;  but  the  service  was  never  a  peace- 

intelligence  of  the  community.  Rev.  Thomas  A.  .  ,  ,  ,,  x-  .  x  x  .  .x  . 

J  .  X.  XX  I..  XT  X.  X  .  ful  one,  or  perfectly  satisfactory.  I  never  felt  de- 

Weed,  now  of  Scottsville,  N.  Y.,  was  pastor  from  .  x  .  x  x  x  -xx 

xox^x  xemn.  .11  jxxx  xxioxxx  xix  lighted  to  meet  my  pastor  with  a  cigar  in  my 
1847  to  1870,  followed  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Stratton.  But  ®  _  ,,  .  -x  .  x  xx  xx.  x 

...  1  I  -xx  I  mouth.  I  could  not  feel  it  was  just  the  thing  to 

a  religious  awakening,  with  numerous  accessions  x  ,  ■  xx  ,  .  xx 

^  ^  lifThf.  mv  nuTftr  whon  lAnvmrr  fhA  #»hiirj-‘h  aa 


.  ,  a  •  J  1  •  lx  1  light  my  cigar  when  leaving  the  church,  as  ‘*the 

to  the  church,  ensued.  Early  in  1877,  having  re-  *  ^  ^  ,  xx  x  x 

1.  X  XX  X  X  X  XI  4  A  manner  of  some  is,  or  to  smoke  on  the  street 
ceived  a  fiattering  call  to  the  church  at  Crawfords-  ....  .x.  ..x.,  .  xo. 

j.i  X  J  X.  ox  XX  •  J  mx  X  X  Sunday.  And  if  it  is  right,  then  whv  not?  I 
ville,  Ind.,  Mr.  Stratton  resigned.  The  church  .  ■  ,  ^  ...  ...  ... 

. ,  ,  ,  XI  •  A  4  know  in  many  instances  it  has  been  the  devil  s 

then  entered  upon  an  exasperating  period  of  can-  ,,,,,  :  , 

,,,  ,.  ,xi  I  XX  „  11  »  —  _xx  kindling-wood;  and  once  the  fires  of  an  unnatu- 

didating,  resulting  in  the  call  of  a  very  worthy  ,  ®  ’  x  x  .  xx  .  .  .  .  , 

,  xx„  _ _ _  T  n  *.1 _ _  ral  appetite  were  started,  the  desire  for  fuel  more 

young  man  in  the  person  of  Rev.  J.  Q.  Adams.  .....  .....  ... 

1,.  ,  .  .  xii  X  i  IX  .XX  combustible  was  so  great  that  strong  drink  was 

This  was  his  first  settlement.  As  a  result  of  the  .^jx..  .x  ..x  ..xx  x. 

X  _ .XI  _ _ »„  4x„„iix  added  to  the  tobacco.  And  should  they  not  be 

unfortunate  practice  of  candidating,  the  call  to  .....  .  „  xr  ..  ..... 

..  .  .  „  X  .  -xx  called  twin  companions  ?  Do  they  not  invariably 

him  was  not  unanimous.  He  was  an  earnest,  faith-  x  «  -nrx  xx  u  i  .• 


-  ,  ,  J  »  1  „„x  _ „ixi  go  together?  Where  the  world  over,  is  liquor 

ful  worker  and  a  very  successful  pastor,  consider-  ®,,®.^xx  ,  xxxxj,  xx 

X  „i _ A  XI „x  sold  that  tobacco  is  not  to  be  had  in  the  same  es- 

Ing  all  the  circumstances.  He  gained  the  respect  .  , , 

”  1  J  .  XX  x-  tablishment? 

and  warm  personal  regard  of  the  congregation,  „  x  ,  x  ,  .  .  ,x . 

but  receiving  an  urgent  call  from  the  church  at  „  However  this  my  be,  let  us  look  at  it  in  another 

Evansville,  Ind.,  he  resigned  this  pulpit  after  one  ^  elevating  ?  Does  it  tend  to  purity  of 

,  ,  ,  ,  thought,  word,  or  deed  ?  If  not,  then  why  not 

and  a  half  year  s  sendee.  a.  L  s.x.  ,  x 

,  J  ..  .  J  ..  “castoff  the  works  of  darkness,  and  let  us  put  on 

The  church  now  determined  to  engage  no  more  ,,  .  pub  vu 

in  promiscuous  candidating.  Its  pulpit  should  no  f 

longer  be  a  showcase  forthe  exhibition  of  ministe-  the  margin  has  it,  decently)  y  in  the  day,  not  in 
rial  specimens,  neither  of  fossils  nor  recent  form-  "^^ng  and  drunkenness,  not  in  chambering  and 
ations.  In  November,  1878,  a  committee  of  five  wantonness  not  in  strife  and  envying;  but  let  us 

X  A  —ixx  xx„  ..„x„  »„x A  .«« „„:x  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  make  not  pro- 

was  charged  with  the  duty  of  introducing  a  suit-  ,  *  xx  x.  x  x  .  xx  .  .  xx 

xi  _  X-  XI _ X _ i-ix  c!..i _ IXX _  vision  for  the  flesh  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof. 


able  man  to  the  vacant  pulpit.  Sub-committees 
were  appointed  to  listen  to  such  as  had  been  most  f  a- 


I  know,  dear  Evangelist,  that  if  I  were  living 


vorably  recommended,  and  by  correspondence  and  “y  life,  I  should  be  sick  enough  of 

otherwise  to  learn  their  record.  From  two  of  these 

sub-committees  came  reports  so  favorable  that  the  is  deprecated  or  spoken  against.  I  should 

full  committee  found  it  difficult  to  decide,  but  after  “y 

long  deliberation  determined  to  invite  Rev.  J.  R.  ^  ^  there  is  a 

Lewis  of  Boonville  to  occupy  their  pulpit  on  the  give  God  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 

following  Sunday  and  on  Thanksgiving  day.  They  ^y  H‘8  grace  give  it  up  foryer  ? 
further  decided  not  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  ^ 

church  by  any  mention  whatever  of  the  other  favor- 

able  report.  Mr.  Lewis  came,  and  immediately  ^  ®“®  ‘'®  delighted  to  hear 

received  an  unanimous  call.  He  began  his  labora  H*®*"  argument.  We  surely  cannot  both  be  right, 
with  the  new  year,  January,  1879.  H  I  am  wrong.  1  am  open  to  conviction,  and 


Charcli  Bepairt. 


shall  look  eagerly  to  hear  from  the  other  side. 
“Let  us  not,  therefore,  judge  one  another  any 


The  old  church,  twice  enlarged,  was  roomy  more  j  Lut  judge  this  rather,  that  no  man  put  a 
enough,  but  time-worn,  battered,  and  dingy,  least  stumbling-block  as  an  occasion  to  fall  in  his  bro- 


inviting  of  the  five  churches  of  the  village.  Some  ther’s  way.” 
favored  its  demolition  or  abandonment,  and  the  m 

erection  of  a  new  one.  Times  were  hard.  The 
depression  following  1873  was  at  the  lowest  point.  WINTl 

Manufactories  were  silent.  Trade  was  prostrated. 

Farms  did  not  pay  expenses  of  cultivation.  Mex¬ 
ico  suffered  even  worse  than  other  towns.  One  of  Dear  Frai 
her  residents  who  had  been  treasurer  of  the  coun-  cheery  lettei 


Geobge  Qcinan. 


A  WINTER’S  BIDE  IN  CHIHLI,”  AND  OTHER 
MATTERS. 


A  WINTER  RIDE  IN  CHIHLI. 

Let  those  who  vote  Lake  Como  “  slow,” 

Or  grumble  on  the  banks  of  Po, 

And  “  wonder  where  they  next  can  go,” 

Try  the  great  plain  of  Chihli. 

But  it  were  best  to  leave  behind 
All  hopes  of  an  aesthetic  kind ; 

Eye,  ear,  or  nose,  small  joy  will  find 
Upon  the  plain  of  Chihli. 

Look  not  for  lake  or  rippling  rill. 

Or  giant  tree,  or  wood-crowned  hill 
Or  sweet  wild  flower— or  aught  to  thrill 
Your  artist  sense  in  Chihli. 

And  as  to  equipage — alack  1 
No  Pull  mams  car  on  even  track. 

Or  easy  chaise  with  cushioned  back. 

Has  yet  been  seen  in  Chihli. 

A  two-wheeled  cage,  four  feet  by  three. 

Holds  traveller  and  traps ;  for  he 
Sits  on  them  a  la  Turk— you  see 
This  is  the  mode  in  Chihli. 

The  carriage  lacks  both  door  and  springs. 
Upon  its  shaft  Wong  sits  and  sings 
To  cheer  his  mules- tall,  bony  things 
Reared  on  the  plain  of  Chihli. 

The  leader  swinm  his  tail  with  grace. 

Now  kicks,  now  breaks  his  hempen  trace. 
Four  miles  an  hour  his  constant  pace. 

Upon  the  road  in  Chihli. 

Aroused  from  sleep  ore  break  of  day. 

You  crawl  along  the  rutty  way. 

Resolved  to  see  whate’er  you  may. 

While  wandering  through  Chihli. 

Enthroned  within  the  cart,  you  try 
To  look  o’er  Wong’s  broad  back,  and  spy 
Perhaps— f /tree  feet  of  clear  blue  sky, 

Which,  after  all’s  not  Chihli. 

Creeping  outside  to  mend  your  view. 

You  And  earth  wears  her  earthiest  hue. 

And  that  erelong  you’re  earthy  too 
Like  all  beside  in  Chihli. 

Fields,  cattle,  houses  in  the  town. 

The  city  scholar,  village  clown. 

All  are  a  dismal,  dirty  brown. 

On  Winter  days  in  Chihli. 

Anon  the  sun  gets  up,  and  then 
You  jolt  along  till  half-past  ten. 

When  hunger  seizes  mules  and  men, 

Upon  the  plain  of  Chihli. 

An  inn  is  reached- a  yard  with  pens. 

Choke  full  of  carts,  mules,  pigs,  and  hens ; 

To  cleanliness  there's  no  pretence, 

In  village  inns  in  Chihli. 

‘  Landlord  1  ”  you  shout,  “  come  dust  this  scat, 
'  And  bring  me  something  flt  to  eat ;  ” 

— Ai-yah  1  roast  mutton  is  a  treat, 

'  Not  to  be  had  in  Chihli. 

If  measly  pork  should  suit  your  taste. 

Or  addled  eggs,  or  bean  curd  paste. 

They’ll  serve  you  up  a  meal  in  haste. 

At  any  inn  in  Chihli. 

Nay,  you  may  chance,  if  such  your  wish. 

Of  tough  ox-hide  procure  a  dish. 

Swimming  in  oil ;— or  bony  flsh 

Caught  in  some  pit  in  Chihli. 

But  leathern  cakes,  or  bowls  of  rice. 

With  cabbage  soup,  more  hot  than  nice. 

And  boiled  dough  strings,  must  oft  suffice 
An  epicure  in  Cnihli. 

Two  hours  pass  by ;  the  mules  have  fed, 

Fom  feel  as  if  you’d  swallowed  lead,  ' 
And  thoughtfully  go  forth  to  tread. 

Again  your  way  through  Chihli. 

Erelong  a  keen  “  north-easter  ”  blows. 

Dust  fliis  your  eyes,  mouth,  ears,  and  nose. 
Or,  for  a  change,  perhaps,  it  snows. 

No  strange  event  in  Chihli. 

As  night  comes  on,  your  whiskers  freeze. 

You  cannot  speak,  you  fear  to  sneeze. 

And  have  to  walk  to  save  your  knees 
1  From  growing  stiff  in  Chihli. 

Or  it  may  thaw ;— or  worse,  it  rains. 

The  ruts  are  deep  as  English  drains. 

And,  spite  of  tugging  at  the  reins. 

Progress  is  slow  in  Chihli. 

Dust  now  gives  place  to  miles  of  mud. 

And,  though  Wong  drives  as  drivers  should. 
The  cart  goes  over  with  a  thud 

Into  some  slough  in  Chihli. 

Started  once  more,  the  tracks  divide. 

The  night  is  dark,  you  have  no  ^ide ; 
—Upon  the  wrong  one  you  decide. 

And  so  get  lost  in  Chihli. 

At  length  in  hungry,  wretched  case. 

Almost  too  tired  to  wash  your  face. 

You  welcome  any  halting  place. 

That  you  can  find  in  Chihli. 

You  And  it  mud  /—walls,  roof,  and  floor. 

One  often  cannot  shut  the  door ; 

Of  furniture  there’s  little  store 
In  such  a  den  in  Chihli. 

On  the  black  walls  hang  two  old  scrolls. 

The  paper  window’s  full  of  holes. 

And  visitors  come  in  in  shoals 

Where’er  you  stop  in  Chihli. 

Two  chairs,  with  legs  whose  race  is  run, 

A  greasy  table,  minus  one, 

A  brick  bed.  when  your  supper’s  done ; — 
Such  is  your  room  in  Chihli. 


Farms  did  not  pay  expenses  of  cultivation.  Mex-  Shanghai,  china,  Dec.  2i,  1880.  Such  is  your  room  in  Chihli, 

ioo  suffered  even  worse  than  other  towns.  One  of  Dear  Evangelist :  I  believe  I  can  write  you  a  To  y^arm  this  bower,  if  such  your  thought, 

lierr«.ideote  who  hiol  booh  toxshrer  ot  the  coho-  let**--  “'I*  «  I*  Cl’o'i'jAd  dl.t,.hght 

ty  twenty-one  years,  died  suddenly,  and  was  found  season,  and  that  makes  me  happy ,  because  we  And  like  to  split  in  Chihli, 

to  be  a  heavy  defaulter ;  the  deficit  was  stated  to  ^*^e  had  some  exceedingly  pleasant  visitors  from  gummer,  other  “  joys  ”  are  found, 

exceed  $111  000  His  townsmen  were  his  bonds-  recently,  and  I  am  happy  about  that ;  be-  Your  couch  becomes  a  hunting  ground, 

men ;  very  many  of  them  members  of  this  church  cause  there  is  good  news  from  the  missions.  Where  ®J^g®'/a^,at><>und, 

and  congr^aUon.  The  county  treasurer  had  also  .  Visitori.  You  eat,  you  sleep,  you  dream,  you  wake, 

been  the  village  banker,  and  the  failure  of  the  bank  Some  months  ago  a  letter  came  to  me  from  Dr.  A  watchman’s  yells  your  slumbers  break,’ 

had  swept  away  the  deposits;  accumulations  in-  S.  Wells  Williams,  saying  Rev.  J.  Murray  Mitch-  While do^  and^a^^help^to  make 

tended  to  meet  payments  on  mortgages  and  other  ell,  D.D.,  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  is  here  Thus  ass  tho  da  s  and  thus  the  ni  hts 

obligations  were  lost.  The  little  town  was  stagger-  to  attend  the  Conference.  He  will  return  home  Such  mre  the  soimds.^and  such  the  rights, 

ed  by  the  blow.  Amid  all  this  gloom  the  trustees  via  Japan,  China,  and  India.  You  will  see  him  T/icse  are  the  rich  and  rare  delights 

and  pastor  and  people  decided  that  the  church  coming  to  Shanghai  some  day  in  December,  God  travelling  in  Chihli. 

must  be  repaired.  Nbarly  $6,400  was  raised  and  willing,  and  will  make  a  valuable  acquaintance.  I  fa Jr^thte  ^ricli^wfil'in^^e  you  fret 

expended  in  repairs,  in  new  organ,  and  in  church  Another  correspondent  wrote  of  the  trip  to  China  Until  a  cart  and  mules  you  get ; 

furniture,  before  business  began  to  revive,  or  the  and  India  of  Rev.  T.  8.  Wynkoop  and  his  mother  To  carry  you  through  Chihli, 

exact  liabilities  of  the  treasurer’s  bondsmen  had  from  Washington.  These  friends  arrived  on  their  Coming  south  from  Shantung,  which  any  one 

been  ascertained.  There  was  a  small  debt  upon  the  due  date,  and  the  words  concerning  them  have  all  would  be  glad  to  do  at  this  season  of  the  year,  I 
society  at  the  beginning  of  this  pastorate,  which  come  true.  They  have  proved  “  valuable  acquaint-  reach  the  Central  China  mission.  Here  a  fair 
at  the  close  of  the  effort  at  repairs  had  increased  ances”  not  only,  but  also  have  “  confirmed  ”  us  in  amount  of  progress  has  marked  the  year,  but  no¬ 
te  about  $1,000,  and  during  the  year  1880  was  re-  the  good  apostolic  way.  We  have  had  excellent  thing  like  the  proportion  for  Shantung.  About 
duced  to  $600.  sermons  from  them,  which  warmed  our  hearts  and  fifty  persons  have  united  with  the  churches  in  the 

With  the  Week  of  Prayer  1880  began  a  series  of  strengthened  our  hands ;  pleasant  social  inter-  Ningpo  Presbytery,  and  a  number  with  the  First 
meetings,  resulting  in  deep  religious  interest.  The  CAiurse,  and  profitable  conversations,  and  now  have  Presbyterian  Church  at  Shanghai.  The  native 


church  is  also  showing  signs  of  vigor.  The  self- 
support  policy  is  gaining  ground,  and  is  now  tak¬ 
ing  the  direction  of  a  boarding  school  for  boys, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Ningpo  Presby¬ 
tery.  About  one  thousand  dollars  has  been  raised 
to  open  tho  school,  and  it  is  now  hoped  that  the 
first  session  will  begin  soon  after  the  Chinese  New 
Year,  Jan.  30th  this  year. 

An  attempt  to  compel  converts  in  an  interior 
station  to  contribute  to  idolatrous  worship,  has 
been  frustrated  through  cdrresiioudenco  conducted 
by  brother  Butler.  The  magistrate  acted  at  once 
upon  Mr.  Butler’s  letter,  and  caused  restitution  of 
the  effects  which  had  been  stolen  |from  tho  Chris¬ 
tians  because  they  would  not  aid  in  the  idolatry, 
and  further  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  such 
demands  upon  tho  converts,  in  tho  future.  I  am 
glad  to  say  tlie  magistrate  was  induced  to  take  his 
steps  without  any  interference  from  a  consul  or  a 
gunboat.  His  attention  was  called  to  the  facts  in 
the  case  and  to  the  treaty  provisions,  by  the  mis¬ 
sionary  in  charge.  He  verified  the  facts,  under¬ 
stood  the  treaty ;  hence  the  happy  result.  A  pleas¬ 
ant  feature  connected  with  the  affair,  is  that  the 
native  preacher  interceded  for  the  persecutors  af¬ 
ter  the  property  was  restored.  This  showed  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  be  vindictive,  and  it  has  added 
to  his  influence  among  the  people  outside  of  the 
Church. 

We  think  we  enter  upon  the  new  year  of  grace 
under  favorable  auspices.  If  we  could  have  five 
or  six  new  missionaries  sent  out  to  join  us,  our 
happiness  would  be  increased,  and  I  hope  our  use¬ 
fulness  too.  We  live  in  hopes.  W.  S.  Holt. 

A  GOOD  WORK  COMPLETED. 

Tho  Illinois  pentral  Railroad  crosses  into  Iowa 
at  Dubuque.  Along  the  leased  line  of  the  Dubuque 
and  Sioux  City  road,  now  known  as  its  Iowa  divis¬ 
ion,  are  many  lino  towns,  growing  with  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  tho  country,  and  having  i>romiso  of  a 
grand  future.  In  most  of  these  there  are  vigorous 
Presbyterian  churches.  Independence,  Waterloo, 
Cedar  Falls,  Ackley,  and  Fort  Dodge  have  been 
well  known  as  Presbyterian  centres  these  many 
years,  while  Sioux  City  and  Dubuque  need  here 
no  additional  reference,  Presbyterian  interests  in 
both  being  admirably  managed  by  faithful  pastors. 
At  Manchester,  the  first  town  of  importance  west 
of  Dubuque,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Russell  began  a  good 
work  for  Christ  and  Presbyterianism  some  twelve 
years  or  more  ago.  The  town  was  then  small. 
After  a  few  years  of  prosperity  to  tho  church 
there  came  difficulties  and  discouragements, 
weighing  heavily  on  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
and  threatening  the  very  existence  of  tho  church. 
About  fifteen  months  ago  the  church  invited  Rev. 
James  Frothingham  to  serve  them  as  supply,  he 
having  been  driven  from  his  Lansing  church  by 
continued  ill  health.  The  people  rallied  around 
him  with  new  courage  and  zeal.  It  soon  became 
apparent  that  a  now  church  building  was  needed 
in  place  of  tho  chapel  with  its  limited  accommo¬ 
dations.  Work  was  begun  in  this  directi  )n  in  the 
Spring,  and  now  a  neat  and  comfortable  building 
rewards  their  faithful  labors. 

The  church  was  dedicated  on  the  26th  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  The  local  clergy  gave  up  morning  service  and 
aided  in  the  special  duties  of  the  hour.  In  the  eve¬ 
ning  a  sermon  was  preached  by  the  acting  pastorj 
The  house  was  crowded  in  the  forenoon,  many  go¬ 
ing  away  for  lack  of  seats.  In  the  evening  it  was 
again  full. 

The  church  is  a  frame,  veneered  with  brick,  hav¬ 
ing  corner  tower  and  spire  one  hundred  and  ten 
feet  high.  The  windows  are  of  stained  glass.  A 
rear  entrance  in  a  side  street  has  a  projecting 
porch,  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  a  projecting 
recess  for  pulpit.  Buttresses  relieve  the  monoto¬ 
ny  of  effect,  and  cut  stone  adds  to  the  outer  finish. 
Tho  building  is  42  by  65  feet,  divided  into  audito¬ 
rium  and  lecture-room  by  large  doors  rising  to 
the  ceiling.  The  pulpit  is  on  the  side,  with  radi¬ 
ating  aisles  and  semi-circular  arrangement  of 
pews.  The  seats  will  accommodate  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  while  side-seats  that  are  hung  to  tho 
wainscoting,  and  fall  when  not  used,  increase  the 
capacity  to  over  three  hundred.  The  lecture-room 
accommodates  one  hundred  more,  thus  making 
seats  for  four  hundred  when  necessary. 

The  total  cost  of  building  was  about  $6,000.  All 
this  was  raised  before  the  day  of  dedication.  A 
collection  was  taken  to  provide  insurance  for  five 
years,  and  amounted  to  $85.  The  building  was 
given  to  God  without  reserve  and  with  grateful 
hearts  by  a  willing  people.  It  is  a  model  of  grace 
and  symmetiy  without,  and  of  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience  within.  A  fair  congregation  now  occu¬ 
pies  it  each  Sabbath.  With  the  close  of  the 
church  building  work  comes  the  beginning  of 
spiritual  development  in  the  results  of  the  Week 
of  Prayer  and  union  meetings.  May  God  prosper 
the  good  cause  there.  Capoli. 

CLOS£  OF  A  WORTHY  LIFE. 

Hobace  Hinsdale  Nicbois,  one  of  the  most  highly 
esteemed  citizens  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  died  suddenly  at 
his  residence  on  Washington  avenue,  Woodslde,  on  the 
evening  of  Sunday,  Jan.  16, 1881,  at  the  ripe  age  of  74. 
He  was  in  his  usual  health  up  to  within  a  few  minutes 
of  his  departure,  and  expecting  to  attend  church  that 
evening  as  usual,  but  the  Master  beckoned  him  up 
higher,  and  just  as  the  bells  were  calling  to  evening 
worship,  the  doors  of  the  upper  sanctuary  were  opened 
to  him  and  he  was  ushered  into  tho  presence  of  Him  he 
had  loved  so  well  and  served  so  faithfully  during  the 
years  of  his  pilgrimage  here  below.  Few  have  ever 
been  taken  whose  memories  are  so  blessed.  The  recol¬ 
lection  of  kindly  deeds  and  friendly  words  cluster 
about  him  in  the  thoughts  of  all  who  know  him  in  the 
quiet  neighborhood  where  the  last  twenty-nine  years  of 
hla  life  were  spent.  Unobtrusive  in  manner,  unambi¬ 
tious  in  regard  to  the  world’s  honors,  genial,  hospitable, 
mild,  and  yet  firm,  and  at  times  almost  abrupt  in  ex¬ 
pressing  his  convictions  of  right  and  duty,  he  was  the 
unconscious  centre  of  a  circle  of  those  who  loved  the 
Lord  and  labored  for  His  cause.  How  greatly  he  will 
be  missed,  how  sincerely  he  will  bo  mourned,  and  how 
truly  his  memory  will  bo  honored,  and  his  example 
copied,  the  lives  and  the  voices  of  those  with  whom  he 
was  associated  in  Christian  fellowship  will  testify.  Mr. 
Nichols  held  many  places  of  trust  in  the  city  and  coun¬ 
ty  where  he  lived,  but  it  is  not  to  speak  of  these,  but 
rather  of  the  valued  neighbor,  the  loved  ^friend,  and  the 
active,  faithful  Christian  that  this  brief  notice  is  written. 

_  c.  c.  B. 

GOSPRL  WORK. 

The  pamphlet  “  Christian  Work  in  New  York,”  is  now 
being  circulated.  This  is  the  seventeenth  year  of  the 
publication  of  this  unique  work.  It  is  considered  by 
pastors,  and  editors,  and  others,  an  indispensable  man¬ 
ual  of  information  on  the  social  and  moral  condition 
of  the  city.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  City  Mis¬ 
sion,  by  whom  it  is  issued,  accompany  its  presentation 
with  an  urgent  appeal  lor  tho  generous  support  of  tho 
community.  They  are  fully  persuaded  that  by  the 
establishment  of  churches  for  the  people,  in  connection 
with  the  City  Missionary  effort,  they  are  promoting,  in 
the  most  effective  way,  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel— 
the  only  adequate  remedy  for  the  abounding  sin  and 
suffering  of  the  city.  Large  gifts  and  bequests  are 
needed  for  the  erection  of  additional  church  buildings, 
and  $50,000  a  year  are  required  for  the  maintenance  ot 
the  city  missionary  work.  With  $50,000,  fifty  city  mis¬ 
sionaries  can  be  sustained,  and  in  one  wa,f  and  another, 
through  the  various  agencies,  the  Gospel  can  be  car¬ 
ried  to  50,000  families,  or  250,000  souls,  at  a  cash  per 
capita  of  twenty  cents.  The  office  ot  the  City  Mission 
is  at  50  Bible  House,  where  all  communications  should 
be  addressed. 

M.  K.  Jesup,  Yice-President. 

L.  E.  Jackson,  Cor.  Sec.  and  Assist.  Treas. 

The  sorrowful  tree,  so  called  because  it  flour¬ 
ishes  only  in  the  night,  is  found  on  the  Island 
of  (loa,  near  Bombay.  The  flowers,  which  ap¬ 
pear  soon  after  sunset,  close  up  or  fall  off  as 
the  sun  rises.  The  tree  has  a  fragrant  odor, 
and  blossoms  at  night  the  year  round. 


THE  REVISION  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

[From  The  Bixitaman  ot  Edinburgh.]  ' 
After  ten  years  of  labor,  the  revision  of  the 
New  Testament  was  recently  completed.  The 
work  is  now  all  in  the  hands  of  the  printers. 
It  is  not  anticipated  that  the  Old  Testament 
can  be  flnished  for  two  years  to  come.  The 
whole  of  it  has  been  gone  over  once,  and  the 
historical  books  twice,  but  the  others  yet  await 
flnal  revisal. 

Tlie  work  of  revision,  part  of  which* has  thus 
been  completed,  was,  it  may  be  remembered, 
begun,  after  much  discussion  of  the  subject, 
about  ten  years  ago.  On  the  6th  of  May,  1870, 
the  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury 
had  the  matter  brought  before  it  by  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  and  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol,  when  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted : 

1.  That  it  is  desirable  that  a  revision  of  the  authoriz¬ 
ed  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  be  undertaken. 

2.  That  the  revision  be  conducted  so  as  to  comprise 
both  marginal  renderings  and  such  emendations  as  it 
may  be  found  necessary  to  insert  in  the  text. 

3.  That  In  the  above  resolutions  we  do  not  contem- 

filate  anv  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  or  any  altera- 
ion  in  tue  language,  except  where,  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  most  competent  scholars,  such  change  is  necessary. 

4.  That  in  such  necessary  changes  the  style  of  the 
language  employed  in  the  existing  version  be  closely 
followed. 

6.  That  it  is  desirable  that  Convocation  should  nomi¬ 
nate  a  body  of  its  own  members  to  undertake  the  work 
of  revision,  who  shall  be  at  liberty  to  invito  the  co¬ 
operation  ot  any  eminent  for  scholarship,  to  whatever 
nation  or  religious  body  they  may  belong. 

The  catholic  character  of  the  last  resolution 
enabled  Convocation  to  solicit  the  cooperation 
of  Oriental  linguists  and  Biblical  scholars  be¬ 
longing  to  all  religions  bodies  of  any  standing ; 
and  the  invitation  being  heartily  responded  to, 
a  committee  of  over  sixty  revisers  was  formed, 
one-half  of  whom,  in  view  of  their  special  qual- 
ifleations,  were  formed  into  the  Old  Testament 
Company,  with  the  late  Bishop  Thirlwall  of  St. 
David’s  as  chairman  ;  the  remainder,  with  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  (Dr.  Ellicott) 
at  their  head,  constituting  the  New  Testament 
Company.  After  the  death  of  Bishop  Thirl¬ 
wall,  his  place  as  president  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Company  was  taken  by  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  (Dr.  E.  Harold  Brown).  Among 
the  Scotch  members  of  this  body  were  the 
Revs.  Dr.  Lindsay  Alexander  of  Edinburgh, 
Prof.  Birrell  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Prof.  Davidson  of 
Edinburgh,  Dr.  (now  Principal)  Douglas  of 
Glasgow,  Principal  Fairbairn  of  (ilasgow  (since 
deceased).  Prof.  McGill  of  St.  Andrew’s  (also 
deceased).  Prof.  Robertson  Smith  of  Aberdeen, 
and  Prof.  Weir  of  Glasgow.  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Company  included  Dr.  Charles  Words¬ 
worth  (Bishop  of  St.  Andrew’s),  the  Revs.  Prin¬ 
cipal  Brown  of  Aberdeen,  Prof.  Eadie  of  Glas¬ 
gow  (deceased).  Prof.  Milligan  of  Aberdeen, 
and  Prof.  Roberts  of  St.  Andrew’s.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  Dean  Stanley,  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber,  Westminster,  was  set  apart  for  the 
use  of  the  revisers,  who  have  since  met,  the 
New  Testament  Company  once  a  month  for  a 
week  at  a  time,  and  the  Old  Testament  Com¬ 
pany  six  times  a  year  for  fortnight  sittings. 

At  the  end  of  1870  the  aid  of  American  Bibli¬ 
cal  and  classical  scholars  was  requested  for  a 
work  in  which,  as  part  of  the  great  English* 
speaking  race,  our  transatlantic  kinsmen  were 
naturally  interested.  Some  difficulty  was  at 
first  experienced  as  to  the  basis  on  which  such 
cooperation  in  the  work  of  revision  could  be 
carried  on  ;  but  ultimately  a  satisfactory  un¬ 
derstanding  was  come  to,  by  which  English 
and  American  revisers  have  worked  with  the 
greatest  harmony.  The  arrangement  was  that 
the^  proofs  of  each  English  Company’s  first  re¬ 
vision  should  be  sent  to  America,  where  the 
revisers  are  also  divided  into  an  Old  and  a 
New  Testament  Company;  that  the  American 
divines  should  go  carefully  over  these  proofs, 

!  mark  upon  them  whatever  emendations  or  cor¬ 
rections  they  might  deem  it  necessary  to  sug¬ 
gest,  and  return  them  to  England,  where  they 
should  be  taken  into  account  on  going  over  the 
books  for  the  second  time.  The  American  Old 
Testament  Company  has  for  president  the 
Rev.  Professor  W.  H.  Green  of  Prineeton  ;  and 
the  New  Testament  Company,  Dr.  T.  D.  Wool- 
sey  of  New  Haven,  Conn. — the  general  presi¬ 
dent  being  Prof.  Philip  Schaff  of  New  York. 

The  version  of  the  Bible  at  present  in  use,  as 
readers  know  from  the  titlepage,  was,  by  au¬ 
thority  of  King  James  VI.  [VI.  of  Scotland,  but 
I.  of  England]  “  translated  out  of  the  original 
tongues,  and  with  the  former  translations,  dili¬ 
gently  compared  and  revised.”  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  less  a  new  translation  than  a  revision  of 
existing  ones,  chief  among  which  were  Tyn¬ 
dall’s  Bible  (1525),  Rogers’s  (1537),  Cranmer’s 
(1539),  the  Genevan  (1560),  which  at  the  time 
was  the  Bible  of  the  people ;  and  the  Bishops’ 
(1568),  which  was  the  Bible  of  the  Court.  The 
“authorized  version,”  as  it  is  called,  which  was 
the  outcome  of  the  labors  of  the  scholarly  di¬ 
vines  of  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  which,  by  the  way,  took  only  four 
[seven,  from  1604-11. — Ed.  Evan.]  years  to 
complete,  has  ever  been  recognized  as  a  book 
of  conspicuous  literary  merit.  It  has  been  re¬ 
garded  as  “  a  well  of  English  undeflled.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Lord  Macaulay,  if  every  other  book 
in  our  language  were  to  perish,  it  would  alone 
suffice  to  show  the  range  of  its  beauty  and 
power  ;  while  Prof.  Huxley’s  testimony  to  it  as 
a  classic,  is  that  it  is  “  written  in  the  noblest 
and  purest  English,  and  abounds  in  exquisite 
beauties  of  mere  literary  form.”  Its  general 
fidelity  as  a  translation  to  the  original  text  has 
been  acknowledged  in  equally  cordial  terms. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
considerable  opposition  should  be  raised  in  va¬ 
rious  quarters  to  the  proposal  for  revision, 
with  the  view  of  having  the  old  version  ulti¬ 
mately  superseded  by  the  new.  Many,  in  their 
veneration  for  the  time-honored  book,  were 
disposed  to  liken  the  action  of  the  revisers  to 
that  of  the  act  of  Uzzah,  who  put  forth  his 
hand  to  touch  the  Ark  of  God. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  speech  and  pamphlet 
various  reasons  were  adduced  by  eminent 
scholars,  here  and  in  America,  to  show  that  a 
revision  of  the  Scriptures  had  become  not  only 
desirable,  but  necessary.  Every  church-goer, 
it  was  urged,  must  be  familiar  with  the  prac¬ 
tice,  which  many  preachers  indulged  in,  of  con¬ 
stantly  making  alterations  in  the  authorized 
text,  telling  the  people  that  commentators  said 
this,  and  critics  held  that,  and  giving  so  many 
new  readings,  according  to  individual  predilec¬ 
tion,  as  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  hearers  a 
decidedly  “  unsettling  tendency.”  It  was  rep¬ 
resented  as  exceedingly  desirable  that  such 
amateur  tinkering  of  the  text  should,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  be  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  production 
of  a  version  more  in  harmony  with  the  best 
criticism  of  a  time  which  boasts  of  many  emi¬ 
nent  Greek  and  Oriental  scholarsi 
It  is  now  generally  allowed  that  only  a  com¬ 
paratively  scanty  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  the  original  text  was  available  when  the 
Authorized  Version  was  redacted.  Since  then 
the  manuscripts — of  the  New  Testament  es¬ 
pecially  —  have  been  carefully  collated,  and 
by  the  researches  of  such  men  as  Alford,  Scriv¬ 
ener,  Tregelles,  Griesbach,  Lachman,  and  Tisch- 
endorf,  the  text  of  this  portion  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  has,  it  is  understood,  been  restored  to 
something  like  its  primitive  purity — a  state  as 
good,  it  has  even  been  seid,  as  that  of  any  text 
we  have  of  Shakespeare.  The  Old  Testament 
text  has,  at  the  same  time,  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  Kennicott,  De  Rossi,  Jahn,  Lee, 
Ewald,  Davidson,  and  others,  though  it  has  not 
been  found  possible  to  bring  the  Hebrew  into 
the  same  state  of  comparative  perfection  as 
the  Greek. 

When  the  Old  Testament  Company  of  revis¬ 
ers  first  met,  the  question  was  raised  whether 
they  should  not,  as  an  initial  process,  endeav¬ 
or  to  construct  a  text  from  the  Septu^nt,  and 
the  received  Masoretic  text ;  but  it  was  felt  that 
for  such  a  formidable  task  they  had  not  suffi¬ 
cient  material,  and  that  in  any  ease  they  could 
not  hope  to  arrive  at  acceptable  results.  It 
was  therefore  agreed  that  they  should  do  the 
best  they  could  with  the  Masoretic  text,  care¬ 
fully  comparing  it  with  the  Septuagint  and 
other  versions  in  respect  of  all  doubtful  passa¬ 
ges.  Hebrew  philology  and  Biblical  science 
have  made  rapid  strides  since  1611.  The  geog¬ 
raphy  and  archaeology  of  the  East  are  now  bet¬ 
ter  known,  and  not  a  few  admitted  topograph¬ 
ical  errors  will  be  corrected  in  the  new  version. 
Writers  on  this  subject  have  pointed  out  the 
necessity  for  many  such  alterations. 

Mistakes  were  also  made  by  the  seventeenth 
century  translators  in  connection  with  proper 


names,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  which 
occurs  in  the  15th  chapter  of  Judges.  When 
Samson  had  made  an  end  of  slaying  the  Philis¬ 
tines,  he  threw  away  the  ass’s  jawbone  which 
he  had  used  as  a  weapon,  and  named  the  place 
j^math  Lehi,  which,  as  interpreted  in  the  mar¬ 
gin,  means  “  the  place  of  the  casting  away  of 
the  jawbone.”  But  in  the  19th  verse  there  oc¬ 
cur  the  words,  which  have  puzzled  many,  “  God 
clave  an  hollow  place  that  was  in  the  jaw.*' 
Obviously,  however,  the  word  should  be“  Lehl,” 
the  translators  having  here  changed  the  proper 
name  back  to  its  original  signification. 

Errors  are  also  pointed  out  by  modern  Bibli¬ 
cal  writers  as  having  risen  from  confusion  of 
the  meanings  of  words,  from  defective  gram¬ 
mar — owing,  for  example,  to  disregard  of  the 
definite  article — and  looseness  of  construction  ; 
all  these  things  marring,  to  a  greater  or  lees 
extent,  the  beauty  and  accuracy  of  the  Author¬ 
ized  Version. 

In  the  case  of  the  New  Testament,  errors 
have,  according  to  Prof.  Abbot,  been  occasioned 
(1)  by  the  substitution  of  one  word  for  another 
that  closely  resembles  it  in  spelling  or  in  pro¬ 
nunciation  ;  (2)  by  the  omission  of  a  clause  by 
the  transcriber,  from  the  circumstance  that  it 
ends  with  the  same  word,  or  same  series  of  syl¬ 
lables  as  the  one  preceding  ;  and  13)  by  the 
dition  to  the  text  of  words  which  were  origi¬ 
nally  written  as  a  marginal  note  or  gloss,  or 
are  supplied  from  a  parallel  passage.  “Ancient 
scribes,”  says  the  Professor,  “like  modern 
printers  when  very  knowing,  have  often  made 
mistakes  while  they  thought  they  were  correct¬ 
ing  them.”  Under  the  third  category  comes 
the  well  known  controverted  passage  in  1  John 
V.  7,  8,  about  the  three  witnesses,  which  will,  in 
all  likelihood,  disappear  from  the  new  version 
as  an  admitted  interpolation.  In  the  same 
class  have  been  mentioned  the  Duxology  at  the 
end  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  “  For  Thine  is  the 
kingdom,”  etc.;  the  words  in  John  v.  4,  about 
the  periodic  visit  of  the  angel  to  the  pool  at 
Bethesda;  the  story  of  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery,  John  viii.,  which,  however,  is  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  at  least  a  very  early  legend  of  the 
Christian  Church  ;  and  the  verses  Mark  xvi.  9- 
20. 

As  in  the  Old  Testament,  so  in  the  New,  er¬ 
rors  have  arisen  from  defective  grammar,  such 
as  an  improper  use  of  the  Geeek  article,  prepo¬ 
sitions,  participles,  and  verbs.  Blemishes  have 
also  resulted  from  infelicitous  rendering  of 
passages ;  and  a  fruitful  source  of  confusion 
has  been  the  translation  of  the  same  Greek . 
word  by  different  English  equivalents,  thus  de¬ 
priving  the  English  student  of  the  light  shed 
on  the  meaning  by  parallel  passages.  The  Bib¬ 
lical  “  hope,”  for  example,  is  eighteen  times  out 
of  thirty-two  translated  by  “  trust  ”  ;  while  the 
word  translated  “  charity,”  in  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  is  invariably  out  of  that 
book  rendered  “ love”;  “  Happy  ”  and  “  bless¬ 
ed  ”  are  used  as  if  they  were  synonyms,  and 
the  translation  of  the  words  “  hades  and  ge- 
henna  ”  by  the  same  equivalent  is  understood 
to  have  led  to  many  misconceptions. 

Passages  marked  in  italics — which,  as  most 
people  know,  are  used  to  show  that  the  words 
so  particularized  do  not  actually  occur  in  the 
original  Hebrew  or  Greek — require  to  be  care¬ 
fully  looked  at.  Where  they  are  not  necessary 
to  convey  to  English  readers  the  force  of  the 
original  idiom,  they  will  of  course  be  omitted  ; 
and  it  has  been  generally  conceded  that  this 
process  may  be  carried  out  to  a  considerable 
extent,  with  advantage  to  the  text. 

Another  matter  that  has  been  complained  of 
is  the  arbitrary  division  of  tho  books  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble  into  chapters  and  verses.  These  divisions 
are  found  in  early  Hebrew  MS.,  and  they 
are  said  to  have  been  made,  as  regards  the 
New  Testament,  by  Robert  Stephens,  a  16th 
century  printer  of  Paris,  who  is  credited  with 
having  done  the  work  while  riding  on  horse¬ 
back  between  Paris  and  Lyons,  in  order  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  compilation  of  a,  concordance.  For 
purposes  of  reference,  the  division  of  the  text 
in  the  way  with  which  we  are  familiar  is  no 
doubt  extremely  useful.  At  the  same  time,  in 
many  instances,  both  connection  and  rhythm 
have  been  thereby  sacrificed.  This  question, 
also,  the  Revisers  have  had  under  consideration. 

What  has  just  been  said  may  read  like  a  for¬ 
midable  indictment  against  the  existing  version 
of  the  Scriptures,  but  when  the  revised  edition 
of  the  New  Testament  appears,  the  subject  of 
surprise  will  probably  be,  not  how  much,  but 
how  little,  of  any  real  importance  in  the  text 
has  been  altered.  It  may  indeed  be  piatter  of 
comment  how  the  Revisers  should  have  taken 
so  long  to  do  so  little.  Had  they  been  request¬ 
ed  to  make  a  new  translation,  such  a  task,  it 
has  been  said,  could  have  been  accomplished  in 
half  the  time.  It  appears,  however,  that  hav¬ 
ing  regard  to  the  third  and  fourth  resolutions 
of  Convocation,  the  Revisers  found  the  task  as¬ 
signed  them  a  much  more  delicate  one  than 
would  have  been  the  production  of  an  altogeth¬ 
er  new  book.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  they  have  worked  under  no  such  restric¬ 
tions  as  were  imposed  upon  the  scholars  of 
King  James’s  time.  To  these  latter  the  “  Bish¬ 
ops’  Bible  ”  was  to  be  the  basis  of  operations  ; 
and  they  were  instructed,  among  other  things, 
not  to  alter  such  ecclesiastical  words  as 
“  Church,”  “  Bishop,”  “  ordain,”  and  so  forth. 
A  few  guiding  principles  only  were  laid  down 
for  the  present  Revisers.  Chief  among  these 
were : 

1.  To  introduce  as  few  alterations  as  possible  into 
the  text  of  the  Authorized  Version  consistently  with 
faithfulness. 

2.  To  limit  as  far  as  possible  the  expression  of  such 
alterations  to  the  language  of  the  Authorized  and  ear¬ 
lier  English  versions. 

3.  Each  company  to  go  twice  over  the  portion  to  be 
revised — once  provisionally,  the  second  time  finally, 
and  on  such  principles  of  voting  as  are  hereinafter  pro¬ 
vided. 

4.  That  the  text  to  be  adopted  be  that  for  which  the 
evidence  is  decidedly  preponderating,  and  that  when 
the  text  so  adopted  differs  from  that  from  which  the 
Authorized  Version  was  made,  the  alteration  be  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  margin. 

5.  To  make  or  retain  no  change  in  the  text  on  the 
second  and  final  revision  by  each  company,  except  two- 
thirds  of  those  present  approve  of  the  same ;  but  on  the 
first  revision  to  decide  by  simple  majorities. 

6.  In  every  case  of  proposed  alteration  that  may  have 
given  rise  to  discussion,  to  defer  the  voting  thereupon 
till  the  next  meeting,  whensoever  the  same  shall  be  re¬ 
quired  by  one-third  of  those  present  at  the  meeting, 
such  intended  vote  to  be  announced  in  the  notice  for  the 
next  meeting. 

Working  within  those  rules,  the  Revisers  have, 
we  understand,  been  careful  to  disturb  as  little 
as  possible  those  associations  which  have  gath¬ 
ered  round  particular  phraseology;  and  it  has 
further  been  their  constant  aim  to  keep  up  the 
new  edition  to  the  high  standard  of  English 
which  distinguishes  the  old.  The  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Company  have,  we  believe,  been  singular¬ 
ly  fortunate  in  having  as  secretary  a  gentleman 
who  is  not  only  a  scholarly  Hebraist,  but  an 
accompliphed  authority  in  Elizabethan  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  and  care  has  thus  been  taken  that  no  new 
words  proposed  in  substitution  for  any  in  the 
existing  version,  were  admitted  without  show¬ 
ing  a  lineage  dating  back  at  least  to  the  time  of 
Shakespeare.  Tho  New  Testament  Company 
have,  we  are  told,  been  no  less  studious  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  purity  dnd  simplicity  of  its  style.  In 
reference  to  the  division  into  chapters  and 
verses,  we  believe  the  new  edition  will  be  found 
to  have  the  old  numerals  marked  only  in  the 
margin  ;  the  contents  being  arranged  in  para¬ 
graphs  more  consonant  with  the  meaning  of 
the  original.  For  reference  purposes,  the  mar¬ 
ginal  figures  will  afford  every  necessary  help. 

There  is  no  idea,  we  understand,  of  asking 
either  Royal  or  Parliamentary  authorization 
for  the  new  edition.  It  will  not  be  “  appointed 
to  be  read  in  churches.”  Tpwards  the  expense 
of  the  revision.  Parliament  has  not  been,  and 
will  not  be,  asked  to  contribute  one  penny. 
The  Revisers,  both  in  England  and  America, 
have  given  their  time  and  labor  ungrudgingly 
and  gratuitously  to  the  work,  and  for  this  they 
are  surely  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  personal  expenses  of  the  English  Re¬ 
visers,  in  travelling  to  and  from  London,  have 
of  course  been  allowed  them,  and  these  have 
been  defrayed  by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
press  authorities,  who  are  to  issue  the  woA. 
The  Americans  have  paid  their  own  expenses, 
a  fund  having  been  raised  across  the  water  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  possible  tjiat  the  Queen 
may  be  asked  to  commend  the  work — which 
may  probably  meet  with  some  opposition  just 
as  the  Authorized  Version  did — to  the  favor¬ 
able  consideration  of  her  people ;  but  for  mi^ 
ing  its  way  to  public  favor,  it  will  of  course  in 
the  long  run  have  to  depend  on  its  own  iotrin 
sic  merit. 
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or  roots,  if  put  into  proper  places  in  the 
ground,  will  grow.  When  low  tribes  are  found 
not  tilling  the  soil,  but  living  on  wild  food,  as 
apparently  all  mankind  once  did,  the  reason  of 
the  absence  of  agriculture  would  seem  to  be 
not  mere  ignorance,  but  insecurity,  roving  life, 
A  'n'E<'Di1tTW17WT  unsuitable  climate,  want  of  proper  plants,  and 

r regions  where  wild  fruits  are  plentiful,  sheer 

_ nrn  vrraTvoa  idleness  and  carelessness.  On  looking  into  the 

OTHER  COLD  wiHTESS.  condition  of  any  known  savage  tribes,  Austra- 

That  the  present  Winter  has  been  more  severe  jians,  Andamaners,' Botocudos,  Fu^ians,  Es- 
and  unpleasant  than  any  for  several  years  quimaux,  there  is  always  one  or  more  of  these 
is  generally  acknowledged  (and  it  hangs  (m  reasons  to  account  for  want  of  tillage.  The 
well),  but  a  little  history  of  the  past  shows  cold-  turning-point  in  the  history  of  agriculture 
er  wither  and  greater  continuance  than  we  geems  to  be  not  the  first-  thought  of  planting, 
have  yet  experienced.  The  most  remarkable  jjyj;  practical  beginning  by  a  tribe  settled 
that  this  country  has  ever  known  was  the  Win-  jq  qqq  gpot  to  assist  nature  by  planting  a  patch 
ter  of  1779-80,  when,  as  Jefferson  says  in  his  qJ  ground  round  their  huts. — E.  B.  Tylor  in 
“  Notes,”  the  Chesapeake  was  covered  with  popular  Science  Monthly  for  February. 

solid  ice  from  its  head  to  the  mouth  of  the  Po-  _ 

tomac ;  and  at  Annapolis,  where  the  bay  is  p povq 

more  than  five  miles  wide,  the  ice  was  from  five  JTAsmEK  b  boys. 

to  seven  inches  in  thickness,  and  loaded  wagons  When  boys  leave  the  farm  with  the  impres- 
passed  over.  It  was  at  this  time  that  troops  sion  they  can  live  easier  and  better  lives  at 
or^ed  on  the  ice  from  New  Jersey  to  Staten  some  other  business  than  farming,  no  one  can 
Island  Washington  supposing,  as  Ramsey  says,  blame  them  for  selling  their  labor  to  the  best 
“  that  an  attack  on  about  1,200  British  troops  advantage.  The  few  business  men  who  make  a 
posted  on  Staten  Island  might  be  advantage-  fortune  and  live  in  splendor  is  enough  to  turn 
ously  made,  especially  in  its  present  state  of  their  hopeful  young  heads  away  from  hard 
union  with  the  continent  by  an  unbroken  body  work  and  slow  returns  on  the  old  farm  home, 
of  solid  ice.”  The  Delaware  River  was  closed  Every  successful  business  man  is  talked  about 
from  the  Ist  of  December  to  the  14th  of  March,  from  Vanderbilt  down  to  the  tin  peddler,  when 
the  ice  being  two  or  three  feet  thick.  Long  he  has  plenty  of  tin.  But  very  little  is  said 
Island  Sound  and  the  Chesapeake  were  so  about  the  ninety  in  every  hundred  of  business 
completely  ice-bound  as  to  be  passable  only  men  who  go  rushing  down  through  bankrupt- 
with  horses  and  sleighs.  The  lowest  tempera-  cy  like  white  beans  through  a  hole  in  a  rot- 
ture  according  to  Dr.  Webster’s  observations  ten  bag.  When  boys  and  young  men  go  in 
at  Hartford,  was  20  deg.  below  zero  on  the  29th  debt  and  into  a  business  they  do  not  under- 
of  January.  stand  the  chances  are  all  against  them.  A 

Back  of  that  time  was  the  Winter  of  1740-41.  good  moral  character  is  a  far  higher  attain- 
which  was  reckoned  the  coldest  that  had  been  ment  than  great  riches,  gained  by  doubtful  ex- 
known  “  My  father,”  said  Dr.  Noah  Webster,  pedients,  that  sooner  or  later  will  have  to  be 
“  who  was  a  witness  of  the  Winters  of  1741  and  left  behind,  as  they  form  no  part  of  the  life 
1780,  considered  the  cold  of  the  former  quite  that  exists  forever.  Some  good  writers,  who 
equal  to  that  of  the  latter.”  The  snow  which  do  not  seem  to  be  conversant  with  what  they 
covered  the  whole  country  as  early  as  the  13th  are  writing  about,  tell  us  the  boys  leave  the 
of  November  was  still  fouhd  the  next  April  farm  because  they  are  overworked  and  harshly 
covering  the  fences.  The  Boston  Post  Boy  for  used  by  their  parents. 

Jan.  12  reports  a  tent  on  the  Charles  River  for  It  is  unkind  and  unjust  to  blame  farmers  for 
the  entertainment  of  travellers.  The  Boston  causing  the  boys  to  leave  the  farm,  when  al- 
News  Letter  for  March  6  tells  us  that  “  people  most  every  one  of  them  provides  better  food 
ride  every  day  from  Stratford,  Codd,,  to  Long  and  raiment  and  a  more  comfortable  home, 
Island,  which  is  three  leagues.”  Even  as  far  and  gives  the  rising  generation  a  fay  better  ed- 
east  as  New  London,  we  are  told  that  “  the  ice  ucation  than  they  ever  received  themselves.  If 
extended  into  the  Sound  as  far  as  could  be  our  city  friends  have  any  tears  to  shed,  do  not 
seen  from  the  town ;  and  that  Fisher’s  Island  waste  them  on  the  farmer’s  boys,  but  rather 
was  united  to  the  mainland  by  a  solid  bed/’  lament  for  the  boys  who  never  plowed  the 
On  March  28  the  Boston  News  Letter  reports  green  fields  when  the  balmy  breeze  of  morn 
that  the  people  living  on  Thompson’s  Island  came  sweet  through  acres  of  orchard  bloom, 
bad  crossed  over  to  Dorchester  w  church  on  One  of  the  reasons  the  boys  leave  the  farm  is 
the  ice  for  the  fifteen  preceding  Sundays.  because  the  public  speakers  do  not  tell  them 

As  late  as  the  9th  of  July  a  letter  from  New  to  buckle  down  bravely  to  honest  work  and 
London,  Conn.,  reports  on  the  east  side  of  the  have  a  clear  conscience  and  a  clean  record,  and 
Connecticut  River  a  body  of  ice  as  large  as  never  beg  for  office  or  cringe  for  favors,  or  be 
two  carts  can  draw,  clear  and  solid,  and  adds  a  pauper  on  any  private  individual  or  public 
very  artlessly  that  “  it  might  lay  there  a  month  institution.  They  like^  better  to  cajole  the 
longer  were  it  not  that  so  many  resort  out  of  boys  and  tell  them  this  is  a  “  free  country,” 
curiosity  to  drink  punch  made  out  of  it.”  On  and  all  the  great  men  are  needed  at  the  top, 
the  17th  of  July  snow  was  still  lying  in  mass  in  and  there  is  a  fine  chance  for  every  boy  in 
the  town  of  Ipswich,  Mass.,  nearly  four  feet  America  to  be  chosen  President,  and|the  young 
thick.  »  Presidents  begin  to  think  they  are  too  smart 

But  the  most  marvellous  record  of  the  season  to  hoe  potatoes  and  corn  on  the  old  farm, 
is  the  statement  made  by  Alonzo  Lewis,  author  Now  farming  is  wonderfully  well  adapted  for 
of  the  “Annals  of  Lynn.  Mass.,”  that  “  Francis  great,  as  well  as  small  men.  A  man  with  only 
Lewis,  one  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde-  one,  or  even  half  a  talent  can  live  a  virtuous, 
pendence,  drove  his  horse  from  New  York  to  happy  life  on  a  farm.  If  one  has  uncommon 
Barnstable,  the  whole  length  of  Long  Island  abilities  he  can  farm  uncommonly  well  and  do 
Sound,  on  the  ice.”  an  uncommon  amount  of  good.  And  there  is 

The  Winter  of  1834-5  was  a  very  severe  one.  no  man  too  good  or  great  to  be  a  farmer,  and 
On  the  4th  of  January  and  the  8th  of  February  as  no  one  is  suffering  for  the  want  of  a  Presi- 
•  tho  mercury  is  reported  to  have  stood  at  40  dent,  it  is  well  to  keep  on  plowing ;  and  O  that 
deg.  below  zero  in  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  some  plowman  were  so  good  that  the  mantle  of 
Maine,  and  different  places  in  Massachusetts,  inspiration  might  fall  on  his  shoulders  ! 

In  December  of  the  same  year  the  temperature  William  Lambie. 

went  down  to  the  same  figure  in  some  parts  of 

New  England.  A  very  severe  Winter  (1835-6)  HOME-UADE  SUQAB. 

-  There  is  a  good  deal  of  complaint  of  failure 

1^7  said .  It  has,  in  the  Eastern  and  M^dle  those  who  have,  in  various  parts  of  the 

States,  been  one  of  the  and  sever^t  of  ^^^^tTy,  been  attempting  to  make  syrup,  and 

which  we  hive  any  knowledge.  ijr,vpin  especially  sugar,  from  sorghum  and  cornstalks, 

wnsiderable  fall  of  snow  on  the  23d  of  Novem-  ^  thi  process  is,  to  one  who  has  a  mod- 

i  erate_amount  of  chemical  knowledge  and  of 

In  the  vicinity  of  Boston  witho^  ^ing  at  any  .  sugar-making,  quite  a  simple  one, 

Ume  entirely  interrupted  fall  al^ut  the  l^t  of  ^  one  that  will  run  itself.  Probably 

March.  Nor  did  the  snow  in  and  about  Boston  three-fourths  of  those  who  try,  year  after  year, 

in  1-h/Vaatorn  tail  to  make  really  first-class  maple  syrup  and 
The  Winter  of  1855^  was  in  the^tern  Sorghum  or  corn  syrup  Ld  sugar  are 

States  almost  a  reproduction  of  1779^.  The  »  easily  made  as  that  from  maple  sap, 

wld  wave  passed  ov^  all  the  United  States  on  >  undertakes  the  work  must  be 

the  ^d  and  24th  of  December  and  severe  c^^^^  than  one  has  to  be  who 

weather  TOntmued  for  Ojlmost  •  has  such  a  pure  saccharine  juice  to  work  with 

On  the  10th  of  January,  following  a  heavy  snow  .  .^hat  hundreds,  therefore, 

Storm,  the  temperature  was  30  deg.  below  z^^^^  should  fail  ta  their  attempts,  has  very  little 
^  Washington,  ^d  26  a  gignjfleance  alongside  of  the  fact  that  dozens 
L^irv^  *'nri  at  havo  succeedod.  Many  of  the  hundreds  prob- 
^  ^  never  take  the  trouble  to  improve 

S^e8^t?e  mercS?  w£  teozra  sofid  ^It  wa^  methods.  They  will  find  it  more  satis- 

piaces  tne  mercury  w^  rrozen  s<  iiu.  was  their  self-esteem  to  denounce  the 

jocularly  proposed  at  the  time,  m  view  of  what  ^yoie^thing  as  a  humbug.  We  have  seen  peo- 
had  hap^ned  in  the  ilaine  town,  to  change  ite  j  declared  that  trying  to  raise  chickens 

middle  of  March,  and  ice  covered  the  Potomac  .  j  .  Pr^«i.1pnt.  nf  Mi««i««in- 


WiLLiAM  Lambie. 


HOME-UADE  SUQAB. 


andthe  harbof  ot  Ne»  YoA  wL  mlu  'I™ 


UAHAQEUEHT  OF  CBEAH  IN  WIMTEB. 


been  obtained  by  most  new  beginners  than  last 

y  _  year,  although  some  have  made  signal  failures. 

He  has  been  strenuous  in  urging  the  necessity 
UAHAOEUEHT  OP  CBE^  IN  WINTEB.  experts’  skill  to  make  the  production  of 

The  chief  troubles  in  Winter  churning  arise  sorghum  sugar  profitable,  and  in  an  extensive 
from  the  management  of  the  cream.  Usually  tour  of  observation  he  has  always  found  that 
it  is  kept  too  cold,  or  too  long,  and  is  left  too  failures  were  the  result  of  ignorance,  either  in 
long  upon  the  milk.  The  Country  Gentleman  the  construction  of  apparatus,  or  the  process 
says  ;  Cream  should  be  skimmed  from  the  of  converting  the  juice  into  sugar.  “Although 
milk  not  later  than  36  hours  after  it  has  been  sugar-making  is  our  object,”  he  says,  “  there 
set.  The  milk  should  be  set  in  a  warm  place,  have  been  more  backsets  caused  by  efforts  to 
where  the  temperature  is  not  less  than  60®,  if  teach  men  to  make  sugar  before  they  had 
possible.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  and  the  tern-  learned  to  make  syrup,  than  from  any  other 
perature  goes  down  to  40®,  the  milk  may  stay  misdirection.  Those  of  most  experience  read- 
48  hours,  but  not  longer,  before  it  is  skimmed.  Uy  admit  that  after  good  syrup  is  made 
The  cream  shouid  be  well  stirred  in  the  jar  sugar-making  is  an  easy  matter.”  Is  this 
when  a  fresh  supply  is  added,  and  if  the  tern-  not  exactly  true  in  maple  sugar  manufac- 
perature  is  45®  or  lower,  it  may  be  churned  ture? 

once  a  week.  Twenty-four  hours  before  it  is  As  an  example  of  success  and  a  verv  large 
churned  it  should  be  set  in  a  warm,  but  not  a  product  in  syrup,  we  quote  the  report  of  Col- 
hot  place,  or  in  a  pan  of  hot  water  ;  changed  onel  Lamb  of  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  For  three 
as  it  cools,  for  a  few  hours,  and  brought  to  a  years  he  planted  the  Liberian  cane  and  real- 
temperature  of  65®  The  churn  is  then  to  be  ized  a  good  profit.  Last  Spring  he  planted  the 
scalded  and  thoroughly  warmed,  when  it  is  not  Amber  cane,  and  from  a  few  feet  less  than  one 
Ukely  there  will  be  any  trouble.  I  have  not  hundred  rods  of  land  had  two  hundred  and 
had  one  churning  this  WTinter  that  has  taken  seventy-five  gallons  of  syrup  weighing  eleven 
over  thirty  minutes,  and  the  reason  is  that  all  pounds  and  fourteen  ounces  per  gallon.  This 
these  requirements  have  been  (»refully  secured,  ig  a  yield  of  four  hundred  and  forty  gallons  to 
All  butter  needs  coloring  in  the  Winter.  I  the  acre  of  syrup  that  sold  readily  at  fifty 
do  not  kow  of  a  Jersey  dairy  even  that  does  cents  per  gallon, 
not  use  color.  Wells  &  Richardson’s  prepara-  * 
tion  is  an  excellent  one.  One  teaspoonful  is 
needed  for  every  eight  quarts  at  this  season, 
when,  in  spite  of  feeding,  the  color  will  be 


THE  BLUE  JAYS'  TBEE. 

[This  “  true  story  for  the  young  people  ”  contains  a 


the  Summer,  when  on  good  gra^,  ™th 

one  teaspoonful  will  be  enough  for  twelve  to  u*  ,  v 

twenty  Quarts.  The  right  l,lor  is  a  deep 

lemon,  without  any  tinge  of  orange  or  red.  By  describes.-ED.  Ev.] 

adding  the  color  in  the  churn,  it  is  evenly  There  grows  an  ever-green  tree 
mixed  with  the  butter,  and  even  the  microscope 
shows  no  streakiness,  which  cannot  be  avoided 
however  much  one  may  mix  it,  if  the  color  is 
added  to  the  butter.  If  one  wants  the  very 
best  of  butter,  a  rectangular  churn  should  be 
used,  in  which  there  is  no  dasher,  and  in  which 
the  butter  can  be  washed  without  a  bowl,  and 
without  touching  it  with  the  ladle. 


THE  0BI6IN  OF  THE  PLOW. 

Not  only  the  beginning  of  agriculture,  but 
the  invention  of  the  plow  iteelf,  is  prehistoric. 
The  plow  was  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  i 
and  Babylonians,  and  the  very  existence  of 
these  nations  points  to  previous  thousands  of 
years  of  agricultural  life,  which  alone  could 
have  produced  such  dense,  settled,  and  civiliz¬ 
ed  populations.  It  was  with  a  sense  of  what 
the  plow  had  done  for  them  that  the  old  Egyp¬ 
tians  ascribed  its  invention  to  Osiris,  and  the 
Vedic  bards  said  the  Ajvins  taught  its  use  to 
Manu,  the  first  man.  Many  nations  have  glo¬ 
rified  the  plow  in  legend  and  religion,  perhaps 
never  more  poetically  than  where  the  Hindoos 
celebrate  Sit&,  the  spouse  of  Rfima,  rising 
brown  and  beauteous,  crowned  with  corn-ears, 
from  the  plowed  field  ;  she  is  herself  the  fur¬ 
row  (sitA)  personified.  Between  man’s  first 
rude  husbandry  and  this  advanced  state  of  til- 
e  lies  the  long  interval  which  must  be  filled 
er  than  historical  evidence.  What  has 
looked  for  is  hardly  the  actual  in- 
f  planting,  which  might  seem  obvious 
rude  tribes  who  never  practice  it. 
tvage  is  a  practical  botanist,  skilled  in 
ities  and  seasons  of  all  useful  plants, 
e  can  scarcely  be  ignorant  that  seeds 


There  grows  an  ever-green  tree 
Just  beside  my  cottage  door. 

Where  the  birds  sing  first  with  glee 
When  the  Winter’s  storm  is  o’er. 

They  never  fail  in  vernal  bloom 
To  bring  music  unto  me ; 

At  golden  dawn  they  sing  their  tune. 

Giving  concerts  grand  and  free. 

The  robins  built  their  nest  on  high, 

Their  straws^ and  feathers  bringing; 

Blithe  and  gay’ we  saw  them  fly. 

Working  as  well  as  singing. 

The  robbers  came  one  Summer  day — 

The  blue-jays  so  fierce  and  strong — 

And  drove  the  robins  far  away, 

And  then  “squatted ”  in  their  home. 

The  jays  have  no  regard  for  right 
Nor  legal  men  nor  laws. 

They  drive  their  quills  in  every  fight, 

And  then  insert  their  claws. 

A  hungry  cat  one  Summer  day 
(The  boys  called  him  “  Yellow  Tom  ”) 

Thought  he  would  like  to  eat  a  jay. 

And  climbed  up  to  see  their  home. 

The  brave  jays  fought  with  all  their  might 
And  soon  the  battle  won. 

For  “Tom  ”  clung  to  the  branches  tight 
And  then  turned  tail  and  ran. 

The  jays  still  picked  him  in  his  flight 
As  “Thomas”  rushed  past  the  door; 

He  never  ran  a  race  so  tight. 

Nor  was  beaten  by  birds  before. 

The  jays  still  hold  the  tree  alone — 

No  enemy  dare  come  back. 

They  turned  poor  robin  from  his  home, 

And  then  they  “  whipped  the  cat,” 

WiLLOWBANK. 


HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

Keep  the  Health. — Emerson  says  we  should 
grudge  no  labor,  pains,  temperance,  poverty, 
or  exercise  in  order  to  maintain  our  heaith. 
Sickness  is  a  cannibal  which  eats  up  all  the 
life  and  youth  it  can  lay  hold  of,  and  absorbs 
its  own  sons  and  daughters.  I  figure  it  as  a 
pale,  wailing,  distracted  phantom,  absolutely 
selfish,  heedless  of  what  is  good  and  great,  at¬ 
tentive  to  its  sensations,  losing  its  soul,  and 
afilicting  other  souls  with  meanness  and  mop¬ 
ing,  and  with  ministrations  to  its  voracity  of 
trifles.  Dr.  Johnson  said  severely,  “  Every  man 
Is  a  rascal  as  soon  as  he  is  sick.”  Drop  the 
cant  and  treat  it  sanely.  In  dealing  with  the 
drunken  we  do  not  affect  to  be  drunk.  We 
must  treat  the  sick  with  the  same  firmness, 
giving  them,  of  course,  every  aid — but  with¬ 
holding  ourselves.  Anil  the  best  part  of  health 
is  a  fine  disposition.  It  is  more  essential  than 
talent,  even  in  tlio  works  of  talent.  Nothing 
will  supply  the  want  of  sunshine  to  peaches, 
and  to  make  knowledge  valuable,  you  must 
have  the  cheerfulness  of  wisdom.  Whenever 
you  are  sincerely  pleased  you  are  nourished. 
The  joy  of  the  spirit  indicates  its  strength. 
All  healthy  things  are  sweet-tempered.  It  is 
observed  that  a  depression  of  spirits  develops 
the  germs  of  a  plague  in  individuals  and  na¬ 
tions. 

Opium  Bitsiness  in  Albany. — An  exchange 
says  there  has  been  a  largo  increase  in  the 
opium  trade  in  the  city  of  Albany  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  A  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  the  population  was  57,000,  and  the  sales  of 
opium  and  morphia  reached  350  pounds  and 
375  ounces  respectively,  or  about  43  grains  of 
opium  and  3  grains  of  morphia  yearly  for  each 
individual,  if  the  consumption  was  averaged. 
The  population  is  now  91,000,  and  3,500  pounds 
of  opium  and  5,500  ounces  of  morphia  are  sold 
annually.  While  the  population  has  increased 
59  per  cent  the  sale  of  opium  has  increased  900 
per  cent,  and  morphia  1,100,  or  an  average  of 
206  grains  of  opium  and  24  grains  of  morphia 
to  every  inhabitant.  But  there  are  additional 
sales  of  from  400,000  to  500,000  pills  of  morphia, 
which  would  give  us  170  ounces  more  of  the 
drug.  One-quarter  of  the  opium  sold  is  con¬ 
sumed  in  its  natural  state,  and  three-quarters 
are  made  into  opiates,  the  principal  one  being 
laudanum.  A  druggist  says,  where  a  ijuarter 
of  a  century  ago  he  made  a  gallon,  he  now 
makes  a  barrel.  Facts  like  these  must,  we 
think,  arouse  attention.  They  show  a  fearful 
drift.  There  is  as  bad  a  form  of  intemperance 
as  that  which  comes  from  bad  liquor. 

Tbagic  Fate  of  the  Discovekebs  of  Anass- 
thesia. — It  is  worth  while  remarking,  says  The 
Medical  Library  Journal  (leaving  the  pertinence 
of  Wells,  Morton,  Long,  and  Jackson  to  settle 
for  tliemsclves  to  whom  should  be  ascribed  the 
discovery  of  artificially  induced  insensibility 
which  has  saved  so  much  pain  and  has  so 
widely  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  surgical 
activity),  that  the  fate  of  nearly  all  the  Ameri¬ 
can  claimants  was  tragic.  Long  was  the  hap¬ 
piest.  He  died,  comparatively  little  known,  in 
1878,  a  poor  man,  though  now  his  statue,  with 
that  of  Oglethorpe,  will  represent  Georgia  in 
the  National  Gallery  at  the  Capitol.  Morton, 
having  been  reduced  to  poverty  during  the 
long  twelve  years  in  which  he  endeavored  to 
wring  from  Congress  and  the  courts  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  rights,  died  suddenly  in  New  York 
city  in  1868,  of  cerebral  congestion,  brought  on, 
it  is  said,  by  reading  a  work  attacking  his 
claims.  Wells’s  mind  failed  in  the  fierce  con¬ 
troversy,  and  after  his  arrest  in  New  York  in 
1848  for  throwing  vitriol  on  women’s  clothing 
in  the  streets,  he  destroyed  himself ;  while 
Jackson’s  mind  had  for  some  years  been 
clouded  between  agitation  and  disappoint¬ 
ment.  It  was  not  without  truth  that  Dr. 
Hayward  said  of  the  discovery  that  “the 
only  spot  in  Chiistendom  in  which  it  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  coldness  was  in  our  own  country.” 
How  much  more  fortunate  was  Simpson,  whose 
introduction  of  chloroform  won  for  him  a  bar¬ 
onetcy,  the  highest  honors  in  his  profession,  a 
statue  in  Edinburgh,  and  a  memorial  bust  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

The  ORIGIN.VL  Statue  of  Hamilton. — The 
statue  of  Hamilton,  cut  by  Hughes,  was  from 
a  solid  block  of  the  purest  Carrara  marble,  and 
the  first  marble  statue  carved  in  America.  It 
was  destroyed  in  the  “  great  fire  ”  in  New  York  ; 
but  Mr.  Hughes’s  original  model  in  plaster 
still  survives  at  Albany,  whither  it  was  carried 
in  1834  or  1835  to  be  sold. 

Vindication  of  the  Cesnola  Collection.— Six 
or  seven  months  ago  a  dealer  in  antiquities 
charged  General  Di  Cesnola,  from  whom  the 
Museum  of  Art  in  this  city  obtained  the  valu¬ 
able  Cypriote  antiquities,  with  manufacturing 
some  of  the  objects  of  the  coliection  by  rccut- 
I  ting,  and  false  restorations.  The  trustees  of 
the  museum,  being  urged  to  investigate  the 
charges,  requested  several  distinguished  schol¬ 
ars  to  make  a  thorough  inquiry.  Dr.  F.  A.  P. 
Barnard,  president  of  Columbia  College,  Chief- 
Justice  Daly,  president  of  the  Geographical 
Society,  and  Dr.  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  and 
of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society,  formed, 
with  Mr.  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  the  sculptor,  and  Dr. 
W.  C.  Prime,  the  committee  of  investigation. 
The  report  made  by  them  is  in  very  concise 
language  and  conclusive.  It  recites  the  eight 
specific  accusations,  and  disposes  of  them  one 
by  one,  finding  each  to  be  untrue  ;  and  it  set¬ 
tles  the  character  of  the  original  slanders  by 
informing  the  public  not  only  that  the  charges  j 
are  unfounded,  but  that  the  engraved  illustra¬ 
tions  which  accompanied  them  when  first  pub¬ 
lished  are  all  inaccurate  and  in  some  cases 
falsifications.  The  people  of  New  York  will 
therefore  continue  their  confidence  in  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Museum,  who  have  taken  a  ju¬ 
dicious  and  dignified  method  of  repelling  an 
injurious  accusation.  Since  last  Spring  more 
than  900,000  people  have  visited  the  Museum, 
and  they,  with  the  public  generally,  will  be  glad 
to  hear  of  this  vindication  of  its  director. 

Migrating  Birds. — Heligoland  is  the  most 
cblebrated  station  in  the  world  for  studying 
the  migration  of  birds.  This  little  island  is 
hardly  a  hundred  acres  in  extent — an  isolated, 
triangular  rock  of  red  sandstone,  with  per¬ 
pendicular  cliffs  two  or  three  hundred  feet  in 
height  all  round  it.  It  is  mostly  cultivated, 
and  Its  resident  birds  are  hardly  more  than  a 
dozen  species  ;  but  in  Spring  and  Autumn  mi¬ 
grating  birds  make  it  a  resting-place,  and  these 
are  watched  for,  and  shot  or  trapped,  by  almost 
the  whole  population  ;  and  the  results  have 
been  carefully  chronicled  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  by  Mr.  Gfitke,  an  experienced  resi¬ 
dent  ornithologist.  The  amazing  result  is,  that 
as  many  species  of  birds  have  been  obtained  in 
this  minute  islet  as  in  any  country  in  Europe  ; 
while  the  vast  number  of  the  migrating  flocks 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  15,000  larks  have 
sometimes  been  caught  in  one  night. 

The  Owr.s  that  Nest  in  February. — Dr.  Wood 
of  East  Windsor,  Ct.,  has  been  trying  to  hatch 
owls’  eggs  under  a  hen,  but  has  failed.  All  the 
owls  lay  a  white  egg,  nearly  round ;  but  the 
shell  is  so  thin  that  under  a  hen  they  are  easily 
broken.  Some  time  ago  Dr.  Wood  discovered, 
as  was  stated,  we  believe,  in  one  of  his  papers 
on  “  The  Birds  of  Connecticut,”  that  one  kind 
of  owl,  known  in  Connecticut  as  the  Great 
Horned  Owl,  has  the  singular  habit  of  nesting 
in  February.  In  that  inhospitable  Winter 
month,  fatal  to  all  other  yeung  birds,  the 
young  owls  are  born.  A  pair  of  this  species 
of  large  owls,  selecting  some  abandoned  nest 
of  crow  or  hawk  (they  never  build  their  own), 
usually  in  a  high  tree,  will  lay  their  eggs  and 
rear  their  young — snow  -  surrounded,  and  in 
weather  well  fitted  oftentimes  to  make  an  Arc¬ 
tic  fox  bark  with  the  cold.  The  owl’s  deep 
mass  of  soft  feathers  comes  into  play  here,  as 
it  also  does  in  making  possible  a  silent  flight 
when  prey  is  to  be  pounced  upon.  The  female 
never  leaves  the  nest  to  go  far,  and  her  mate 
promptly  takes  her  place  if  she  is  off  for  more 
than  a  minute  or  two.  Experiments  in  hatch¬ 
ing  hawk’s  eggs  by  this  Connecticut  ornitholo¬ 
gist,  were  successful,  and  he  has  shown  that 
from  twenty  to  thirty  days  are  required  for  in¬ 
cubation.  Dr.  Wood’s  collection  of  eggs  alone 
numbers  between  8,000  and  10,000,  and  includes 
some  which  cost  him  $30  apiece. 


&  SCRB  CURB  for  all  the  diseases  for  which  it  Is  recommended,  and  always  perftctlf 
salSi  In  the  hands  of  even  the  most  Inexperienced  persons. 

PERRY  DAVIS’  PAIN  KILLER 

ft  recommended  hy  FhyHeUmt,  Jlinislen,  JBssionaries,  Mfanagere  of  FactorUi,  Work-Shopt,  and 
HaiUaliont,  A'urset  in  HoepUaU—in  short,  by  Everybody  everywhere  who  has  ever  given  It  a  tolsL 
IT  HAS  STOOD  THE  TEST  OF  FORTY  TEARS*  TRIAL. 

*1^  A  TTff  XJTTT  ▼  should  have  a  place  In  every  factory,  machine-shop, 

A  JI!VXA4Aa£iXw  mlll,  on  every  farm  and  plantation,  and  In  every 
bouseholdT ready  forlmmedlate  use  not  only  tor  accidents,  cuts,  bruises,  sores,  ete.,  but  In 
case  of  sudden  sickness  of  any  kind.  « 

19  A  TTWr  YFTT  T  tae  well-tried  and  trusted  friend  of  all  who  want 

At  AAaXyI  XaLAAlJLiAaiAw  S  sure  and  safe  medicine  which  can  be  freely 
uae<l  internally  or  externally  ^thout  fear  Ot  harm  and  with  certainty  Of  relief. 

Its  price  brings  It  within  the  reach  ot  all ;  and  It  will  annually  save  many  times  Its  cost 
In  doctors’  bills.  For  sale  by  all  druggists  at  ‘ASc.  50c.  and  §1.00  per  bottle. 

”1  PERRY  DAVIS  A  SON,  Proprietors.  Providence,  R.  L 


UNDAY  SCHOOL  SONG  fl.S.  BLACKBOARD 


We  have  no  heaitatlnn  In  placing  this  new 
book  hesUte  anything  in  the  market.  Its  Hymns 
are  “the  finest  ot  the  whe'it.’’  Its  Tunes  are 
sweet  and  tender.  “  The  hvmnt  are  far  above 
tAs  anarars.’’— Methodist,  “ft  has  fewer  pieces 
of  little  or  no  merit  tkanany  other  S.  S.  Book  with 
which  we  are  acQuainteilf’—PacHic  Cbr.  Advo¬ 
cate.  “ft  exceeds  in  merit  what  ite  puhlitihere 
Claim  for  tt.”— National  S.  8.  Teacher.  *3.00 
er  dozen;  $2r>per  hundred.  Sample  copy  25cts. 


A  Weekly  Paper  Blackboard,  82x48 
IncheA  in  size,  ready  for  use,illustraCiiig 
the  International  8.  S.  laessons.  Ac¬ 
companied  by  a  Key.  The  best  and 
cheapest  Blackboard  in  the  market. 
1  ostpaid,  88.00  ay  ear ;  SI  .75  tor  6  months ; 
{1.00  for  3  months;  sample  copy,  lOcts. 
Try  ItforSmonlhsandsee  how  well  vou 
will  l:l:e  it.  LAUEB  &  YO^T, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


ELIJAH. 

THE  FAVORED  BSAN. 

By  REV.  R.  M.  PATTERSON,  D.D. 

The  lessons  of  the  life  ot  “  Elijah  ’’  made  to  bear  upon 
the  actions  and  the  Interests  of  the  present  day. 

Itlmo.  Price  §1  00. 

CHINESE  SUVE  GIRL 

A  most  life-like  illustration  of  the  lot  of  woman  In  China. 
lOiuo.  Illustrated.  Price  §1  40. 

THE  HOUSE  THAT  JACK  BUILT. 

A  Strong  example  ot  the  evil  ot  adding  liquor-selling  to  a 
business  otherwise  legitimate. 

lOmo.  Illustrated,  Price  §t  125. 

FIVE  WOJflENOF  ENGUND; 

.\nn  and  Jane  Taylor,  Mary  Martha  Sherwood,  Hannah 
More,  and  Elizabeth  Fry. 

lOmo.  Illustrated.  Price  §1  40. 

.\ddre88  Orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Butinett  Superintendent, 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARB  OF  PUBLICATION, 

1334  Chestnut  8t.,  Philadelphia. 


STERLiING 
UNDAY 
CIIOOL, 

ONG^e 

If  Yon  Want  the  Best  Book  at  the  Lowest  Price, 
get 

HYMN  SERVICE 

No.  2. 

By  LOWRY,  DOANE  and  VINCENT. 

It  Is  so  cheap  that  persons  desiring  new  songs  in 
leaflet  form  can  alTnrd  to  cut  songs  from  it 
and  paste  them  iuto  other  books. 

130  iionga  bound  in  Stidr  Paper  Covers. 

Only  $10  per  100 ;  16  dents  eacli  by  Mail. 

If  You  Want  the  I>ar||^eKt,  the  RIcheHtp  the  Most 
Useful  Collection,  one  that  will  last  for  years, 
and  g(row  Brii^hter  as  you  use  it,  g:et 

GOOD  AS  GOLD. 

By  LOWRY  and  DOANE. 

339  Songs,  strongly  boun0  in  Board  Covers,  Only 
§30  per  lOO  ;  Single  C.opy,  in  Paper  Covers, 
sent  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  35  cents. 

Kt'  Thete  Bookt  may  be  ordered  through  Booktellert  or  Mutic 
Dealers  everywhere. 

BIGUOl^^  MAIN, 


spectacl.es 

AND  EYE  GLASSES, 

With  Brazilian  PebbleJof  the  very  flnest 
quality.  §4  P£R  PAIR. 

OPERA  AND  FIELD  GLASSES, 
MICROSCOPES,  TELESCOPES. 

Send  two  3c.  stamps  for  our  fine  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  ot  Optical  Instruments, 
Barometers.Thermometers,  Pedometers, 
Medical  Batteries,  Type  for  Testing  the 
Eye,  Diseases  and  Defects  of  the  Human 
Eye,  kc. 

BENJ,  PIKE’S  SON  .&  GO. 

OPTICIANS, 

030  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO., 

14th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK. 

ALL  ARTICLES  FIRST  CLASS. 
OUR  STOCKS  ARB  LARGER 

AMD 

moss  Lowsa  TBAxr  Axrr  OTHER  Housa. 

SPECIAL  BARGAINS  IN 

Hamburg  Embroideries, 

Liinen  Damasks,  Napkins,  Towels, 
Lace  Curtains,  etc. 

FINE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

HOSIERY, 

WORSTEDS,  LACES,  GLOVES, 

BLACK  SILKS,  Ain> 

BLACK  DRESS  GOODS. 

Orders  by  mall  promptly  anAsorefully  fllled. 

R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


We  offer  MALES  and  FEMALES  ot  different  agee,  pu 
bred,  choice  quality,  registered.  Our  herd  numbers  ovst 
UOHTY. 

Single  animals  or  groups  at  reasonable  prices. 

T.  G.  MAXWELL  &  BROS., 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 


BOGLE  &  LYLES, 

Wholesale  Dealers  In 

CROB’  SHRIES, 


73  Randolph  Street, 
CHICAGO. 


76  East  Ninth  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


WANTED  AGENTS  for  P  HT  J'l  V  WXT 

or  LIGHT  on  the  Great  Future  ijUiiUTjiN  i)A  >V  JN  , 
tn  this  Life  through  the  Dark  Valley,  and  in  the  Life  Eternal. 
ILLUHTBATED.  Sells  fast.  Pays  over 

ft  A  A  MONTH 

W  A  Wfob  agents 

Send  for  circular  and  terms.  Also  send  address  of  two  or 
more  book  agents  and  10  cents  for  cost  of  mailing,  and  re¬ 
ceive  the  People’s  Magazine  of  choice  literature  free  for  6 
months.  Address 

P.  W.  ZIEGLER  k  CO.,  916  Arch  St.,  Pblla.,  Pa. 


AGENTS  WANTED  UIPK  p||TZn 

FOR  OUR  NEW  BOOK,  lllUll  I  U  I  ALIwlal 

A  Story  of  unusual  power  and  spirit.  A  full  and  fearless 
exposure  of  the  subtle  arts  of  political  wire-pulling— show¬ 
ing  how  rum  and  rascality  rule  and  ruin  In  American 
politics.  Praised  by  the  people.  Illustrated  by  “  Box,’’ 
the  Inimitable  character  artist.  Price  only  $1.60.  Sells 
fast.  Terms  very  liberal. 

HUBBARD  BROS.,  Pubs.,  723  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 


Q  CENT.  NET. 


^  Security  Three  to  Six 
Times  the  Loan,  without  the  Buildings.  Interest 
Semi-Annual.  Loans  safe  beyond  question.  Long  ex¬ 
perience.  Nothing  ever  been  lost.  2tSth  year  of  residence. 
Best  ot  references.  Send  tor  particulars  if  you  have  money 
to  loan. 

D.  S.  B.  JOHNSTON, 

Negotiator  ot  Mortgage  Loans,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


SUMMIT 

I  Store*IHpe  Shelf .-tbm  ^st 

L  eofiv«ni«fir  article  «»«r  o^red  to 
koopero.  On«  «i*a<Xe  #144«67 
«.  AO  frtight  cka/rgoo. 

AdAlTMi,  R.  g.  HABTZELL  h  OO. 

SS5  South  Third  8t.,  PhlUdelpUh. 


1.000.000  Acres 


Jessed 


SAVED 


Cl  A  YT'TT'TPt’” 

V  ^  \  ^  Wheat 

-M. — K-  V  ^  can  positively  be  sav¬ 

ed.  For  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  giving  full  particulars,  ad¬ 
dress  /  The  Thomas  Harrow  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


HERNETICALLY  SEALED  GOODS, 

87  &  89  Park-  Place,  New  York. 

THE  BEST  GOODS 

A  SPECIALTY. 

lOMANCANFAir 

To  get  a  fine  FARM,  HOME  and  FORTUNE  It  he 
will  select  and  buy  on  the 

FAMOUS  BED  RIVER  VALLEY 

Ot  the  North.  On  long  time,  low  prices  and  easy  payments. 
3,000,000  ACRES  Of  the  BEST  LANDS  In  the  BEST 
CLIMATE,  with  the  BEST  MARKETS,  and  on  the 
best  terms,  along  tbe  St  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba 
Railway.  j|s- Pamphlets  with  full  imtormation,  mailed 
free.  Apply  to 

D.  A.  McKINLAY,  Laud  Com.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

S  Pastors  or  Trustees 

About  BUILDING  or  Remodeling 
CHURCHES,  desiring  durability, 
good  taste,  and  economy,  should 
read  our  circular  on 

New  Mode  ot  Fresco  Painting, 

Glass  Staining,  &c. 
j  Plans  for  New,  or  the  Remodeling 
I  or  Decoration  of  old  Churches,  with 
estimates,  furnished.  Address 
1  D’ORSAY  k  CO., 

!  Church  Architects  and  Decorators, 
67  Bible  House,  New  York. 


OARBYINO  UNITED  STATES  MAIX. 
NEW  YORK  AND  GLASGOW. 

ETKBT  8ATDBDAT. 

From  Piers  30  and  31,  North  Blvor. 
8U860W.  LIVERPOOL.  LONDONDERRY,  and  BELFAST. 

Cabin,  §00,  §70,  §SO  ;  Excursion,  §130  to  SIAO. 
Second  Cabin,  §40.  Steerage,  §38. 

NEW  YORK  TO  LONDON. 

EVIBT  SATUBDAT. 

From  Pier  46,  North  River. 

Cabin,  §55  and  §05.  Excursion,  §10O  and  §!§§. 
Steerage,  §38.  (No  Second  Cabin.) 

Drufta  issued  for  any  ostotmi  at  OurresU  Bates. 
HENDERSON  BROTHERS,  Agents,  7  BowUng  Oreeiu 


SYPHER  &  CO. 

INVITE  ATTENTION  TO  NEW  INVOICES,  NOW  ON 
EXHIBITION,  OF 

Antique  Furniture, 

BRONZES,  CLOCKS, 

ANCIENT  POTTERY, 

CHINA  from  SEVRES  and  DRESDEN, 
with  a  Large  Collection  of 

BHIC- A-BBAC 

from  a  Connoisseur  now  in  Europe 


741  Broadway. 


No.  46  East  14th  St, 

XJNIO:^^  SQUARE, 


MANUFACTUBBBS  OF 


Silver-Plated  Ware, 

Porcelain-Lined  Ice  Pitchers, 

Spoons,  Forks,  Table  Cutlery,  &e. 

4^  Particular  attention  Is  invited  to  our  Patented  Prteest 
of  Electro-Plating  i^tooni  and  Forks,  by  which  the  parts  moot 
exposed  to  wear  receive  an  extba  coat  or  siltxb.  This 
feature  renders  these  goods  more  economical  and  durable 
than  those  ot  any  other  manufacture,  «  bile  the  Increased 
cost  Is  relatively  small.  This  method  ot  plating  we  epplji 
to  the  4,  8  and  12  oz.  plate,  as  required. 

To  protect  the  purchaser  agalxut  imi* 
tations,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  Im¬ 
proved  Spoons  aud  Forks  bear  our  Trade 
Mark,  1847,  BOGEBS  BBOS.,  Kn.» 

FIRST  PREMIUMS  awarded  at  all  Fairs  where  ex 
hlblted,  from  the  World’s  Fair,  1853,  to  American  Institute 
Fairs,  1873, 1874,  and  1875,  inclusive,  and  at  the  PhUodelphls 
Exhibition,  1878. 

Extract  from  the  American  buHtute  Bepost:  “Their 
Porcelain-Lined,  Double- Walled  Ice  Pitchers  are  Al,  en§ 

possess  aU  the  qualities  the  Company  claim." . “  We 

consider  the  goods  made  by  this  Company  to  be  by  far 
best  made  in  this  country,  and  we  believe,  in  the  world.’ 


R.  CAMPBELL, 

MANUFACTURER  AND  IMPOBTRB  OF 

Fine  Harness  and  Saddlerj, 

No.  54  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y., 

(Opposite  the  Bible  Houee.) 

OFFERS  A  CHOICE  SKLBOTION  OF  FINE 

UP-ROBES,  DRESS  Mi  STUIE  BUIKETS, 

Ladles’  and  Gentlemen’s  Oeld  and  Silver  Mouated 
Riding  and  Driving  WHIP^ 

Eiglinh  RMing  SADDLES  u4  BRIDLES,  SNIS, 

AND  A  COHPLWTB  ASSORTMENT  OF  hJ.l.  THE  ABTIOLM 
USED  IN  GENTLEMEN’S  STABLES. 


THE  ORiaiNAL  AND  GENUINE 

Meneely  Bell  Foundery. 

Known  to  the  public  since  1826.  Bells  for  ell  puriwees. 
Warranted  satislactory  end  durable. 

MENEELY  &  CO.,  West  Troy,  N.  Y. 


/I^BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

A  ■■  kBalls  ot  Puts  Coppsr  and  Tin  for  Cbarshta 
^SchooU,  Fire  Aliu-me,  Farms,  ate.  FtnXY 
WABBANTKD.  CaUime  rest  Fim. 
VAMDUZEM  §  TIrt.  Cineieeall.  O. 


GLINTQN  H.  MENEELY  BELL  COMPMY 

TBOY,  JX.  Y., 

aUOOBBBOB  TO 

MENEELY  &  KIMBERLY, 

Manutaeture  a  superior  qnaUty  ot  BELIB.  Speeial  alM§> 
tton  given  to  OHUBCH  BELLS.  CataleKUss  seat  tree  » 
parUss  needing  bells. 


Newspaper  ▲dvertlslnpr  Bureau. 


AOEirrS  WANTED  tor  theBeetand  Fastest-Selling  a  5-LINE  ADVERTISEMENT  Inserted  one  week  la 

VATiONi^PU^i8m*NG  f^*‘^nt^ei^i*®  newspapers  for  $10.  lOO-page  pamphlet  free. 

NATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  QBO.  P.  ROWElj.  k  CO.,  W  Spruce  Street,  New  York. 
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THE  NEW-YORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  10,  1881. 


DR.  CROSBY  AND  HIS  HEARERS. 

By  Ber.  A.  Parke  Bargees. 

Probably  no  temperance  lecturer  ever  ad¬ 
dressed  so  intelligent  an  audience  as  that  which 
listened  to  Dr.  Howard  Crosby’s  *’  Calm  View 
of  the  Temperance  Question,”  which  he  lately 
gave  in  Boston. 

I  im&gine  Dr.  Miner,  ex-President  of  Tufts 
College,  was  there.  If  so,  the  world  will  hear 
from  him,  as  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
frequently  does,  respecting  some  things  which 
Dr.  Crosby  did  or  did  not  say.  Perhaps  Judge 
Pittman  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  there ;  and 
if  so  there  was  at  least  one  appreciative  hearer. 
The  Judge  is  a  well  known  classical  scholar, 
whose  modesty  is  only  excelled  by  his  moral 
courage.  He  has  written  and  spoken  bravely 
through  years  for  Total  Abstinence  and  Prohi¬ 
bition.  He  is  an  author  of  more  than  common 
force  and  finish.  His  work  on  “Alcohol  and 
the  State”  is  before  me  now,  and  my  eyes  rest 
upon  its  closing  paragraph.  It  is  a  good  re¬ 
sponse  to  Dr.  Cii^sby’s  first  question,  which  he 
asks  but  does  not  conclusively  answer :  “  Will 
the  plan  of  total  abstinence  from  all  that  in¬ 
toxicates  be  received  by  men  in  general  ?  ” 
The  Judge  says : 

Wealth  may  be  against  us ;  rank  may  affect  to 
despise  us :  but  the  light  whose  dawn  makes  a  new 
morning  In  the  world  rarely  shines  from  palace  or 
srown,  but  from  the  manger  and  the  cross. 

Before  the  aroused  conscience  of  the  people, 
wielding  the  indomitable  will  of  a  State,  the  min¬ 
isters  to  vice,  the  tempters  of  innocence,  the  de¬ 
stroyers  of  soul  and  body,  shall  go  down  forever. 

I  speak  of  the  future  day  of  triumph.  I  do  not 
underrate  the  severity  of  the  struggle.  I  would 
not  ignore  the  years  of  hard  toil  and  persevering 
effort  that  lie  between  us  and  it.  .  .  . 

Such  a  contest  is  a  process  of  self-education  in 
some  of  the  noblest  traits  of  manhood — trust  in 
the  Divine  Providence,  faith  in  humanity,  courage, 
fidelity,  philanthropy.  By  one  of  those  grand^nd 
beautiful  laws  of  the  “  Spiritual  Harvest  ”  w\ich 
€k>d  has  established,  he  who  works  for  others 
works  most  truly  for  himself. 

Let  the  faith  of  the  Judge  reSnforce  that  of 
the  preacher. 

Another  in  that  audience  must  have  been 
Rev.  W.  M.  Thayer,  a  special  student  of  the 
temperance  problem  for  the  last  twenty  years 
and  more ;  a  man  whose  scholarly  and  literary 
work  has  by  no  means  been  confined  to  one 
idea,  be  being  the  author  of  several  popular 
works.  His  treatise  on  “Communion  Wine,” 
a  book  of  some  200  elaborate  pages,  is  iwrhaps 
a  little  too  weighty  to  be  blown  out  of  the  path¬ 
way  of  this  discussion  by  a  single  whiff  of  the 
critic’s  breath.  If  Mr.  Thayer  was  present,  he 
doubtless  took  notes,  and  will  be  heard  from. 

I  fancy  there  were  a  great  many  i)ersons  in 
that  assembly  who  were  not  hearing  or  think¬ 
ing  on  this  subject  now  for  the  first  time.  They 
must  have  recalled  to  mind  that  great  plea  of 
ex-Gk)vernor  Andrew  for  just  that  classic  Cic- 
ero-neous  rendering  of  the  word  ‘  ‘  temperance,  ’  ’ 
on  which  Dr.  Crosby  insists.  Nor  could  they 
have  forgotten  Dr.  Miner’s  reply  to  the  ex- 
Governor.  And  doubtless  many  in  recollec¬ 
tion  went  back  ten  years  to  that  notable  dis¬ 
cussion  which  arose  on  this  whole  question  of 
lighter  drinks,  greatly  in  the  end  to  the  aid  of 
the  total  abstinence  cause,  the  occasion  being 
Dr.  Bowdich’s  sixty-seven  pages  of  the  report 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health  (of  which  he  was 
chairman)  devoted  to  a  serious  effort  in  defense 
of  beer,  wine,  and  cider.  Dr.  Bowdich  ransack¬ 
ed  the  world  pretty  thoroughly  to  obtain  proof 
that  “mild”  beverages  promote  sobriety!  It 
was  the  work  of  the  Doctor’s  life  time,  so  far 
as  temperance  was  concerned.  And  yet  he  left 
so  many  good  facts  and  arguments  unburied 
in  the  track  of  his  investigation,  that  the  tem¬ 
perance  “  radical  agitators  ”  got  hold  of  them 
and  effectually  buried  the  Doctor  and  his  ar¬ 
guments  with  them.  He  never  reSntered  the 
^rena.  His  report  never  became  a  text-book 
for  any  temperance  school— nor  will  Dr.  Cros¬ 
by’s  lecture.  ( 

And  then  that  audience  must  have  recurred 
to  some  things  that  Joseph  Cook  htis  said,  first 
and  last,  on  the  Boston  Platform  with  reference 
to  this  subject.  Cook  is  a  man  somewhat  re¬ 
spected  in  Boston,  and  if  he  is  not  a  “  radical 
agitator  ”  on  this  subject  of  temperance,  there 
can  be  no  earthly  use  for  that  epithet.  I  re¬ 
member  how  more  than  once,  ten  years  ago, 
he  made  Tremont  Temple  tremble  with  his 
eloquent  appeals  on  this  question  before  audi¬ 
ences  of  from  two  thousand  to  three  thousand 
people. 

It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  this  lecture  will 
result  in  great  advantage  to  the  temierance 
reform ;  that  it  will  elicit  a  new  canvass  and  a 
calm  review  of  the  whole  subject  on  its  merits ; 
that  it  will  lead  a  great  many  ministers  and 
other  people  to  define  their  ix)sition ;  and  that 
it  will  be  found  to  have  done  far  greater  execu¬ 
tion  at  the  breech  than  at  the  muzzle. 

Newark,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  M,  1S81. 


KXUQI0U8  INTEREST  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  39, 1881. 

The  interest  steadily  deepens  among  Chris¬ 
tians  and  others,  in  what  is  called  the  Moody 
and  Sankey  work,  but  should  rather  be  called 
the  work  of  God’s  Spirit  and  Truth. 

The  field  of  operations  has  been  enlarged 
during  the  last  two  weeks.  Mr.  Moody  has 
preached  at  the  Mission,  two  miles  from  the 
business  centre  of  the  city,  to  audiences  crowd¬ 
ing  the  house  to  its  utmost  capacity,  hundreds 
being  obliged  to  go  away.  At  the  same  time 
several  churches  have  been  well  filled  in  other 
parts  of  the  city,  the  meetings  solemn,  and  in¬ 
quirers  have  remained  after  every  service. 
During  this  week,  besides  the  evening  services, 
a  daily  prayer-meeting  has  been  held  at  noon 
in  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  Hall, 
and  four  Bible  readings  have  been  conducted 
by  Mr.  Moody  in  the  Tabernacle  at  3  P.  M. 
All  have  been  full  and  deeply  interesting.  At 
the  Tabernacle  every  seat  has  been  filled  long 
before  the  readings  commenced.  Most  persons 
have  brought  their  Bibles  and  taken  notes,  an'd 
it  was  delightful  to  hear  the  rustling  of  leaves 
as  passage  after  passage  cited  by  Mr.  Moody 
was  being  looked  for  by  hundreds  all  through 
the  house. 

The  Monday  noon  prayer-meeting  was  en¬ 
livened  by  cheering  reports  from  churches  in 
the  city  and  vicinity.  Larger  Sabbath  day 
audiences,  increasing  interest  in  religion,  nu¬ 
merous  inquirers,  and  many  hopeful  conver¬ 
sions  were  spoken  of  by  ministers  present. 
The  report  from  Oakland  was  extremely  cheer¬ 
ing.  Deeper  and  more  generally  pervading  re¬ 
ligious  interest  exists  there  than  has  ever  be¬ 
fore  been  known  on  this  coast,  and  it  promises 
rather  to  Increase  than  abate. 

To  some  of  the  churches  large  accessions 
have  already  been  made,  and  larger  ones  are 
expected  by  others  at  their  next  communion 
seasons.  A  Presbyterian  pastor  at  the  close 
of  his  morning  discourse  'has  invited  persons 
who  wished  then  and  there  to  confess  Christ,  to 
signify  it,  not  committing  themselves,  however, 
to  join  his  church,  and  in  three  Sabbaths  fifty- 
five  persons  have  thus  come  forward  and  their 
names  been  recorded,  that  they  may  be  guid¬ 
ed  and  cared  for.  Some  of  these  cases  are  of 
touching  interest.  It  is  an  encoun^ng  feature 
of  this  work  that  large  quantities  of  Bibles  and 
hymn-books  have  been  bought  since  it  began. 
One  house  here  has  sold  over  10,000  copies  of 
the  Gospel  Songs,  the  demand  for  which  is  very 
large  from  all  parts  of  the  coast.  Their  supply 
of  fine  Bibles  is  about  exhausted,  and  they 
have  been  obliged  to  order  more  by  telegraph. 
The  sale  of  Bible  Society  Bibles  has  also  been 


very  large.  It  is  not  a  strange  sight  now  to  see 
loople  in  the  streets  and  oars  with  Bibles  in 
their  hands. 

Comparing,  however,  what  has  been  done  to 
the  city’s  need,  it  seems  very  little.  Only  a 
small  fraction  of  its  population  is  in  the  least 
affected.  Its  wealth  and  business  talent  are 
scarcely  touched.  Thousands  of  families  well- 
off,  and  neither  Jews  nor  Catholics,  are  abso¬ 
lutely  destitute  of  religion,  never  go  to  church 
nor  read  the  Bible,  deny  its  divine  authority, 
scoff  at  the  thought  of  future  punishment,  and 
care  for  Sunday  only  as  a  day  of  pleasure.  In 
the  churches  many  are  cold  and  dead  and  only 
half  believe  the  essential  truths  of  the  Gosi>el. 
Experienced  Christians  fit  to  guide  inquirers 
are  so  scarce  that,  so  far  as  man  can  see,  many 
precious  results  have  been  lost  for  lack  of 
workers  to  secure  them.  Many  of  the  converts 
are  extremely  ignorant  about  religion,  and  need 
very  careful  nurturing,  more  than  the  pastors 
seem  able,  without  more  help,  to  bestow  on 
them. 

While,  therefore,  there  is  abundant  reason 
for  rejoicing,  thanking  God,  and  taking  cour¬ 
age,  the  work  to  be  done  never  seemed  so 
solemn,  so  immense,  so  utterly  beyond  mere 
human  agency  as  now.  Again  let  me  say  to 
every  praying  soul  that  reads  these  lines. 
Brethren  and  sisters,  pray  for  us.  T. 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

“Chorcli  and  Stage.” 

This  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  lying  before 
me,  written  by  a  Philadelphia  gentleman,  and 
published  under  his  own  name.  It  is  an  ar¬ 
raignment  of  the  Church  for  its  opposition  to 
the  stage.  The  author’s  views  of  the  Church 
can  be  seen  in  his  likening  the  charges  made 
against  the  stage  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press 
to  the  “pellets  of  a  popgun.”  And  “  the  cler¬ 
gy  can  be  safely  neglected,  the  wholesale  na¬ 
ture  of  their  charges  prevents  their  reception 
in  any  but'  a  narrow  circle.”  His  view  of  the 
stage  may  be  seen  in  his  styling  it  “an  impor¬ 
tant  vehicle  for  enforcing  moral,  not  to  say 
religious  tnrths.”  He  assures  us  that  a  good 
play  “  is  better  than  the  best  sermon,  not  only 
more  powerful,  but  more  far-reaching  in  its 
beneficent  mission.”  Attendance  of  ministers 
and  Church  members  at  the  theatre  presents 
“a  field  for  missionary  work  singularly  invit¬ 
ing  by  its  large  promise  of  harvest.”  The 
pamphlet  quotes,  with  approbation,  a  paper  in 
the  Penn  Monthly,  written  “  at  the  request  of 
a  sound  Presbyterian  pastor,”  as  follows :  “If 
the  theatre  be  an  Institution  which  is  to  last  in 
society  and  to  exercise  over  it  a  great  infiuence 
for  good  or  evil,  is  it  not  in  order,  at  any  time, 
to  call  upon  the  Church  to  lay  aside  all  resent¬ 
ments  and  to  reconsider  her  own  position  in 
regard  to  it  ?  ” 

Certainly  the  stage  ought  to  do  a  large  and 
beneficent  mission  work,  for  it  costs  enough. 
According  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  the 
receipts  of  the  eighteen  theatres  in  your  city, 
amounted  in  one  year  to  considerably  more 
than  three  millions  of  dollars.  It  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  how  much  the  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  theatres  in  Europe  cost,  and 
how  much  “  moral  mission  work  ”  they  do. 
Men  have  left  the  pulpit,  but  did  any  one  of 
them  ever  leave  it  because  of  the  immorality 
of  its  associations  and  surroundings  ?  Olive 
Logan,  by  no  means  a  failure  in  the  profession, 
was  driven  from  the  stage  by  its  immoralities. 
Did  any  occupant  of  the  pulpit  ever  advise  the 
absence  of  daughters  from  the  church  because 
of  the  immoralities  of  the  place  ?  But  M. 
Dumas  fils,  a  play  writer,  says  “  Let  me  say 
once  for  all,  you  must  not  take  your  daughter 
to  the  theatre.  It  is  not  merely  the  work  that 
is  immoral,  it  Is  the  place.  The  theatre  being 
the  picture  or  the  satire  of  the  passions  and 
social  manners,  it  must  be  ever  immoral.  ”  How 
then  can  it  do  good  to  attend  a  theatre  which  is 
thus  described  even  by  its  friends  ? 

While  we  were  pondering  the  advice  of  the 
writer  of  this  pamphlet,  who  should  appear  as 
an  instructor  and  exemplar  of  the  infiuence  of 
this  “important  vehicle  for  enforcing  moral, 
not  to  say  religious,  truth,”  but  Sara  Bern¬ 
hardt  ?  She  comes  heralded  and  accompanied 
by  a  style  of  adulation  that  begets  suspicion 
that  the  whole  race  of  professional  stage  crit¬ 
ics  have  had  a  softening  of  the  brain.  What 
sort  of  “  mission  work  ”  is  to  be  expected  from 
an  institution  that  employs  not  only  without 
reluctance,  but  with  impassioned  greed,  such 
“missionaries”?  What  sort  of  a  school  of 
morals  is  that  which  sends  four  thousand  miles 
across  the  seas  for  such  teachers?  In  this 
case  we  cani)pt  “  separate  the  woman  fron^the 
artist.”  However  gifted  as  an  actress,  she  is 
notorious  for  her  immoralities,  for  which  she 
shows  no  shame  when  she  appears  before  the 
public.  She  may  forget  these  things,  but  oth¬ 
ers  cannot.  How  then  can  it  be  otherwise  than 
demoralizing  to  our  sons  and  daughters,  to  say 
nothing  of  wives  and  husbands,  to  feed  their 
gaze  upon  the  person  and  actings  of  a  woman 
who  has  associated  herself,  and  who  is  associ¬ 
ated  in  the  minds  of  all,  with  the  grossest  im¬ 
moralities  ? 


eumnt  isnentfii. 


PEBSONAI,  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  farmers  of  Iowa  are  to  hold  a  convention  on 
the  16th  and  17th  Inst.,  to  form  a  State  Farmers’ 
Alliance. 

Robert  C.  Wlnthrop  of  Boston  will  deliver  the 
address  at  the  Yorktown  celebration. 

The  reduction  of  the  Chicago  city  debt  has  been 
$292,000  during  the  last  year,  and  there  is  now 
available  cash  in  the  treasury  to  the  amount  of 
$1,000,000. 

For  several  weeks  the  small-pox  has  been  raging 
with  great  fatality  In  Jefferson,  Dakota,  a  settle¬ 
ment  about  twelve  miles  distant  from  Sioux  City, 
Iowa.  The  railroad  and  postal  authorities  forbid 
trains  to  stop  there. 

It  is  estimated  that  5,000  bushels  of  oysters  were 
frozen  In  the  bay  near  Bamegat,  N.  J.,  last  week. 
The  tide  In  the  morning  was  low,  and  the  oysters 
protruded  through  the  ice.  Great  damage  was 
doubtless  done  the  beds. 

Archbishop  Purcell  is  paralyzed  in  his  left  side, 
but  is  still  in  full  possession  of  his  mental  facul¬ 
ties.  He  had  just  recovered  from  an  attack  of 
pneumonia,  and  only  three  weeks  has  elapsed 
since  he  stood  at  the  grave  of  the  brother  who  was 
his  chief  financial  manager. 

The  Woman's  National  Belief  Association,  of 
which  Mrs.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  is  the  President, 
undertakes  to  furnish  the  life-saving  stations  with 
bedding,  clothing,  restoratives,  tea  and  such  other 
articles  as  the  shipwrecked  need,  but  which  the 
means  of  the  service  will  not  enable  It  to  supply. 
The  Association  asks  contributions  of  money  or 
articles,  which  may  be  sent  to  the  New  York  State 
Auxiliary,  Twenty-second  Regiment  Armory,  In 
West  Fourteenth  street. 

John  Brown’s  Sons,  manufacturers  of  cotton 
goods  in  Philadelphia,  have  failed,  with  liabilities 
of  nearly  $750,000. 

A  farmer  of  Pleasant  Mount,  Pa.,  has  this  Win¬ 
ter  (as  hundreds  of  other  farmers  throughout  the 
coimtry)  been  getting  out  wood.  Last  Thursday 
morning  his  boy  went  to  the  forest,  and  after  load¬ 
ing  his  sleigh,  waited  to  see  his  father  fell  a  large 
hemlock.  He  was  weumed  to  keep  out  of  the  way, 
but  the  warning  was  not  heeded.  The  tree  came 
down  wltji  a  crash,  and  the  butt  fiying  up  caught 
the  boy  by  his  clothing,  throwing  him  thirty  feet 
in  the  air.  He  landed  in  the  snow  twenty-six  feet 


distant.  The  father  hurried  to  the  spot,  but  be¬ 
fore  he  got  there  the  boy  was  on  his  feet,  having 
been  saved  from  injury  by  the  snow. 

Another  railroad  route  to  the  West  from  New  York 
has  been  decided  on,  and  the  new  company  organ¬ 
ized.  The  capital  is  to  be  $16,000,000.  ■ 

At  the  meeting  of  the  State  Medical  Society  on 
Thursday  at  Albany,  the  following  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  were  chosen :  President,  Dr.  Abra¬ 
ham  Jacobi  of  Now  York ;  Vice-President,  Dr. 
William  Govan  of  Stony  Point;  Secretarj',  Dr. 
William  Manlius  Smith  of  Manlius;  Treasurer, 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Porter  of  Albany. 

The  President  has  sent  a  Me8.sage  to  Congress 
asking  that  Immediate  attention  be  given  to  the 
Ponca  Commission  report ;  that  the  Poncas  have 
justice  done  them;  and  adds  that  “the  Commis¬ 
sion,  in  its  conclusions,  omits  to  state  the  impor¬ 
tant  fact  as  to  the  present  condition  of  the  Poncas 
in  the  Indian  Territory;  but  the  evidenca  they 
have  reported  shows  clearly  and  conclusively  that 
the  Poncas  now  residing  in  that  Territory  (521  in 
number)  are  satisfied  with  their  new  home ;  that 
they  are  healthy,  comfortable,  and  contented ;  and 
that  they  are  freely  and  firmly  decided  to  adhere 
to  the  choice  announced  in  the  letter  of  Oct.  28, 
1880,  and  the  declaration  of  Dec.  27,  1880,  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  not  to  return  to 
Dakota  Territory.” 

A  friend  of  Harvard  University  has  given  $100,- 
000  for  the  construction  of  a  new  law  school  build¬ 
ing  at  Cambridge,  and  the  work  will  be  begun 
as  soon  as  a  location  and  plans  have  been  agreed 
upon. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Peab<aly  Fund 
met  in  Washington  and  listened  to  the  informal 
report  from  Miss  Soars  of  the  work  of  her  late  fa¬ 
ther  during  the  past  year.  Rev.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  was  appointed  his  successor.  The 
treasurer’s  annual  report  showed  an  available  in¬ 
come  for  the  coming  year  of  over  $90,000.  The 
committee  appointed  to  report  as  to  the  future  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  work  under  the  fund,  reported  a  resolu¬ 
tion  directing  the  general  agent  to  expend  as  far 
as  possible  the  revenues  in  the  education  of  teach¬ 
ers  for  Southern  schools,  but  giving  authority  to 
the  general  agent  and  the  Executive  Committee  to 
expend  a  sum  not  exceeding  two-thirds  of  the  in¬ 
come  for  destitute  children.  This  committee  is 
composed  of  Secretary  Evarts,  Chief  Justice  Waite, 
Judge  Manning,  Judge  Jackson,  and  Bishop  Whip¬ 
ple. 

Belief  has  become  so  general  that  the  Jeannette 
is  in  need  of  assistance,  that  Congress  will  soon 
send  out  an  expedition  to  the  Arctic  sea  in  searcli 
of  her.  The  matter  is  now  under  consideration. 

It  is  reported  that  the  firm  of  Field,  Leiter  & 
Co.,  leading  wholesale  and  retail  dry  goods  mer¬ 
chants  in  Chicago,  is  about  to  dissolve,  Mr.  L.  Z. 
Leiter  going  out,  and  a  new  firm  being  organized 
as  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

Casualties. 

On  the  2d  inst.  the  fiames  devoured  nearly  the 
entire  business  portion  of  Plymouth,  N.  C.,  thirty- 
three  buildings  in  all,  including  the  Court  House 
and  Grace  Episcopal  Church.  Loss  $127,000. 

The  flood  in  the  Sacramento  valley,  California, 
last  week,  caused  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  river,  was  very  destructive.  The  levee  be¬ 
low  the  town  was  broken,  and  the  country  .around 
it  overflowed.  The  town  of  Washington,  opposite 
Sacramento,  was  likewise  inundated,  and  the  dam¬ 
age  to  both  places  was  enormous.  Houses  were 
swept  away,  and  but  for  the  high  hills  near,  the 
loss  of  life  would  have  been  great.  Live  stock 
was  driven  upon  them,  and  there  was  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  boa&  to  take  them  away.  The  water 
covered  places  that  were  never  overflowed  before, 
and  the  whole  valley  presented  the  appearance  of 
an  inland  sea.  The  reservoir  at  Franktown,  Nev., 
also  broke,  and  swept  over  the  town.  It  was  a 
mile  long,  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide^  and 
fifty  feet  deep.  The  people  were  warned  in  time, 
and  moved  their  household  effects.  When  the 
danger  was  discovered  the  dam  was  tapped,  and 
the  water  was  being  drawn  off  when  it  broke.  A 
dozen  men  were  swept  into  the  torrent,  and  escap¬ 
ed  by  being  cast  up  on  the  side  of  the  ravine.  No 
lives  were  lost,  but  3,500  square  miles  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Valley  was  under  water. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  at  Westminster,  Onta¬ 
rio,  a  German  servant  deliberately  saturated  her 
clothes  with  kerosene,  applied  a  match,  and  was 
burned  to  death. 

Last  Thursday  the  boiler  of  the  yacht  Carrie  ex¬ 
ploded  off  Chase’s  wharf  in  Baltimore.  Four  men 
were  killed,  and  the  boiler  thrown  against  the 
walls  of  a  warehouse  fifty  feet  off. 

A  fire  early  Thursday  evening  destroyed  the 
First  Baptist  Church  in Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  at  a 
loss,  including  the  organ  and  furniture,  of  $105,000. 
This  church,  of  which  Rev.  W.  T.  Chase  is  pastor, 
was  dedicated  Dec.  25,  1867,  on  the  site  of  the  orig 
inal  meeting-house,  which  was  also  burned  on 
Jan.  22,  1866. 

The  greatest  loss  by  fire  ($500,000)  during  the 
week  occurred  at  St.  Louis  on  Saturday  night, 
starting  in  the  house  of  the  Greeley  Grocery  Com¬ 
pany. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  was  destroyed  in  Rome, 
N.  Y.,  by  a  fire  in  the  Mudge  Block  on  the  5th. 

Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  S.  Hartley’s  Reformed  church  of 
Utica,  finished  in  1868,  at  a  cost  of  $65,000,  took 
fire  from  the  furnace  last  Sunday,  and  the  interior 
was  burned  out  with  the  exception  of  the  entrance 
front  and  steeple. 

Another  “  Spell  ”  of  Weather. 

The  Ist  of  February  was  one  of  the  fiercest  days 
of  the  Winter  in  this  city.  There  was  a  piercing 
wind  that  drove  the  dry,  falling  snow  into  every 
crack  and  cranny  that  could  be  penetrated.  Street 
cars  were  delayed,  and  blockades  were  frequent. 
This  was  the  eighteenth  snowfall.  The  first  of  the 
season  occurred  Nov.  24th,  and  continued  all  night. 
Two  days  later  there  was  another,  and  on  Dec.  1st 
two  Inches  of  snow  fell.  Dec.  7th  and  8th  there 
was  a  light  fall  of  snow,  and  Dec.  13th  there  was  a 
severe  storm,  which  afterward  changed  into  rain. 
There  were  heavy  falls  Dec.  21st  and  24th,  and 
lighter  storms  Dec.  26th  and  29th.  The  first  storm 
this  year  occurred  Jan.  4th,  which  continued  the 
following  evening.  There  was  a  steady  fall  Jan. 
9th,  which  lasted  for  several  hours.  A  rainstorm 
began  Jan.  14th,  but  it  changed  in  the  evening  to 
snow.  The  heavy  storm  which  did  so  much  dam¬ 
age  to  telegraph  wires,  occurred  Jan.  20th.  Snow 
fell  lightly  Jan.  23d  and  30th. 

The  storms  seem  likewise  to  have  been  general 
throughout  the  eountry,  and  the  rail  and  wagon 
roads  were  badly  blocked.  On  the  2d  the  ther¬ 
mometer  stood  at  4  deg.  below  zero  in  New  York, 
8  at  Pittsburg,  7  at  Boston,  30  at  Bath  (N.  H.),  and 
35  at  Saratoga.  In  an  Isolated  place  of  Minnesota, 
forty  miles  west  of  St.  Peter,  a  whole  family,  fa¬ 
ther,  mother,  and  children,  were  found  in  a  shanty 
frozen  to  death.  On  account  of  the  Ice,  North 
River  ferryboats  of  this  city  made  irregular  trips, 
and  the  East  River  boats  wore  sometimes  an  hour 
in  crossing.  The  Long  Island  Sound  steamers 
were  delayed,  not  reaching  New  York  until  noon, 
three  or  four  not  being  able  to  push  through  the 
ice  until  the  way  was  made  by  the  large  steamer 
Newport.  During  the  blockade  the  Fulton  ferry¬ 
boat  Fulton  and  the  Williamsburg  ferryboat  Alas¬ 
ka  were  imprisoned  together  in  the  Ice,  and  were 
carried  up  the  stream.  In  their  endeavors  to  ex¬ 
tricate  themselves  the  boats  came  smashing  to¬ 
gether,  giving  the  passengers  a  good  shaking,  but 
doing  no  further  damage.  On  the  turn  of  the  tide 
the  channel  was  comparatively  free. 

An  Ice  bridge  was  last  week  formed  over  Niaga¬ 
ra  river,  at  the  Falls,  and  the  ice  mounds  were 
nearly  as  high  as  the  cataract.  Terrapin  Tower 
Point  on  the  American  side,  and  Table  Rock  on 
the  Canada  side,  for  250  feet  out  into  the  Horse¬ 
shoe  Falls,  are  completely  frozen  over,  forming 
two  grand  sheets  of  beautifully  shaped  stalactites. 


with  the  dark-green  water  tinged  with  white  foam 
rushing  down  between  them.  The  frozen  spray 
dashing  up  to  an  imposing  height,  together  with 
the  brilliant  backgrounds  of  frozen  trees  and 
shrubbery,  make  the  whole  scene  a  grand  one. 
Not  in  many  years  has  the  cold  aggregated  so 
much,  though  single  days  may  have  been  colder 
than  any  this  season. 

City  and  Vicinity. 

The  Executive  CommlU^oe  of  the  World’s  Fair 
Commission  has  asked  the  Legislatures  of  the 
several  States  to  take  prompt  action  In  regard  to 
the  coming  Exhibition. 

Mr.  Abraham  W.  Lewis,  one  of  the  oldest  law 
booksellers  in  New  York,  died  suddenly  on  Thurs¬ 
day.  His  extensive  knowledge  of  law  books  pub¬ 
lished  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  during 
nearly  the  last  half  century,  and  his  familiarity 
with  old  lawyers,  made  him  a  valuable  acquaint¬ 
ance  in  legal  circles. 

Our  readers  are  already  familiar  with  the  cruel 
treatment  of  Mary  Hammel,  a  friendless  girl,  by 
one  Mrs.  Allen,  who  kept  her  a  prisoner  in  the  old 
Texido  mansion  near  Flushing.  Last  week  she 
was  tried  and  sentenced  to  six  months’  imprison¬ 
ment  in  the  Kings  County  Penitentiary,  and  to  pay 
a  fine  of  $50.  Mrs.  Allen  listened  to  the  sentence 
without  manifesting  any  emotion.  The  prisoner 
waived  examination  on  the  cliarge  of  attempting 
the  death  of  Mary  Hammel  by  starvation  and  cruel 
treatment.  The  Grand  Jury  will  pass  upon  this 
charge  this  month. 

A  company  has  been  formed  in  this  city  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  Zoological  Garden.  It  is  the  intention 
to  provide  not  only  a  Summer,  but  a  Winter  resort 
in  connection  with  it.  The  arrangements  are 
about  completed  to  begin  work  as  soon  as  the 
weather  will  permit,  and  a  year  will  be  required  to 
complete  the  buildings.  The  estimated  cost  is 
$3,000,000. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Institute 
on  Thursday  night,  it  was  reported  that  the  yearly 
receipts  were  $87,062.13,  the  expenditures  $27,697 
.06.  The  real  and  personal  property  owned  by  the 
Institute  is  worth  $206,984.32.  There  are  fifteen 
hundred  members. 

The  Whittaker  court  martial  reassembled  on 
Thursday,  General  Miles  presiding. 

The  report  of  the  Special  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  erection  of  a  statue  in  Wall  street  to 
commemorate  the  inauguration  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington  as  first  President  of  the  United  States,  was 
made  on  Thursday.  The  statue  is  to  be  placed  on 
the  abutment  of  the  Sub-Treasury  Building,  on  the 
comer  of  Wall  and  Nassau  streets,  and  is  to  cost 
between  $25,01)0  and  $50,000.  The  slab  now  in 
Bellevue  Hospital,  upon  which  Washington  stood 
when  taking  the  oath,  is  to  be  inserted  in  the  front 
wall  of  the  Treasury  Building,  behind  the  pillars. 

The  total  number  of  schools  under  supeiwislon 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  according  to  the  report 
just  completed  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1880, 
is  297,  of  which  46  are  male  grammar  schools,  45 
female  grammar  schools,  67  primary  departments 
of  grammar  schools,  and  46  separate  primary 
schools.  Owing  to  consolidation  and  other  causes 
the  number  of  schools  is  7  less  than  during  the 
year  1879.  The  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils 
in  all  the  schools  last  year  was  132,849,  an  Increase 
of  1,574  over  the  previous  year.  The  average  at¬ 
tendance  in  the  grammar  and  primary  schools,  in¬ 
cluding  the  training  department,  was  113,198.  The 
average  attendance  for  October  (120,863)  is  the  lar¬ 
gest  ever  reported  for  these  schools,  while  during 
the  month  the  absenteeism  was  only  eight  per  cent, 
of  the  total  on  register. 

A  sneak  thief  stole  from  Trinity  Church,  Clinton 
street,  Brooklyn,  last  Sabbath,  two  coats  which 
Sexton  Elliott  had  left  in  the  vestry  while  he  was 
getting  the  church  ready  for  the  morning  service. 

A  bold  robbery  occurred  in  Sixth  avenue  last 
Friday  evening,  and  $4,000  worth  of  diamonds  were 
stolen.  The  jeweller  was  behind  the  counter,  when 
he  was  startled  by  the  smashing  of  window  glass. 
Before  he  had  time  to  realize  what  was  happening, 
a  large  man  thrust  his  hand  through  the  aperture 
made,  and  caught  up  some  diamonds.  He  quickly 
ran  away,  although  there  were  a  dozen  or  more 
passers-by  on  the  sidewalk  who  saw  the  transac¬ 
tion,  but  scarcely  realized  what  it  all  meant. 

It  is  now  generally  known  that  the  expense  of 
bringing  the  obelisk  to  this  city  has  been  entirely 
met  by  W.  H.  Vanderbilt,  to  the  extent  of  about 
$100,000.  He  gave  his  check  to  Commander  Gor- 
ringe  last  Saturday  for  the  amount,  whatever  It 
was. 

On  the  same  day  (Saturday)  Mr.  Vanderbilt  paid 
$375,000  for  the  Manhattan  Market  property  re¬ 
cently  burnt.  For  the  present  it  will  be  used  as  a 
great  potato  market. 

Advices  from  Abroad. 

Thomas  Carlyle  lingered  until  Saturday,  and 
finally  passed  away  without  a  struggle.  He  was 
bom  in  1795. 

Lord  Odo  Russell,  the  British  Ambassador  at 
Berlin,  will  shortly  be  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Lord  Thomhaugh  of  Thornhaugh. 

The  total  traffic  of  the  Suez  Canal  during  1880 
amounted  to  2,026  ships  of  4,349,Si8  tons,  produc¬ 
ing  a  revenue  of  39,750,000  francs,  thus  enormously 
surpassing  the  traffic  of  any  year  since  the  opening 
of  the  canal  ten  years  ago. 

The  celebration  of  the  complete  freezing  over  of 
the  Thames  at  Twickenham,  by  roasting  a  sheep 
on  the  ice,  brought  together  over  one  thousand 
people  on  the  river. 

The  King  of  Ashantee  has  declared  war  against 
England,  and  the  British  settlements  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  are  liable  to  be  pillaged  at  any 
moment.  English  soldiers  have  been  despatched 
to  these  points. 

Extraordinary  scenes  and  unusual  excitement 
prevailed  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  week 
during  the  consideration  of  the  Coercion  Bjll. 
The  debate  continued  for  forty-one  hours  (the 
longest  session  in  the  history  of  the  British  Par¬ 
liament),  when  the  Speaker  arbitrarily  ended  the 
discussion  and  called  for  a  reading  of  the  bill. 
Great  confusion  at  once  arose,  and  the  Irish  mem¬ 
bers  were  loud  in  their  protests  against  Ae  pro¬ 
ceedings.  On  Thursday  when  Sir  Vernon  Har- 
court  declared  that  Michael  Davitt  had  been  ar¬ 
rested  because  his  action  was  considered  rebel¬ 
lious  and  a  violation  of  his  “  ticket  of  leave,”  the 
followers  of  Mr.  Parnell  cried  “  Shame,”  and 
cheered  tremendously,  the  scene  surpassing  de¬ 
scription.  All  the  Irish  members  known  as  Home 
Eulers  (27)  were  finally  su.spended  by  a  vote  of 
410  to  6.  Refusing  to  leave  the  House,  they  were 
all  forcibly  removed  by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  the 
Home  Eulers  waving  their  hqts  as  they  passed 
out.  Michael  Davitt  was  sentenced  in  1870  to 
penal  servitude  for  fifteen  years  for  treason  and 
felony,  and  was  released  in  1877  on  a  ticket-of- 
leave.  The  proceedings  last  week  merely  consist¬ 
ed  In  the  production  of  the  warrant  for  his  arrest 
and  his  identification.  A  great  crowd  gathered, 
but  he  was  committed  to  prison  on  the  sly.  The 
Irish  people  are  greatly  excited  over  his  arrest, 
and  meetings  have  been  held  throughout  Ireland 
protesting  against  his  Imprisonment ;  but  the  sus¬ 
pended  Home  Rule  members  have  issued  a  mani¬ 
festo  urging  their  constituents  not  to  precipitate 
an  open  rebellion.  Land  League  meetings  were 
held  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  on  Sunday  ex¬ 
pressing  sympathy  for  the  Irish  abroad. 

Mbnbuan’s  Peptonized  Beef 'Tonic  1b  the  only  pre¬ 
paration  of  beef  containing  its  entire  nutr  itious  proper¬ 
ties.  It  1b  not  a  mere  Btimulant  like  the  extractB  of 
beef,  but  contains  blood-making,  force-generating,  and 
life-Bustalning  properties ;  ia  invaluable  in  all  enfeebled 
conditiona,  whether  the  reeult  of  exhauBtlon,  nervous 
prostration,  overwork,  or  acute  disease ;  and  in  every 
form  of  debility,  particularly  If  resulting  from  pulmon¬ 
ary  complaints.  Caswell,  Hazabd  A  Co.,  Proprietors, 
New  York. 


iWtonei?  mn  llttstneiOiB* 


New  York,  Monday,  Feb.  7,  1881. 

The  weekly  statement  of  the  associated  banks 
issued  from  the  Gleariag-house  on  Saturday  last 
showed  an  increase  in  all  the  averages  except  in 
legal  tenders,  in  which  there  is  a  decrease  of 
$1,200,400;  in  loans  there  is  an  Increase  of  $5,410,- 
700;  In  deposits  of  $4,584,900;  in  specie  of  $1,339,- 
600;  and  in  circulation  of  $32,600.  The  move¬ 
ment  for  the  week  results  in  a  loss  of  $1,097,026  in 
surplus  reserve,  which  brings  the  amount  held  by 
the  banks  in  excess  of  legal  requirements  down  to 
$6,828,900. 

The  money  market  was  well  supplied.  The  rates 
for  call  loans  ranged  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  on  Gov¬ 
ernments,  and  from  4  to  6  per  cent,  on  stocks. 
Time  loans  were  quoted  at  3ia4|  per  cent,  and 
prime  commercial  discounts  at  4ia5  per  cent. 

The  stock  exchange  dealings  were  in  larger  vol¬ 
ume  than  during  the  previous  week,  the  sales  of 
railway  and  miscellaneous  stocks  reaching  2,866,- 
000  shares,  with  Ontario  &  Western  (363,000),  Wes¬ 
tern  Union  (216,000),  and  Erie  (212,000)  most  con¬ 
spicuous  in  point  of  activity.  The  market  was  de¬ 
cidedly  irregular,  and  the  changes  rapid.  The 
leading  feature  of  the  week’s  transactions  was  the 
steady  increase  in  business  in  the  low  priced  shares 
whose  quotations  on  the  whole  were  much  better 
maintained  than  those  of  many  of  the  dividend¬ 
paying  stocks,  the  late  advance  in  which  has  tend¬ 
ed  to  restrict  further  business.  The  high-priced 
Granger  stocks  were  particularly  feverish  during 
the  week,  and  while  Northwest  showed  compara¬ 
tively  little  change  on  the  week’s  business,  St.  Paul 
common  declined  over  7  per  cent.  The  Trunk 
Line  shares  were  all  unsettled,  and  closed  at  a  de¬ 
cline  of  3a4  per  cent.  The  losses  sustained  by  the 
coal  stocks  for  the  week  are  less  important,  owing 
to  the  favorable  reports  in  regard  to  the  condition 
of  the  coal  trade.  Ontario  &  Western,  Northern 
Pacific,  and  the  Southwestern  shares  monoptolized 


a  large  degree  of  speculative  attention,  and  with 
few  exceptions  were  firm,  and  even  strong.  The 
telegraph  stocks  were,  of  course  prominent,  the 
favorable  decision  of  Judge  Barrett,  the  proceed¬ 
ings  at  Albany,  and  the  ratification  of  the  consoli¬ 
dation  sclieme  leading  to  wide  fluctuations  in 
prices, 

(Government  bonds  were  not  especially  active, 
and  the  only  noteworthy  changes  in  prices  were  a 
decline  of  |a|  per  cent,  in  the  4j3  and  48.  There 
is  comparatively  little  disposition  to  trade  largely 
in  these  securities,  pending  action  by  Congress  on 
the  funding  question. 

The  commerce  of  this  port  shows  a  large  excess 
of  exports  of  produce  over  the  Imports  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  the  former  amounting  in  money  value  to  $7,- 
121,316  and  the  latter  to  $5,259,194.  Thq  total  ex¬ 
ports  of  produce  from  the  port  since  Jan.  1st  this 
year  are  $36,163,190,  against  $29,660,406  last  year; 
imports  of  merchandise,  $35,743,766,  against  $44,- 
291,683  last  year. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week,  is  further  indicated  in  the  Table  below,  the 
final  column  of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a 
3'ear  ago  for  convenience  of  comparisons : 


Adams  Express 


Alton  and  Terre  Haute . 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute  pret. 


American  District  Telegraph. 
American  Union  Telegraph. . 


B. ,  C.  B.  and  Nortnern . 

Canada  Southern . 

Cedar  Falls  and  Minneapolis... 

Cum.  Sandusky  &  C . 

Central  Arizona . 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  N.  O _ 

C, C..C.  andl  . .• . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  1st  pref.. 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  2d  pret.. 
0.,  C.  and  I.  C . 


Chicago  and  Alton  pref. 

Central  Pacific . . 

Chicago  and  Northwest. 


Chicago,  HU.  and  St.  Paul  pref _ 


Excelsior  Mining . 

Denver  and  Bio  Orande. . 
Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph 


Houston  and  Texas . 

Illinois  Central . 

Ind.,  Bloom,  and  Western.. . . 


Ohio  Central  . 

Eeokuk  and  Des  Moines . 

Keokuk  and  Des  Moines  pref  . . 

Doulslana  and  Missouri . 

Lake  Shore . 

Lake  Erie  and  Western . 

La  Plata . 

Louisville  and  Nashville . 

Little  Pittsburg . 

Lou.,  New  Albany  and  Chicago. 


Mariposa .  . 

Memphis  and  Charleston.. 
Marietta  and  Cln.  1st  pref. 


Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas. 

Morris  and  Essex  . 

Maryland  Coal . 

Nashville,  Chat,  and  St.  Louis . 

New  Central  Coal . 

New  Jersey  Oeutral . 

New  York  Central . 

New  York  and  New  Haven . 

New  York  Elevated . 

New  York,  L.  E.  and  Western . 

New  York,  L.  E.  and  Western  pref. . 

Northern  Pacific . 

Northern  Pacific  pref . 


Oregon  Ballway  and  Navigation. ... 

Pacific  Mall . . 

Pitts.,  Titusville  and  Buffalo. 

Pitts.,  Titusville  and  Buffalo  pref.. 

Philadelphia  and  Beading . 

Peoria,  Decatur  and  Evansville. . . . . 
Pullman  Palace  Car  Company. 


Borne,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg. . 
St.  Paul,  M.  and  M . 


St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  pref.... 
St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  1st  pref 


Union  Pacific 
t  Union  Pacific. 


Wells-Fargo  Express. 


Hlsbeat.  Lowest.  1880. 

..U2i 

112) 

106) 

..  113 

114)* 

108) 

lOlj 

100) 

103} 

.  •  — 

— 

108) 

...  71 

70) 

66) 

..121 

121 

103) 

..  S3 

46 

24) 

..110 

129) 

62) 

...49 

46 

42) 

.  63 

89) 

70 

..  88 

78 

_ 

...  48i 

48 

62) 

... 

77) 

82 

67) 

...  26 

23) 

— 

..  i9i 

— 

...  6j 

11) 

...  66 

82 

37} 

...  891 

83) 

77 

...  28j 

22) 

21} 

...  36 

33) 

26 

30 

...  261 

24 

...  27l 

24) 

23] 

...178 

169 

146) 

...160i 

148 

107) 

.  .  . 

— 

122) 

..  90) 

86) 

130 

126) 

89) 

...144 

137) 

106 

..118) 

1121 

78 

. .  124) 
...136) 

124 

102] 

134) 

149) 

...IM) 

127) 

112) 

...  81) 

44) 

— 

...124 

120 

86) 

...107) 

103) 

74} 

.  .  — 

— 

22) 

...  99 

96 

...  88) 

31) 

40) 

...107) 

104) 

70) 

••• 

26) 

162) 

...70 

69 

74) 

...133) 

131 

104) 

..  73 

68 

39) 

...  t4 

63 

...  73 

68 

« 

...  t2i 

28) 

— 

...  24 

22 

18) 

..  — 

— 

37) 

..  28 

20) 

— 

...130) 

126) 

— 

..  69 

49, 

H 

119} 

88) 

86 

6 

3) 

22) 

..  76 

70 

— - 

...  44) 

38 

49} 

3 

3 

...  42) 

42 

..  13 

“t* 

13) 

..  8 

10) 

..120] 

114) 

112 

..121) 

117) 

90) 

..  24) 

21) 

— 

..  48) 

48 

46] 

..122| 

121 

103)1 

..  27 

27 

26 

..  76 

72 

86] 

..  29 

28) 

241 

..  93; 
..149f 

90) 

81) 

146) 

131) 

— 

157, 

..129 

126) 

121 

..  49) 

47  > 

48) 

..  91) 

86} 

72] 

..  40j 

36) 

33 

..  68 

66) 

66) 

..  44) 

40) 

31 

.  104) 

103) 

66) 

..177 

166) 

60) 

110 

..  84 

*11 

..  40) 

40 

..  60 

60 

— 

..  68) 

62] 

67) 

..  38) 

34) 

— 

117) 

..  16 

14 

21} 

..  87 

66 

66) 

...  38 

38 

...  89) 

89) 

..  24 

23 

30) 

..  1) 

1 

3) 

..  46) 

46 

46 

..  67 

64 

66) 

..  97 

96 

76 

..  61| 

57} 

67) 

..  49 

46 

..107) 

108] 

..  43} 

38) 

..122 

118) 

114} 

92) 

..119) 

— 

...  60 

47 

46] 

...  92 

90] 

70 

t..  89) 

86) 

.  •  — 

— 

102) 

..11»| 

Ill) 

104) 

..  61 

60 

46, 

..  71) 

71) 

..  68) 

49 

— 

*  Ex  dividend,  t  Kx  Interest. 

The  Dby  Goods  Mabket  was  a  scene  of  activ¬ 
ity  last  week,  despite  the  exceptionally  cold 
weather  up  to  Friday  noon,  when  the  weather  be¬ 
gan  to  moderate.  Any  tardiness  in  the  demand 
for  Spring  wear  Is  more  than  made  good  by  the 
steady  request  for  Winter  fabrics,  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  is  that  this  class  of  goods  will  be  in  scant  re¬ 
serve  when  the  Spring  fairly  opens.  The  call  is 
for  staple  dress  goods,  dark  prints,  cotton  flannels, 
blankets,  overcoatings,  heavy  -  weight  woolens, 
and  in  fact  all  purely  Winter  goods. 

The  foreign  goods  market  shows  a  large  busi¬ 
ness  completed  during  the  week.  Chief  attention 
has  been  extended  to  fancy  dress  goods,  and  many 
specialties  of  an  attractive  order  have  been  readi- 
lly  placed.  Staple  dress  goods  have  been  in  re¬ 
quest,  and  selection  to  the  extent  of  a  good  busi¬ 
ness,  with  the  chief  request  confined  to  cashmeres. 
Linen  goods  have  shown  no  general  demand,  but 
there  has  been  a  fair  to  good  Inquiry  for  house¬ 
keeping  goods,  handkerchiefs,  and  shirting  linens. 
Woolen  goods  have  been  without  special  inquiry, 
with  deliveries  comprising  the  chief  business. 
Millinery  goods  and  ribbons  have  been  in  demand, 
specialties  In  particular  finding  ready  sale.  Dress 
silks  have  had  a  large  attention  extended,  but  the 
principal  request  being  for  the  finest  brocade  de¬ 
signs,  which  are  very  desirable,  while  plain  black 
and  colored  silks  have  developed  nothing  new  in 
the  general  trade. 
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FISK  &  HATCH, 

BANKERS. 

ilD  9E11EI18  n  GOmiHEIT  MIM, 

And  other  desirable  Investment  Securities. 

NO.  5  NASSAU  STREET,  N.  Y. 

Buy  and  sell  all  Issues  of  Government  Bonds,  in 
large  or  small  amounts,  at  current  market  prices, 
and  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  Information  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  all  matters  connected  with  investments  in 
Government  Bonds. 

We  are  prepared  to  give  Information  in  regard 
to  first-class  Railway  Securities  and  to  execute 
orders  for  the  same. 

Buy  and  sell  all  marketable  Stocks  and  Bonds  on 
commission,  at  the  Stock  Exchange  or  in  the  open 
market. 

Receive  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  Merchants 
and  others,  and  allow  interest  on  daily  balances ; 
and  for  those  keeping  accounts  with  us  we  collect 
U.  S.  coupons  and  registered  Interest,  and  other 
coupons,  dividends,  Ac.,  and  credit  without 
charge. 

We  give  special  attention  to  orders  from 
Banks,  Bankers,  Institutions  and  Investors  out  of 
the  city,  by  Mail  or  Telegraph,  to  buy  or  sell 
Government  Bonds,  State  and  Railroad 
Bonds,  Bank  Stocks,  Railroad  Stocks,  and 
other  securities. 

We  have  issued  the  Eighth  Edition  of  “  Memo¬ 
randa  Concerning  Government  Bonds,”  copies  of 
which  can  be  had  on  application. 

FISK  &  HATCH. 


In  Brooklyn  last  year  there  were  26,785  arrests 
made.  There  were  10,573  prisoners  convicted  and 
sentenced,  and  sentence  suspended  in  the  cases  of 
8,769.  The  valuation  of  the  property  stolen  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  was  $51,543,  while  the  valuation  of  the 
property  recovered  by  the  Department  was  $37,444. 


NOTICEABLE  POINTS 


IN 

The  21st  Annual  Statement 

OF  the 

EQUITABLE 

Life  Assurance  Society, 

NEW  YORK.  JAN.  Ist,  1881. 

Assets,  $41,108,602  ;  an  increase 
of  more  than  Three  Million  Dollars  in 
1880. 

Surplus,  $9,228,294  ;  ^  increase 
of  One  and  Three-qudrter  Millions  of 
Dollars  in  1880. 

New  Business,  $35,170,806  ;  an  in¬ 
crease  of  Eight  and  a  Half  Million 
Dollars  in  1880. 

Amount  paid  to  Policy-holders  and 
their  representatives  during  1880, 
$4,792,937. 


A  liberal  Surrender  Value  in  Paid- 
up  Insurance  is  provided  for  in  all 
ordinary  policies,  in  case  of  forfeiture. 


Tontine  Savings  Fund  Policies  may 
be  terminated  at  the  close  of  certain 
defined  periods,  on  terms  more  advan¬ 
tageous  than  ujx)n  any  other  plan. 
These  policies  jirove  more  profitable 
to  the  jX)licy-holder  than  any  other 
form  of  insurance. 


Actual  examples  can  be  furnished 
at  the  Society’s  office,  of  persons  being 
insured  for  ten  years,  and  then  upon 
terminating  their  Tontine  Policies,  re¬ 
ceiving  cash  in  some  instances  equal  to 
the  whole  of  the  premiums  paid  ;  in 
others,  nearly  all. 


No  technicalities  nor  arduous  condi¬ 
tions  in  policy  contracts. 


POLICIES  INCONTESTABLE  after  hay¬ 
ing  BEEN  IN  FORCE  for  THREE  YEARR 
ALL  SUCH  INCONTESTABLE  POLICIES 
WILL  BE  PAID  AT  MATURITY,  WITH- 
OUT  REBATE  OF  INTEREST,  IMMEDI¬ 
ATELY  AFTER  THE  RECEIPT  AT  THE 
SOCIETY’S  OFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK  OF 
SATISFACTORY  PROOFS  OF  DEATH,  TO¬ 
GETHER  WITH  A  VALID  AND  SATIS¬ 
FACTORY  DISCHARGE  FROM  THE  PAR¬ 
TIES  IN  INTEREST,  AND  WITHOUT  RE- 
QXnRINO  ANY  DELAY,  EVEN  for  SIXTY 
OR  NINETY  DAYS,  AS  HAS  BEEN  THE 
CUSTOM  BOERETOFORE,  AND  IS  STILL 
USUAL  WITH  OTHER  COMPANIES. 


For  particulars  call  at  the  office  of 
the  Society,  120  Broadway,  New"^ 
or  at  any  of  the  agencies. 


[Printed  by  Henry  BnzaeH,  >0  Yeeey  etreet, 
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